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To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen ; 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude ; ‘tis but to hold 

Converse with nature’s charms, aud see her stores unroll’d. 
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THE EMIGRANT’S ADVENTURE. 


BY MRS. S. J. HALE. 





“ What a romantic spot tor any one who admires 
sweet solitude !” exclaimed Mrs. Hubbard, as the ex- 
ploring party paused, and the ladies alighted to rest 
the weary horses. 

“ Secluded but not solitary, madam,” remarked Cap- 
tain Austin, leaning on his rifle and glancing his eye 
around with the air of a man who is confident in his 
own superior judgment. “ We have no solitudes in 
America.” 


“Dear me! I thought most of this western country 
was called a solitude; and I am sure we have found 
it lonesome enough,” said Miss Cunningham, sigh- 
ing as she seated herself beneath the shade of a large 
tree. 

“ What is a solitude ?” demanded the captain, very 
banger: 

“That would be decided according to circumstances 
and tastes, I presume,” replied Mr. Hubbard, smiling 
as he drew his young wife’s arm within his own.— 
“ Now while Mary and I are together we should never 
find a solitude.” 


“In my opinion, there are only two circumstances 
which can justify the term as applied to places,” pur- 
sued the captain, “ We may call it the solitude B pes 
ture, where we find no life, as in the deserts of Ara. 
bia; and where man has been and has passed away, 
it 1s rightly styled a human solitude :—such are the 
ruins of Petra, Palmyra, and Babylon.” 

Then the mounds in our western country are soli- 
tudes, are they not?” inquired Mrs. Hubbard. 

0: because there is no proof that these were 

ever dwellings of the living,” replied Captain Austin. 

I know some antiquarians pretend that they have 
found traces of fortifications, but I think these opin- 
tions erroneous. They were burial places. True, 
there must have been inhabitants in the vicinity, but 
they have left no trace of their existence, except their 
bones in these mounds. Nature, then, has complete- 
ly triumphed over the works of man, if indeed he ever 
had subdued her domain, which I much doubt ; and 
nature, as I before remarked, cannot be called soli- 
tary, while her empire is full of living things. In our 





pleasant land there is not a single desert solitude.” 
You are still a true American, I see, notwith- 
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oneling your foreign travels,” remarked Mr. Hub- 
bard. 

“ Do you think I could have less patriotism than an 
Icelander ?” demanded Captain Am—, warmly. “If 
an inhabitant of that country of frost and fire, can be- 
lieve his lava-formed and snow-covered mountains is 
the pleasantest home on earth, shall I be insensible to 
the high privileges which my birthright as a free citizen 
of this mighty republic inspires? But one must go 
abroad to know how to prizeour country. Itis not so 
much its freedom as its security, which is the great 
privilege we enjoy.” 

“ Why, there are no dangers to be encountered in 
Europe, that ever 1 heard of,” remarked Miss Cun- 
ningham. “A great many gentlemen and ladies from 
the United States now make the tour of Europe, or 
visit France and England, at least, and 1 thought it was 
a most delightful journey.” 

“ Yes, one may travel through those countries, if he 
has his passports; but in France he must submit to 
many scrutinizing and troublesome delays. Then 
there are beggars to annoy you, and thieves and high- 
waymen you must guard against, if you are so lucky 
as to escape them. In Italy and Austria you are un- 
der strict surveillance; police spies are constantly 
watching you, and an unguarded expression may sub- 
ject you to arrest, or an order to quit the country.— 
But these countries are an Utopia for travellers, com- 
pared with Asia and Africa. ‘There men are robbers 
by profession ; and, as if these were not scourge suffi- 
cient, the wild animals swarm there; ferocious beasts 
have the undisputed possession of a great part of those 
continents. Now it is a fact, which I could never 
make an European philosopher comprehend, that we 
have scarcely a single species of ferocious animals in 
all the vast forests of our country. A fierce bear is 
sometimes found in the vicinity of the Rocky moun- 
tains, but he rarely attacks our western hunters. I have 
travelled from Maine to Florida, I have visited every 
state and territory, except Oregon, and in all my wan- 
derings I never met with an accident to alarm me, 
nor with any adventure which could be called danger- 
ous. 

“O, mercy ! mercy !” exclaimed MissCunningham 
who, in elevating her face to listento the eloquence of 
the captain, had unconsciously gazed into the tree top 
above her head—“*O, save me! save me!” she shriek- 
ed, and sprang towards Mrs. Hubbard. 
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The party, started by her screams, looked towards 
the tree, and there saw a large panther evidently pre- 
pared to spring on the head of a victim. The horses 
saw the terrific animal and shook with fear; they 
were quite as much frightened as Miss Cunningham, 
though they could not express their terrors so readily. 

Captain Austin might have been a little discomposed 
at this mal-apropos appearance of a “ ferocious ani- 
mal” in an American forest, but he was not at all 
daunted. Hle raised his unerring rifle. The whole 
group were breathless with fear or surprise. ‘The next 
moment the sharp sound of the rifle rang through the 
old woods, and awakened the deep echoes trom the 
hill side, startling from its quiet haunt many a bird and 
squirrel, whose peace had never before been disturbed 
by such a noise in that quiet place. 

“There he is, there he is!” shouted Mr. Hubbard, 
as the smoke from the rifle dispersed—“ there, he is fal- 
ling. Youhave another charge, have you not? ‘These 
creatures are hard to kill.” 

While he spoke, the panther had fallen, struggling 
and shrieking, and lay wallowing in his gore on the 
ground. Captain Austin, to make sure of his work, 
placed the muzzle ot his rifle, after reloading it, direct 
against the head of the animal and discharged it—he 
never moved afterwards. 

“You have found a ferocious animal at last, cap- 
tain,’ said Mr. Hubbard, smiling. 

“ Yes, and I can say as the gallant Perry said of the 
British fleet-—I have met the enemy and he is mine.” 


oe 
From Cobbett’s Advice to 2a Young Lady. 


TREATMENT OF WIVES. 


The next thing to be attended to, is your demeanor 
towards a young wife. As to oldish ones, or widows, 
time and other things have, in most cases, blunted their 
feelings, and rendered harsh or stern demeanor in 
the husband a matter not of heart-breaking conse- 
quence. But with a young and inexperienced one, the 
case is very different; and you should bear in mind 
that the first frown she receives from you is a dagger 
to her heart. Nature has so ordered it that men shall 
become less ardent in their passion after the wedding 
day, and that women shall not. ‘Their ardor in¢reases, 
rather than on the contrary ; and they are surprising- 
ly quick-sighted and inquisitive on this score.—-When 
the child comes it divides this ardor with the father 
but until then you have it all,and if you havea mind 
to be happy, repay it with all your soul. Let what 
may happen to put you out of humor with others, let 
nothing put you out of humor with her.—Let your 
words and looks and manners be just what they were 
before you called her wife. ; 

But now and throughout your life, show your affec- 
tion for her, and your admiration of her; not in non- 
sensical compliment; not in picking up her handker- 
chief, or her glove, or carrying her fan or paraso}; not, 
if you have the means, in hanging trinkets or baubles 
upon her; not by making yourself a fool by winking 
at her, or seeming pleased at her toibles or faults; but 
show them by acts of real goodness towards her ; 

rove by unequivocal deeds the high value you set on 
i oath, lite and peace of mind; let your praise 
of her be to the full extent of her deserts, and !et it 
be with truth and sense, and such as to convince ker 
of your sincerity. He who is the flatterer of his wife, 
only pre a 
others. The kindest appellation that her Christian 
name affords, is the best that you can use, and espe- 
cially before faces. An everlasting “my dear’’ is but 
a sorry compensation for a want of that sort of love 
that makes the husband cheerfully toil by day, break 
his rest by night, endure all sorts of hardships, if the 
life or health of his wife demand it. Let your deeds, not 
your words, carry to her heart a daily and hourly con- 


res her ears for the hyperbolical stuff of 








TREATMENT OF WIVES-~THE EARLY DEAD. 


firmation of the fact that you value her health, and life 
and happiness beyond any thing else in the world; and 
let this be manilest to her, particularly at those times 
when lite is always more or less in danger. 

I began my young mar:iage days in and near Phi. 
ladelphia. Atone of those times to which I have just 
alluded, in the middle of the burning hot month of 
July, | was greatly afraid of fatal consequences to my 
wife for want of sleep, she not having, after the great 
danger was over, had any sleep for more than forty. 
eight hvurs. All great cities, in hot countries, are, I 
believe, full of dogs; and they, in the very hot wea- 
ther, keep up during the night, a horrible barking and 
fighting and howling. Upon the particular occasion 
to which I am adverting, they made a noise, so terri- 
ble and unremitted, that it was next to impossible that 
even a person in full health and free from pain should 
obtain a minutes’s sleep. I was, about nine in the 
evening, sitting by the bed, “I do think,” said she, 
“that 1 could sleep now, if it were not for the dogs.” 
Down stairs 1 went, and out I sallied, in my shirt and 
trowsers, and withuut shoes and stockings, and goin 
to a heap of stones lying beside the road, set to he 4 
upon the dogs, going backward and torward, and keep- 
ing them at two or three hundred yards distance from 
the house. I walked thus the whole night barefooted, 
lest the noise of my shoes might possibly reach her 
ears, and I remember that the bricks of the causeway 
were, even in the night, so hot as to be disagreeable 
tomy feet. My exertions produced the desired effect; 
a sleep ot several hours was the consequence ; and at 
8 o’clock in the morning, off went I to a day’s busi- 
ness, which was to end at 6 in the evening. 

a 
THE EARLY DEAD. 


BY W. G. CLARK. 


‘Why mourn for the young? Better that the light 
cloud should fade away in the morning’s breath, than 
travel through the weary day, to gather in darkness 
and endin sturm.’— BuLwer. 


If it be sad to mark the bow’d with age 

Sink in the hails of the remorseless tomb, 
Closing the changes of life’s pilgrimage 

In the still darkness of its mouldering gloom; 
Oh! what a shadow o’er the heart is flung, 
When peals the requiem of the loved and young! 


They to whose bosoms, like the dawn of spring 
‘To the unfolding bud and scented rose, 

Comes the pure freshness age can never bring, 
And fils the spirit with a rich repose, 

How shall we lay them in their final rest— 

How pile the clods upon their wasting breast? 


Life openeth brightly to their ardent gaze— 
A glorious pomp sits on the gorgeous sky ; 

O’er the broad world Hope’s smile incessant plays, 
And scenes of beauty win the enchanted eye; 

How sad to break the vision, and to fold 

Each lifeless furm in earth’s embracing mould! 


Yet this is Life! To mark from day to day, 

Youth, in the freshness of its morning prime, 
Pass, like the anthem of a breeze away— 

Sinking in waves of Death, ere chilled by Time! 
Ere yet dark years on the warm cheek had shed 
Autumnal mildew o’er its rose-like red. 


And yet what mourner, though the pensive eye 

Be dimly thoughtful in its burning-tears, 
But should with rapture gaze upon the sky, 

Fivoag? whose far depths the spirit’s wing careers’ 
Tuere gleams eternal o’er their ways are flung, 
Who fade from earth while yet their years are young ° 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 








LETTER xv. 

By means of leeches—the only backbiters that ever 
did good in this world—I got rid of my pleurisy; but 
it was followed by an attack of acute rheumatism, 
which tor a time set my doctors—for I had two of 
them—with all their bathing, bleeding, and diéte (the 
Jast is a scientific term ot starvation), at defiance. 
Whilst I was thus suffering, my friend our conse! 
called on me, and insisted that I should be removed to 
his house, where I should find many comforts and 
conveniences that could not be expected in a lodging. 
I accepted his invitation, and experienced every possi- 
ble kindness and attention under his roof. Among the 
many marks of Mr. and Mrs. St. John’s friendship, 
that which I feit as most delicately hospitable, was 
their sending every morning to inquire alter my health 
—not one of their domestics, but one of theif sweet 
little saints ,;who, without entering, knocked with her 
pretty knuckles at my chamber-door and said “ Papa 
and Mamma have sent me to ask how you are this 
morning ?” I telt as if there wasa healing charm in 
the voice of the inquiring cherub. By-and-by I was 
able to come down and shake hands with ail the fami- 
ly in their breakfast parlour. At the end of a month 
1 was quite recovered. 

{f you remember the story of an Irish actor, who 
advertised that having lost considerably by his last 
benefit he was thereby induced to take another, I am 
afraid vou will compare me to that sapient personage 
when I tell you that I had no sooner recovered the 
health I had lost in my trip to Boufaric, than I re- 
solved on making another to Bona. That place, still 
remarkable tor its coral fishery, is the farthest eastern 
town in the Algerine regency possessed by the French. 
I got a passage thither for myselt and servant on board 
the government sieamer, and was happy to have for 
my fellow voyager Mr. Brown, the American consul 
at Algiers. Recollecting my voyage acrossthe Me. 
diterranean, I winced sorely at the anticipation of 
sea-sickness ina mid-winter sail along the coast, of 
200 miles in going. and as many in returning. But the 
holy St. Austin, I verily believe, sent us propitious 
weather, if the saints in Heaven have anything to do 
with earthly weather and steam navigation. We were 
on board about noon, and thongh it was the 8th of 
January, the deck was warm with sunshine, and the 
sea was as smooth as glass. ‘The motion of the ves- 
sel, far from sickening me, combined with the balmy 
air to exhilarate my spirits. My fancy luxuriated in 
comparing our vessel to the car of some ocean divinity, 
and I recalled the line, 


“ Atque rotis sammas levibus perlabitur undas.” 


I paced the deck with no other discontentment than a 
longing for dinner, and sat down at times to peruse a 
small Elzivir copy of “ Leo Africanus,” which I had 
brought in my pocket. I find that Leo describes Al- 
giers as having been famous even in his time for the 
beauty of its cireumjacent villas and gardens, and the 
plain of the Metidja, which, by the way, wasso called 
after the name of a Roman emperor’s daughter, as re- 
markably fruittul. We sailed—or, I should rather say, 
we wheeled—too far from the coast to have a distinct 
view of it, but were near enough to see that it is 
henge and mountainous. Early in the day we passed 
the place where the river Rouberak discharges itself 
into the sea,and forms a boundary between the pro- 
vinces ot Titeri and Constantina. About a league 
trom thence I could compute, though I could not dis. 
cern, that we were off Dellys, a town described by 

o Africanus under the name of Tedelles. Hew 
much would I have given if I could have baited with 
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safety for an hour or two at this interesting spot, that 
1 might have compared Leo’s account of Tedelles 
with its present condition: but to land at any fps of 
the coast which the French have not occupied would 
be making a voluntary sacrifice of one’s life and liber- 
ty. Leo describes Tedelles as, in hisown time,a very 
large town surrounded with strong and high walls, and 
occupied by an industrious and wealthy people famous 
for dyeing cloth, an occupation to which their streams 
and fountains were favourable. Speaking as a con- 
temporary, he adds, that the inhabitants were gay and 
ingenious, almost every individual being able Oey 
on the harp and accompany it with singing. ir 
land, he says, is fruitful, and their dress is sumptuous. 
Fish, he tells us, was so plentiful, that there was no 
need of a fish-market, for the amateurs of fishing 
caught such loads that they distributed their booty 
gratis. John Leo Africanus, the traveller and geo- 
grapher, was a native of Granada, of Moorish extrac- 
tion. When that city was taken by the arms of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella in 1492, he retired into Africa, 
from which circumstance he derived his surname. He 
studied the Arabic language at Fez: and partly as an 
ambassador from the king of the country, partly for 
his own pleasure, he made several journeys in Eu- 
rope, lesser Asia and Africa, of which he wrete a nar- 
rative in Arabic. Having fallen into the hands of pi- 
rates at the Isle of Zerb, he wassold to a master at ad 
presented him to Leo X. That pontiff afforded him a 
favourable reception on account of his learning and 
talents, and having persuaded him to renounce Maho- 
metanism, gave him his own names of John and Leo 
at the baptismal font. He acquired the Italian lan- 
guage at Rome, and translated into it his work on 
Africa, dated it 1526. His description of Africa, 
though its geography has the defects ot the age, is re- 
coned one of the most curious of early voyages and 
travels, and is, upon the whole, in good credit for ve- 
racity. He had visited in person the places he de- 
scribes. é 

' Leo travelled in Africa early in the 16th century. 
Doctor Shaw, whose travels were published two hun- 
dred years ago, found Dellys but an insignificant place 
surviving amidst the ruins of a larger ancient city, and 
ill supplied with water; but Leweson, half a century 
later, commemorates the industry of the inhabitants 
and their skill in manufacturing woollen cloth. ‘The 
last of these authors, however, describes a part of the 
population as addicted to a less laudable sort of in- 
dustry. ‘The few ships, he says, that anchor here, are 
exposed to the thievery of the natives, who, being ex- 
pert swimmers and divers, cut the anchor ropes at 
night in order to occasion shipwrecks. 

On the 9th of January, before day-light, we anchor- 
ed off Bougia, and early in the morning 1 went 
ashore, as the steamer always rests here for a half-a- 
day on its way between Algiers and Bona. ‘The har- 
bour of the place is pretty spacious; but, like every 
other on the Algerine coast, it is insecure. ‘The town 
itself lies on the slope of a hill considerably above the 
level of the sea. Its few streets—for it is now a mise- 
rable place, though once of better account—are steep 
and tortuous, but not so narrow as those of Algiers. 
Poor as it is, it com.nands a glorious view of land and 
water; and even a portion of its Own ruins is pictn- 
resque. The remains of a shapely arch on the sea- 
shore, which I imagine to have been of Roman con- 
struction—though it is covered with brushwood— 
struck me as a beautiful object. But such is the gran- 
deur of the surrounding mountain scenery, that I drop 
my pen in despair of giving you any conception of it. 
Scotchman as I am, and much as | love native land, 
I declare to you that I felt as if 1 had never betore 
seen the full glory of mountain scenery. The Afri- 
can Highlands spring up to the sight not only with a 
sterner boldness than our own, but they borrow co- 
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Jours from the sun unknown to our climate, and they 
are mantled in clouds of richer dye. The farthest off 
summits looked in their snow like the turbans of gi- 
gantic Moors, whilst the nearer masses glowed in 
crimson and gold under the light of morning. “ Would 
that I had here,” 1 exclaimed, “one of our own true 
British artists!”—tor we alone have landscape pain- 
ters. What would not Turner make of this scene, 
whilst I am vainly shedding ink to pourtray it! Apro- 
pos to Turner, I can give you an instance of hisready 
wit. Once at a dinner, where several artists, ama- 
teurs, and literary men were convened, a poet, not 
unknown to you, by the way of being very tacetivus, 
proposed as a toast the health of the painters and gla- 
ziers of Great Britain. The toast was drank, and 
Turner, after returning thanks for it, proposed the 
health of the British paper-stainers. I am afraid if 
Turner saw these mountains, and any attempt of mine 
to describe them, he would set me down as a paper- 
stainer. 

I spent an hour in contemplating this splendid pic- 
ture and colossal sculpturing by the hand of Nature. 
The wildness of the seene is not unsoftened by traits 
of repose. ‘he sea waslike a mirror to its surround- 
ing rocks, as well as to its ships at anchor in the quiet 
bay. On the slope of the mountains you can see some 
native villages, where 


“Summa procul villarum culmina fumant;” 


and here and there a white marabout shows its head. 
To the right of the city, as you look over the harbour, 
a valley of some breadth extends, through which the 
river Mansourah* discharges itself into the sea; and 
gw ne valley the lowing of the Kabyle cattle may 
eard. 

Afier a morning stroll, I met my friend Brown, and 
called together on the English consul of the place, a 
Mr. Bransil. He gave an excellent dejeuner @ la 


fourchette. Mr. Bransil is a Swede—a well-educati d 


man, deserving a better residence than this barbarous 
nook of the world. His abode, which has nothing to 
recommend it but a little orangery in tront of it, and a 
fine view of the country, costs him twice the rent that 
it would fetch in London. It consists of a court, flank- 
ed on three sides by as many hovels, each inferior in 
architecture to a respectable English cow-house. He 
has fitted up their interior, however, with tasteful neat- 
ness. Distance from home makes people familiar on 
short acquaintance. The books on his shelves deno- 
ted a man of elegant reading, and his conversation 
showed that he had moved in goud society. 

1 could not help saying to Mr, Bransil, “ You must 
find this place a dreary sort of sejour od 

“ Dreary enough, God knows!” he answered, with 
an affirmative sigh. 

“ Pray, how dv you kill the time?” 

“1 don’t kill it—it kills me.” 

“ flave you any society ?” 

7 bi yes!—a few French serjeants and cor- 
porals, and now and then an enlightened skipper of a 
trading vessel ” 

“ Pleasant enough; and then for your salary ?” 

“*T have no salary.” 

“ But surely there are perquisites ?”’ 

“Next to.none!” 

“ How the devil then do you reman in this horrid 
consulship ?” 

“ Why, I don’t mean to remain long, and I believe 
I shall scarcely find a successor.” 

Bougia is at present littie better than a mass of 
ruin, and among its houses there are still marks 
of the carnage that attended its last siege about a 
year and a half ago. Mr. Bransil’s house, which, bad 
as it is, was the abode of the Sheik of Bougia, has a 








* The same river which Shaw calls Summam. 
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window at which an unfortunate native was either 
firing, or endeavouring to make his escape, when a 
French ball despatched him, and left traces of his 
blood, which are still uneflaced. Bougia was taken 
in 1833, by the active and intrepid General Trezel. I 
made acquaintance with this ollicer at Algiers, where 
he is next in command to Count D’Erion. In my 
walk around the town I fell in with a French soldier, 
to whom I put some questions about the siege, as he 
tuld me he was one of the four thousand men who 
stormed the place under the command of Trezcl. 

“I know the General,” I said. 

“Then you know,” replied the soldier, “ as brave a 
little man as ever drew sword for his country.” 

“ | believe you,” I said; “I am pleased with your 
enthus:asm. ‘Trezel has lost an eye in the service of 
his country, but in the other there is as much intelli. 
gence as would serve a dozen countenances.” 

“Vous avez raison, Monsieur,” quoth the mili- 
tuire ; “ and I can tell you a singular story about the 
manner of his losing that eye. In the battle of Wa. 
terloo he was charging at the head of his regiment, 
when a musket-ball, which was supposed to have re. 
bounded from a tree, struck out one of his eyes. 
Search was inade for the ball, to ascertain whether it 
had entered in the head or not, but it could no where 
be found. The wound was dressed, and externally 
healed, but still the General felt a weight in the inside 
of his head, and for a couple of years suffered consid- 
erable pain. At last the ball forced its way down to the 
respiratory duct, between the nose and the mouth, and 
was extracted from the roof of the mouth.” 

I give you this story as the soldier told it tome. If 
it be true it isan extraordinary case in surgery. Our 
friend, the Scott of Bromley, will tell you if it can be 
true 

“It was a bloody day,” continued my informant, 
“that of our storming Bougia. The little General was 
never more put to it in his life, nor made greater per- 
sonal exertions. He had recently been wounded in 
the ieg, and the surgeon told him that if he exerted 
the limb, it would infallibly gangrene. Nevertheless, 
as there was fighting from street to street, he was 
obliged to exert himself, let the consequences be what 
they might. In charging the Kabyles up the main 
street, he saw many of his soldiers slinking into the 
recesses of doors, in order to avoid the bullets that 
were showering down upon them. Both he and his 
aid-de camp dismounted from their horses, and taking 
each a side of the street, went along,” to use my In- 
formant’s phrase, “spooning the skulkers with their 
sabres out of the doors,” 

The town has still two small forts to defend the har- 
bour, and a third on the summit of a mountain behin 
it, which is two thousand and eleven feet above the 
level of the sea. After breakfast, we made a party on 
foot to this mountain stronghold, and reaching 11 al- 
ter a zigzag ascent, which took us three hours, we sat 
down to a cold pic-nic collation, in a still colder at- 
mosphere, where we found the barometer two degrees 
lower than in the town. But we procured some co- 
gniac, that made us independent of the barometer. 

The description of the place by Leo Africanus cor- 
responds very ill with its present condition. “ Bou- 
gia,” he says, “is a very ancient city, which, as some 
will have it, was founded by the Romans. It is sur- 
rounded by very high walls, in the most elegant style 
of ancient fortification. It is built on the side of a 
very high mountain locking towards the Mediterra- 





* Delicacy subsequently prevented me from asking 
General T'rezel himself as to the fact, but one of 
his aids-de-camp told me he fully believed the ac- 
count; and on consulting Sir Charles Bell, only yes- 
terday, he said, “ The case is to me neither new nor 
surprising.” 
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aeam That part of it which isnow inhabited numbers 
more than 8000 families; but if all parts were built 
upon, it might contain 26,000 houses; for it is of al. 
most incredible length.” From this it appears that 
in Léo’s time the population of Bougia was probably 
90,000 souls, and it is possible that it may have once 
amounted to above 100,000. At present, exclusive of 
the French garrison, I do not believe that it contains 
500 persons ; for, by the report of M. Genty de Bussy, 
the population ot Bougia in November, 1833, was as 
follows :—After the occupation of the place by the 
French, there remained in it fifty-six ind: viduals—men, 
women, and children; the inhabitants who had fled, 
but returned alter the siege, were nineteen; the Bou- 
giotes who were in Algiers at the time of the expedi- 
tion, but who returned atterwards, were 44 ; the native 
guides of the French army, and the other native Afri- 
cans who settled in the place, amounted to fifteen ; 
making a total of 134. 

Leo's further description of epee contras's equal- 
ly with its present dilapidation. “ Wondertul,” he says 
“is the architecture of its houses, its temples, col- 
leges, and palaces. Numerous are the professors of 
the arts: some of them are teachers of law; «thers, 
of natural philosophy.” He speaks also of its sump- 
tuous inns, its wide and elegant market, and of walls 
adorned with the most beautiful inscriptions in wood 
and plaster. Did Leo mean all this description to ap- 
ply to the town when it was under Spanish domina- 
tion? I certainly think not ; for he immediately adds, 
that the opulent citizens of Bougia gave great vexa- 
tion to the Spania:ds by their powerful pratical gal- 
leys; on which account, Peter, Count of Navarre, 
was sent by the King of Spain with an army and four- 
teen ships of war; and that the natives, flying trom 
the town, gave it up, full of rich plunder, to the Spa- 
niards. ‘his was in 15(8, when Leo was six‘een years 
old. He published his “ History ot Africa” in 1526, 
and if he ever saw Bougia, is more likely to have seen 
it under Spanish than Moorish dominion. Neverthe- 
less, I think he ascribes to the Mvors, and not the 
Spaniards, all the splendid edifices of which he speaks, 
although it is probable that the Moors had employed 
Italian architects. A few years afterwards, Barbaros- 
sa made an attempt to recover Bougia but it proved 
abortive. 

Whilst I was passing down the harbour, to embark 
for Bona, I observed, on the walls of its fortress near- 
est the sea, two stones, with an inscription on each, 
but at such an elevation, that L could not read them. 
Mr. Bransil, however, kindly promised to copy them 
for me; and, on my return from Bona, I found that 
they were as follows :— 

SEPT. 30. SIENDO CAPITAN Y ALCAYDE EN 
ESTA FORTALEZA POR EL EMPERADOR 
CARLO QUINTO DON LUIS DE PERALTA, HIJO 
DE DON ALONZO DE PERALTA Y DE DONNA ANA 
DE VELASCO MVRQVES DE FALCES—LOADA 
SEA DIOS. ANN 1543. 

The other inscription is in Latin, to the purity of 
which, if you object, I can only say that 1 give it as 
Mr. Bransil transcribed it for me:— 

ECCE TESTES VICTORIA, OBTENTA 
IN EPIPHANIA PROPRESIDE SEBASTIANO 
DEL CASTILLO PRO LUD@VICO DE PERALTA 
CENERALI. ANNO 1545. 

From the latter inscription, it is evident that there 
had been hostilities between the natives and Spaniards 
long subsequent to the repulse of Barbarogea, and in 
the interval between that event and the final abandon. 
ment of the place by the Christians. 

Laugier de Tassy, writing early in the eleventh cen- 
tury, mentions Bougia as a town pretty strong and 
well peopled. Itis the capitel, he says, of a province 


by the Romans; and the Goths established there the 
seat of theirempire. Abni, a Saracen prince, chased 
them from thence in 762. Joseph, the first King of 
Morocco, conquered it, and gave it to Huchan Ur- 
meni, a prince of his race, whose heirs reigned over it 
until the twelfth century. It was then conquered by 
the King of Tunis, who gave it to Abulferez, one of 
his sons, in whose family it continued till it was cap- 
tured by Peter of Navarre, in the reign of Ferdinand 
V.of Spain. After the defea: of Charles V. before 
Algiers, the Algerines took advantage of the occa- 
sion, and marched with all their forces on Bougia. 
They stormed the castle on the harbour and the cita- 
del on the heights; so that Alonzo de Peralta, the 
a Governor, demanded a capitulation. Hewas 
allowed to return, with 400 men, to Spain, where the 
m: narch condemned him to ose his hand. 

M.Genty de Bussy, late Intendant Civil, or Com- 
missary General of the French Governmentin the Al- 
gerine Regency, has published the names of the na- 
tive tribes, to the number of between thirty-five, who 
inhabit the territory around Bougia, to the distance of 
forty miles. He estimates their men capable ot bear- 
ing arms at 15,000 infantry and 500 cavalry. From 
all these tribes, however, I do not believe that the 
French collect a sinule tranc; the Bey of Constan- 
tina himself, in whose province they lie, cannot extort 
tribute from more than a third part of them. ‘Il'hose 
Highlanders maintain their independence as hardily 
against the French as they used to do against the 
‘Turks. It was but the other day that they ekirmished 
with the former at the blockhouse, only a mile out of 
town, on the plain between it and the river Monsou- 
rah. They were expected to visit the French out- 
posts on the very day of our first touching at Bougia; 
but they did not come, and thus disappointed us of the 
sight of a little battle. In Lemeson’s time, the Turks 
kept here 300 infantry and 100 cavalry ; but this force 
was barely sufficient to keep the Kabyles on the out- 
side of the walls. The Algcrines, for the sake of their 
navy, were obliged to purchase timber from the woody 
mountains of this prevince, and to be their very hum- 
ble customers. The products of the eountry are oil, 
soap, dried figs, and, above all, earpenters’ wood ; they 
also manufacture spades and plough-shares, 

In the course of the day we embarked for Bona, 
and immediately on clearing the Bay of Bougia pas- 
sed a place called Jigel, sometimes pronounced Gige- 
ry, which was once a considerable town, though now 
reduced to a few miserable houses. In looking to this 
part of the coast, I could not but recall the affecting 
adventures of an Irish agit who were once wreck- 
ed on it. Their story is told by Laugier de Tassy, 
which I sha'l give you pretty nearly in his own 
words. On the 23d of October, 1719, Madame Bourk 
emba:ked from Cette, in Languedoc, on board a Ge- 
noese vessel Jshe had with her, her son and daughter, 
and her brother-in-law, the Abbé Bourk—besides a se- 
cretary and six domestics, four women and two men. 
She was bound for Spain, where she was expected by 
her husband, Count Bourk, whe had followed James 
11. into France,and was now an efficer in the Spanish 
service. ‘The second day, being on the coast of Cata- 
lonia, near Barcelona, their vessel was captured by an 
Algerine corsair; but as the Countess had a passport 
from the court of France, the pirate captain treated 
her with the utmost respect, and assured her that no 
wrong should be done either to her or any of her suite. 
She asked permisssion to remain in the Genoese ves. 
sel with her family and servants, to which the corsair 
agreed; but be took the Genoese crew aboard his own 
ship, and put some Turks in their stead on board of 
the bark of Genoa, which he took in tow, and set sail 
towards Algiers. On the 30th of the month, however, 
a furious tempest came on from the north-west—the 
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towed his prize—and the Genoese bark, unable to 
keep his company and driven right before the wind, 
was forced on the coast between Bougia and Gigery, 
where it was broken to pieces. The Moorish Kabyles, 
who during storms from the north keep a good look- 
out on their mountain-tops for distressed vessels, 
watched their prey, and came down to plunder the 
wreck. The A ne sailors, who saved themselves 
by swimming, told the natives ashore they lett in the 
vessel a princess of France. ‘I'he Kabyles threw them- 
selves into the water to save the survivors of the 
wreck—but they could only find Miss Bourk, her un- 
cle the Abbé Bourk, a maid servant, and two valets; 
Madame Bourk had perished with her son, her secre- 
tary, and three female servants. On landing, they con- 
ducted M:ss Bourk and the other survivors to one of 
the most inaccessible places in the mountains, where 
tents and food were afforded them; next day the 
sheiks of the neighbouring tribes assembled to settle 
what should be done. It was debated whether they 
should write to the Aga of Gigery, and instruct him 
to communicate with the consul of France at Algiers 
about the ransoming of the young lady and her suite, 
or wait till the consul! himself should apply for them; 
the latter resolution was adopted—upon which Miss 
Bourk, though she was only ten years old, wrote a let- 
ter to the French consul at Algiers, informing him of 
their sad situation, from which she conjured him 
to redeem them at whatever price. The Moors con- 
veyed this letter to a Marabout near Boug:a, whose 
sanctity was in such odour, that, when poor people in 
the country asked for charity, they begged for it in 
the name of God and of this Marabout; the hol 
man instantly sent off the letter by an express to Al. 
piers. It reached the French consul; but as there 

appened to be a special envoy from France at the 
time in Algiers, the consul put the business into his 
hands. 

Meanwhile, before an answer could be received, a 
young Kabyle, the only son of one of the most con- 
siderable sheiks, saw Miss Bourk, and asked his fa. 
ther’s leave to marry her. ‘The consent, however, of 
the other sheiks was necessary, and when the father 
applied for it, some of the most powerful of them dis- 
puted the prize; but it was resolved in full council, 
that all individual claims to the little Christian’s hand 
should be given up, and that her ransom and that of 
her suite should be divided among the tribes. 

The envoy of his Most Christian Majesty made im- 
mediate application to the Dey of Algiers for the deli- 
verance of the captives. The Dey replied, that the 
Kabyles in that quarter did sok aakhtwledce his au- 
thority, but promised to do his best for the relief of 
the sufferers; and he sent orders to the Agas of Bou- 
gia and Gigery to use all possible means for recover- 
ing them; at the same time he wrote to the principal 
Marabouts of these two places, desiring them to act 
in concert with the Agas. On the 24th of November, 
the envoy of France dispatched a vessel, which set 
sail for Bougia from the port of Algiers. On board 
this vessel was Ibraham Hoja, the interpreter ot the 
consul, who carried orders to the Agas and the Mara. 
bouts; the irstant that these letters were received, a 
negotiation for the ransom of the prisoners was com- 
menced, and it finished in their being released. Miss 
Bourk and her suite reached Algiers in safety, and 
with equal safety returned to France. 

LETTER XVI. 

During our passage trom Bougia to Bona, I again 
amused myself with reading Leo Africanus, particu- 
larly his account of the place to which we were steer- 
ing. Bona, according to Leo, is situated more than a 
mile (in secunda miliario) from an ancient town cal. 
led Hippo, which was founded by the Romans, and 
where the divine Augustine held his bishoprick. At the 
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fall of the Roman empire, Hippo, or Hippona submit. 
ted to the Goths; but it was alierwards burnt by the 
Arabs, At the end of a great many years a new cit 
was built out of the ruins of the ancient one, whichis 
stil! called Bona by the Christians, but by the Arabs 
Beld el Huneb, or the town of Jujebs, on account of 
the vast quantity of that fruit which is dried in the 
summer and preserved for winter. “* It numbers (says 
Leo,) about 3000 families, and its people are ingenious 
and active both in merchandise and the usetul arts. 
Their looms supply a grea! quantity of the cloth that 
is carried into Numidia; but the houses and even pub. 
lic edifices are very mean, with the exception of one 
temple near the sea; they have no fountains nor any 
fresh water but rain, which they keep in cisterns,” 
After alluding to the sordid rags and sanctity of its 
Marabouts, he describes the spacious plain in the 
neighbourhood of Bona, which is forty miles in length 
and twenty-five in breadth. 1 was charmed with Leo’s 
piel iption of this fertile expanse, and dreamt of it all 
night. 

Early next morning we entered the harbour of Bo. 
na. As you approach it the shore presents a singular 
and immense rock, to which nature in her sport has 
given such a likeness to a lion couchant, that you re. 
mark the resemblance belore being told that this is 
called the Lion Rock. On the whole, the view of 
Bona from the sea is not unpicturesque, but the city 
has remained faithful to Leo’s account of its misera- 
ble houses, which are lower than those of Algiers 
though the streets are wider. We repaired to the 
principal inn, where we break fasted indiflerently at the 
charge of four franes a-head, and were told that each 
of our beds would cost five francs a night. Ere noon I 
sallied forth with Mr. Brown and a French artist, who 
had come from Algiers to take sketches of the coast 
—and crossing the marsh that intervenes, got to the 
few ruins that remain of the ancient Hippo Regius 
The river Boojeemah, which has a bridge of Roman 
workmanship built over it—runs along the western 
side of this marshy plain,as the Scibhouse, a much 
larger river, does to the eastward—both of them bay. 
ing their influx together into the sea. 

he ruins of the ancient city are spread over a neck 
of land that lies between these rivers, which, near the 
banks, is plain and level, but rises afterwaids to a 
moderate elevation. ‘These ruins are about half a 
league in circuit, and consist of large broken walls 
and cavities beneath the level of the soil, which are 
traditionally called the Roman cisterns. My friend 
Neiikomm, who had visited Bona before I met him at 
Algiers, spoke to me about these enormous cavities, 
and insisted that they must have been churches. The 
French painter assured me that they had teen grana- 
ries; but, with all respect both for painting and mu- 
sic, your poetical friend adheres to the old opinion that 
they were cisterns: the remains of an aqueduct he- 
tween them and the river settles all doubt upon the 
subject. Among the ruins is shown the guble of a 
high building, which is said to be that of the convent 
of St. Augustine; some lofty trees overshade the 
neighbourhood of the saint’s abode. Undefinable but 
solemn feelings came over me, as I trod the ground. 

We pursued our way beyond the ruins along the 
eastward road, and came up with an Arab family 
whose habitation was an old ruinous honse on the 
road side. The father of the family was tending some 
cattle in an adjacent field, and the mother, a very 
good-looking woman, with the relics of true Arabian 
beauty, was weaving a web of woollen cloth on the 
grass near their habitation. The simplicity of her 
weaving was worthy of the first ages of the world; 


instead of a shuttle she employed a needle, which car- . 


ried the woof along the threads of the warp that were 
stretched along the ground; she had a rude sort of 
reed, through which the threads of the warp were 
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run, and by drawing in the reed she bound the woof 
and warp together. How —— is human art in 
all its s'ages from simplicity to perfection! With tull 
recollections in my mind of the wonderful power 
looms which I had seen at Glasgow, I could still 
look with interest on the work of this poor female ar- 
tizan. Her two little sons and a daughter were beside 
her—all the three struck us as remarkably beautiful. 
I made Brown, who understands Arabic, put some 
questions to her, and she answered them without in- 
terrupting her work, as gracetully and easily as if she 
had been receiving us inadrawing room. “ How 
old,” I asked, “* is this sweet little girl ?” (she seemed 
to be about eight years old). “I cannot tell you,” 
she answered; “she was born several summers and 
winters before the French came here.” “Do you re- 
member then, how many summers and winters have 

one by since the birth of either of your sons?” “ No, 
FT camade tell you, but I was married not long after 
there was a battle in this neighbourhood, and when 
heads were carried about on poles.” In fact, these 
Arabs take no note of time, and have neither clocks 
nor registers; yet they are descendants of the people 
who taught us algebra. 

On returning to the hotel we found a polite note 
trom the Governor-General Monck D*Uzer, inviting 
us to consider his table as our own during our stay at 
Bona. We dined with him accordingly the same day, 
and whether it was imagination or not, I thoughi that 
the French General and his staff, surrounded by bar- 
barians, were as glad to see European visitants as we 
were to receive their hospitality I certainly remem- 
ber few pleasanter evenings. General D'Uzer is a 
frank, plain man. The French press speaks pretty 
freely about the character and conduct of the leading 
officers in this colony, and confidential conversation 
speaks still more freely about them; but I have never 
heard D’Uzer’sname mentioned without respect ; and 
even the Baron Pichon, who blames certain proceed- 
ings of the French with regard to Bona, exculpates 
the present governor, and mentions him in laudatory 
terms. I was therefore flattered with the General’s 
readiness, I could almost say zeal, in my conversation 
with him, to inform me of the relative position of the 
French and natives in this part of Africa. 1 felt asa 
compliment and as a good sign of the man his obvi- 
ous wish that I should appreciate the justice and hu- 
manity of his principles in governing this part of Afri- 
ca. He saidto me, “I have conciliated the natives 
by kindness and probity; pray come out with me to- 
morrow, and we will take a morning ride over a part 
of the vast plain to the east of Bona, where we shall 
pass through encampments of the Arabs without a 
single Frer.ch musket to guard us: we shall have 
none with us but native horsemen, and yet you shall 
teas sale as if you were in the streets of London.” 
Well, we waited on the General next morning, and 
set outon Arabian steeds, with which he furnished 
us, with 100 native cavalry preceding, and 500 follow. 
ing us, all in their white bernousses. We cantered 
out from Bona to the distance of fourteen miles, in a 
procession that was as regular as a funeral, thougha 
great deal quicker; and, riding at the side of the Ge- 
neral, 1 had thus the advan‘age of his conversation 
fora couple of hours, T'o be sure, when our horses 
snuffed the country air, they showed a disposition to 
scamper off without regard to order, but we reined 
them in pretty well till the end of our journey. We 
passed an eminence that was guarded by a company 
of Turks. I will tell you by-and-by how it happens 
that the French have Turkish soldiers in their pay near 

ona. The guard of Turks turned out in long tile to 
salute the General. ‘They were tall, fine men, and I 
admired their gracefulness in performing the cere- 
mony. They did not present their muskets, but kept 
them within their arms whilst they folded their hands 
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to their breasts, bowing their heads as in the accus- 
tomed Oriental salaam. The General described to me 
the present produce and resources of the country, and 
enlarged on the acvantages that might be drawn from 
it by European cultivation. He maintained his troops 
he said, not by exactions from the natives, but by fair 
purchase, and at a very slight cost to the French go- 
vernment, meat being ccentracted for at two sous @ 
pound, and bread proportionably cheap. As we pro- 
ceeded on the vast plain that stretches to the borde's 
of Tunis, I was struck with its verdure, and appear- 
ance of natural though neglected fertility. There were 
here and there tall and dry shrubs, and abundance of 
thistles; but the soil, as far as my eyes could reach, 
was in general grassy and of a vivid green; for miles 
together I cou'd have imagined myself riding over the 
turf of Kensington-gardens. 1 recalled to mind Joan- 
nes Leo’s description of it, “* Huic oppido spatiosissima 
quedem est planities cujus longitudo quadraginta, 
latitudo autem viginti quinque continet miliara—heec 
frugibus ferendis est felicissima.” He then mentions 
the vast affluence of its cultivators in herds and flocks, 
and the quantities of butter and grain which they 
brought to market. After calculating in my own mind 
the number of square miles and acres which this plain 
must contain, I asked the General what he reckoned 
the population of its present cultivaturs to be, and he 
computed them at 2000 souls. Here, then, are 1000 
square miles of richly capable land, or 650,000 acres, 
that would afford comfortable farms to six or seven 
thousand farmers, and would maintain the popu ation 
of a little kingdom, inhabited by poor creatures who 
can people it only in the proportion of two heads toa 
mile. “ And this plain must be healthy, if I may judge 
by the air that I breathe?” “It is less unhealthy,” 
said the General, “than the marshy land near Bona, 
and then the town itself, where the rubbish of un- 
inhabited houses and other causes have noxious influ- 
ences; but those influences are declining, and I trust 
will soon be removed.” The fee-simple of land may 
here be purchased at the rate of three francs an acre ; 
but General D’Uzer was too candid to deny that the 
European settler wou'd have to encounter some dan- 
ger of bad health on the plain itself until the cultiva- 
tion of the earth shall have improved the atmosphere. 
When nature is abandoned to herself there is always 
more or less insalubrity of climate: there is, more- 
over, throughout the oe it region a scarcity of whole- 
some water, for there are very few fountains, and its 
rivers are turbid. At first, and for a considerable time, 
the mortality at Bona was frightful; in the January 
of 1833 the garrison, 4000 in number, had exactly 2000 
in hospital. Even in 1834, the number of invalids was 
not diminished, but the deaths were much tewer. A 
repaired aqueduct now brings be'ter water into the 
town; the hospitals have much improved, as well as 
the barracks of the soldiers; greater attention is also 
paid to prevent the soldiers from poisoning themselves 
with strong liquors and with fruits. 

At the distance of some fonrteen miles from Bona 
we halted, and allowed our horses to browze for an 
hour on a grassy spot, whilst the native cavaliers sat 
smoking their pipes under groups of trees as pictures- 
quely as if they had been sitting for their portraits to 
a painter. On returning, I was not so fortunate as 
to have much of General D’Uzer’s company. We had 
scarcely remounted, when a portion of the Arabs, 
who had to return to their own villages instead of 
Bona, clapped spurs to their steeds, and swept away 
like wild-deer in a contrary direction to the route pur- 
sued by the Gener»! and his staff. Their suddenly 
galloping off, caused, by some accident, a report to be 
spread that a wild boar had been started, and that the 
Arabs were in chase of him; and my steed, catching 
the romour, neighed, as much as to say, “ Ha, ha!” 
and set off with me, as if he had been willing to show 
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the mettle of his pasture. When I reined him in, he 
reared on his hind legs, and gave me hints that if I 
‘ did not go forward with him he would leave me be- 
hind—-so I let him carry me over bush and briar, 
whilst the hard, dry thistle-heads were banging against 
my stirrups, till we came up with the native troop. 
One of them, who understood French, kindly acted as 
interpreter between me and my horse. Clapping the 
buttocks of the noble animal, he tuld him in Arabie, in 
the first place, that 1 had no desire to hunt a boar, and 
in the next place that there was no boar to hunt. 
Having converted my horse to the same opinion, I 
persnaded him to turn round and rejuin the General’s 
cavalcade. On our way back to Bona we visited-an 
encampment of the Arabs. One of them came out 
to meet us, and presented to me a cup of buttermilk, 
which he poured out of a pitcher. The beverage was 
welcome alter a fatiguing ride; but 1 turned to the 
General, and requested him to drink first; he refused, 
however, saying, ‘Iam at home here—this compli- 
ment is intended for you asa stranger ;” and observ- 
> Maen { had my hand in my pocket, he added, 
_“ Don’t offer any money—this man is the Patriarch of 
the Adouar.” Unlike the generality of the Arab pa- 
triarchs, the man before us had a mean appearance; 
but of course, after the General’s information, 1 
thanked him only with a salaam. 
—p——__ 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST, 


Visit to Alexandria, Damascus and Jerusalem, dur- 
ing the successful campaign of Ibrahim Pasha. 
By Epwarp Hose, M. D. . 


The fluctuations that are daily passing over the 
East, and the suspense in which its aflairs are kept 
by the growing power of Egypt, the decline of the 

ttoman rule, and the watchtul policy ot Russia, af- 
ford sufficient excuse for a new work upon a subject 
which has already been fertile of books, Syria and 
Palestine, Egypt and Nubia—the scenes ot the oldest 
traditions of our faith—are now the theatre of a vast 
poiitical struggle, and so rapid are the changes to 
which they are subject that we look with anxiety to 
the reports of the Inet traveller, although much that 
he has to tell has been already told. During the pub- 
lishing season which has just closed, we reviewed an 
unusual variety of works of travels, and many of 
them, including La Martine’s, the most pvetical and 
fascinating of them all, related to the countries tra- 
versed in these volumes. by Dr. Hogg; but the spirit 
in which that gentleman approaches his subject, and 
the objects which he mainly proposes to himseif, in- 
fuse into his work a sufficient tone of novelty to make 
it a welcome addition to our recently-acquired sture of 
information. Dr. Hogg, atter a course of successful 
professional exertion in England, finding his health 
impaired by his pursuits, retired to a tranquil retreat at 
Naples, where, being unmoved by any false ambition 
for public lite, he would have remained, had he not 
been tempted to accompany a friend on a journey to 
the east. Such a journey presented many inducements. 
He was aware that the antiquities of those countries 
had been already explored, and that there was scarcely 
a feature of historical interest that had not been ex- 
amined and described: but he also felt that the politi- 
cal changes which circumstances are constantly pro- 
ducing would render such statements of facts as he 
could collect, and such observations as he might be 
enabled to offer upon the existing condition of the peo- 
ple in their domestic and international ‘elations, ac- 
ceptable to the great body of inquirers. In this opi- 


nion he was strengthened by the advice of Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, who urged him to arrange the notes taken 
on his journey, and prepare them for publication. ‘The 
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traveller might be supposed to create. The liberal 
policy of Mohammed Ali afforded him greater facili. 
ties in Syria than strangers have hitherto possessed in 
that country, and as he kept in view throughout the 
political circumstances of Egypt and the Ottoman em- 
pire, we find these volumes well worthy of public at. 
tention, ‘There is much in them with which we are 
already familiar, nor does the writer ofien throw a 
fresh interest over such topics by any remarkable 
be: uty or energy of style,or by any idle play of the 
imagination; but the quiet and truthful spirit of the 
composition, i's treedom from the vanities of author. 
ship, and the useful xnow!edge with which it abounds, 
abundanily atone for the absence of those mote siil. 
ful and entertaining qualities that so frequently in mo. 
dern publications are made to supply the place of so- 
ber and valuable commentary.— Nor is the work defi- 
cient in mere matter of amusement: it Contains a ya- 
riety of very pleasant sketches and striking anecdotes; 
it brings pictures of costumes and of individuals be. 
fore us that are both natural and agreeable; and the 
tone is, on the whole, so sensible, judicivus, and un- 
pretending, that the reader will be sure to derivea 
more enduring delight from it than if it were more 
picturesque and enthusiastic. The picturesque of the 
east has been nearly exhausted, but its political and 
social aspects yield an abundant harvest. 

The route lies trom Naples to Malia, and thence di- 
rect to Alexandria, where Dr. Hogg was received 
with great kindness by the Pasha, from whom he ob- 
tained some valuable hints upon the general features 
ol Egyptian politics. At Alexandria he embarked for 
Syria, and landed at Tripoli, and departed from thence 
with a caravan, passing Mount Lebanon, and the Be- 
kaa to Balbec, where he visited the celebrated temples, 
now converted intg a fortress by the Moslems. From 
Balbec he proceeded to Damascus, which affords him 
matter for consideration in proportion to its impor- 
tance: and then recrossing the Bekaa, he passed on to 
Saidee, the ancient Sidon, visiting Lady Hester Stan- 
hope in her mountain retreat; from thence to Soor, 
the Tyre of the ancients, Acre, the scene of one ot 
the most memorable sieges of our time, Mount Car- 
mel, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. Having satisfied his cu- 
rios ty in that quarter, he went to Damietta, and then 
to Alexandria, ascended the Nile to Upper Egypt, re- 
turned to Thebes, participated in a fére given in Bel. 
zoni’s tomb, and finally, glad to «scape from the 
Egyptian Nile boats, disembarked at Cairo. From 
this sketch of the track,the nature of the subjects 
treated of in these volumes may by seen ; of their exe- 
cution we will enable the reader to judge by placing 
before hiin extracts as copious as our space will per- 
mit us to make. : 

Passing over the intermediate journey, we will opea 
at once on Alexandria.—Here is a picture of the 
streets—the costume of the people—and the interval 
papers ot the place, that is extremely vivid and lie- 

ike. 

“ Our hote! was situated in the midst of the Frank 
quarter, and 1 felt as if I should never be tired of the 
new and perpetually-changing scene which our pro- 
jecting cage always presented. The constant succes- 
sion of passengers was made up of a motley assem- 
blage of Arabs, Turks, Greeks, and Franks, each in 
their peculiar costume. Military officers frequently 
passed on horseback, in richly. embroidered uniforms, 
with an ornament on each breast, either simply © 
wrought silver, or composed of diamonds, according 
to their grade; always with one or two “running 
footmen” in long blue cotton vests, and white turbans, 
preceding their horses, and often followed by two 
others, whose dresses had a more military cast. 
Sometimes groups of soldiers lounged by, shabbily 
habited in dingy red jackets and trowsers, with a cap 
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men, of every variety of complexion, ill-dressed, bare 
legged, and almost shoeless. ‘Then came strings of 
camels, carrying skins ot water, loads of merchan- 
dize, and indeed every thing that requires transport, 
for wheeled carriages are never used for such purposes 
here. People ef all classes and countries, passed by 
mounted on donkeys, which supply the place of 
hackney-coaches, together with Arab women carry- 
ing on their heads water jars, or large shallow baskets, 
containing bread, and other articles, for sale. ‘These 
are dressed only in a long and full blue cotton gar- 
ment, with a piece of the same material thrown over 
the head, one corner of which, held in the mouth, 
performs the cftice of a veil, or, more frequently, their 
ugliness is concealed by a long blue face cloth, orna- 
mented at the top with coloured beads. They are 
usually tall and well-formed, but those of the lower 
class, who sometimes leave their faces uncovered, 
have a frightful blue ornament tattoed beneath a lower 
lip, a dirty, olive complexion, and altogether a disgus- 
ting, squalid appearance. Now and then women of 
the better class passed along, shrouded from head to 
foot in capacious black silk wrappers, while a narrow 
white veil, reaching from the top of the nose to the 
feet, by allowing the eyes only to be seen, produced a 
hideous ghost-like aspect. ‘These portly dames, whose 
voluminous wrappings, and waddling gait when on 
foot; give them the appearance of walking woolsacks, 
were often mounted astride on donkeys, their feet 
placed in short stirups, and their awkward-looking, 
elevated saddles, as well as the backs of the animals 
they rode, covered with rich carpets. An attendant 
held the bridle, and one or two others followed, accord- 
ing to their rank. Negroes of both sexes were fre- 
quently mingled with the crowd, some of them smart- 
ly dressed, with gay red turbans, while. others looked 
as if devoted to a life of laborious slavery, or of ab- 
ject destitution. ‘The scene was now and then diver- 
sified by groups of picturesque beggars, often sur- 
rounded by numerous children, all nearly in a state of 
nudity, and many, partially or totally blind; those 
moved slowly along, constantly repeating, in a pite- 
ous tone, their importunate supplications.” 

The pasha, whose European reputation invests him 
with great personal interest,received Dr. Hogg and 
his companion with great courtesy, and in the course 
of a conversation with them gave them some usetul 
advice, informing them that they should be furnished 
with such a firman in their journey to Damascus as 
should ensure their safety, but recommending them, 
if they found that the city had been forcibly entered 
by Ibrahim Pasha, to assume the Turkish dress. 

“Mr. Thurburn agreed with his highness in opinion 
as to the expediency of adopting the costume ot the 
country, observing, that Aats had seldom been seen at 

mascus, and the appearance of them at this junc- 
ture might prodnce discontent, or even public distur- 
bance. The pasha replied, that the inhabitants of that 
city had always been barbarous, fanatic, and untrac- 
table; but that, before the end of a year, if it remained 
in his possession, the English consul, who had former- 
ly been refused admission, should be established in 
peace and security, and hats no longer be considered a 
rarity. ‘his last remark was accompanied with an 
arch look, and a hearty English laugh, on the part of 
the pasha, in which the only two of his audience who 
understood the equivocal meaning of the word as 
heartily joined, for hats are held in such abomination 
by the ‘Turks as to be continually the subject ot wit 
and ridicule,” 

In illustration of the barbarous character of the 
people of Damascus, his highness related the follow- 
ing anecdote, 

“An European traveller, in the course of his jour- 
hey, arrived in that city, to the great annoyance of the 
then governing pasha. After a short imprisonment, 
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and suffering the punishment of the bastinado, he was 
dismissed, to find his way to some more hospitable 
asylum. On discovering to what country he belon 
it was suggested to the head ot the government, that 
a complaint of his outrage might perhaps be made by 
the representative of the traveller’s nation at Con- 
stantinople, and that perchance his high mightiness 
might some day be called to account for the severity 
he had exercised. To be prepared for such an “ un- 
towardevent,” the unfortunate guide who had condue. 
ted the traveller thither, was instanly seized, and five 
hundred blows inflicted on the soles of his feet, for 
haviig brought the governor into such a dilemma. 
This was considered by the authorities to be sufficient 
satisfaction to the traveller for the suffering he had in- 
advertantly undergone, nor did they entertain any 
doubt of being elsewhere exculpated from all blame by 
this convincing proot ot the promptitude and impar- 
tiality with which they administer justice.” 

Of the Greeks, his highness gave the following oe 
nions, which are wound up with some allusions to his 
own history that are extremely curious. 


“ He was of opinion that if that country had pro- .« 


duced any man of commanding talent, capable of uni- 
ting all parties, and of judiciously directing their ef- 
forts to one object, a favourable termination would 
long since have been obtained; and even now, if a 
prince possessed of power and wealth had been ad- 
vanced to the throne, he might have reconciled the 
conflicting opinions and opposmg interests which still 
distract the unhappy country, and have succeeded in 
establishing a government upon a solid foundation. 
At present, however, there was no sign that the new- 
ra ag monarchy would be efficiently supported ei- 
ther by power, talent, or treasure, and how then could 
its stability or permanence be anticipated ? 

“ He said he knew the Greeks well, and had lon 
since foretold to Admiral Codrington the untimely 
of Capo d’ Istria, and that his prediction had been tul- 
filled to the very letter, although a little later than he 
had expected. He believed the same fate to await the 
new King Otho, unles he brought with him a suffi- 
cient body of troops to secure his personal safety, and 
a well-stored treasury to satisly the rapacity of those 
who could be gained by no other means. : 

“ He referred at some length to himself, and his own 
early proceedings. He said that he came into Egypt 
a mere unprotected soldier, with nothing but his sword 
and his courage to befriend him—for he had not even 
secured the support of an influential patron in the su- 
preme divan at Constantinople, an advantage which 
those sent to distant countries generally took care to 
obtain—that his ambition, at that time, did not aspire 
to a very high grade; but, by taking advai tage of 
circumstances as they arose, and by Pa me- 
“— the various classes of men with whom he had 
to deal, he had gradually, and by his own efforts only, 
raised himself to the station he now filled.” 

The personal appearance of the pasha, and the 
apartment in which he received his visitors, are also 
possessed of some interest. } : 

“The pasha was simply dressed—without either 
embroidery or jewels—and wore a sabre plainly moun- 
ted in gold. His statue is rather under the middle size ; 
he does not appear to be more than sixty, is plump and 
well looking, with dark, restless, piercing eyes; an 
animated countenance, and a prepossessing manner. 
He is still fresh and unwrinkled, and although his 
beard is silvery, it adds only a certain dignity to his 
aspect, without giving him the appearance of age. 
His manner of speaking is quick and lively; he laughs 
often and heart ly, and is quite tree from that air of so- 
lemn dulness so characteristic of the Turks, and pro- 
bably produced by the narcotic fumes they perpetually 
inhale. 


“ On the divan, a neatly.folded cambric pocket hand- 
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kerchief, and a European gold snuff-box, to which oc- 
casionally he had recourse, lay by hisside. After our 
¢offee, a pipe was brought for himself only, this mark 
of honour being never conferred on any British sub- 
ject below the rank of a peer. ; 

“ The spacious apartment in which we were receiv- 
ed, notwithstanding its splendid divan, had an empty, 
forlorn look. From the ceiling, indeed, a handsome 
ag chandelier, filled with wax lights, was suspended; 

t the only article of cabinet furniture it contained 
was a small round table standing in the middle of the 
room, and upon this was placed a silver filagree branch 
with wax lights, each in a separate glass shade. The 
dreary, unpainted walls were only varied, near the 
door, by having on each side four or five coloured 
prints, in black frames, disposed without order, close 
a and these seemed to consist either of a set 
of marine signals, or of the national colours of mari- 
time powers.” 

The cavalcade of the ladies of the harem, and an 
account of the visit of an English lady to their secluded 
dwelling, are also worthy a place. 

“* When I had nearly reached the city, I meta curi- 
ous cavalcade passing one of the gates. It consisted 
first of a large coach with closed blinds, preceded and 
surrounded by many attendants, both on horseback 
and on foot. Next came a crowd of females, moun- 
ted on asses and mules; all closely enveloped in sable 
wrappers, with their features concealed by long white 
face-cloths. Attendants on foot led the animals they 
bestrode ; and ethers, more gaily dressed, were moun- 
ted on horseback. Of the latter, the greater part, or 
perhaps all, were negroes, who evinced, by their con- 
sequential air, and plump, well-fed appearance, that 
they were the guardians to whose care women of rank 
are here especially confided. 

“This motley assemblage was the harem of the pa- 
sha, going to spend a few days at the house and gar- 
den I had just been inspecting. Every one caretully 
drew back as the troop advanced, and my timid at- 
tendant perseveringly resisted all my endeavours to 
obtain a close view. Some toot soldiers, indeed, who 
formed a part of their escort, would effectually have 
prevented a near approach. 

“ An English lady, now here, informed me that she 
was lately invited, at the desire of the pasha, to make 
a visit to the secluded inmates of the viceregal ha- 
ram. On taking advantage of this welcome oppor- 
tunity, the reception she experienced was highly flat- 
tering. Her dress, as might be expected, excited much 
curiosity; and some of the finer materials of which it 
was composed were greatly admired. 

“The three principal ladies, who seemed of supe- 
rior rank, were treated with great deference, and ser- 
ved by the others. They. were magnificently dressed, 
and their attendants were all richly decorated with 
gold and jewels. In manner they were perfectly easy 
and well bred, and no embarrassment was felt, as an 
Italian lady, who gave lessons in music, had been en- 
gaged to interpret between them. The dinner was 
served on tine English china, but on a low Turkish ta- 
ble. A deep flounce of brocade answered the purpose 
ot a table-cloth; cushions were the seats; embroider- 
ed napkins were abundantly supplied, and knives, 
forks, and spoons were regularly laid, althongh the 
Jatter were much in request. The splendid apartments 
were furnished with rich divans and cushions, and 
some of them with a piano, on which severnl of the 
the attendants played with considerable proficiency. 

“ The chief amusement of the ladies seemed to con- 
sist in petting a little negro child—a general favourite 
—fed with sugar-plumbs, and encouraged in childish 
flippancy by each in her turn; and all were greatly di- 
verted with the pert replies it frequently made. On 
taking leave the visitor was presented with a cashmere 
shawl, and left the ladies with the agreeable impres- 
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sion that the visit had been productive of mutual satis. 
faction.” 

But we linger too long in Alexandria, and must has. 
ten onwards. A brief scene in the still valley of Lia. 
moony, on the route from Tripoli, will afford a fa. 
vourable specimen in miniature of our author's de. 
scriptive powers. 

“We had soon after to descend a frightful steép, 
where fine plants of rhubarb grew in great abundance, 
and where, compelled to dismount, we thought the 
way both tedious and fearful. But this difficulty was 
trifling when compared with the dangerous descent we 
had next to make; for the mountain gorge, instead of 
leading us into the lower level, as we expected, termina. 
ted in the dry, stony bed of a winter torrent, which 
descended with almost perpendicular abruptness into 
the plainbeneath. Here our led horses and ourselves 
obtained an uncertain footing among sand and stones, 
while the muleteers hung with their whole weight up- 
on the tails of their loaded beasts, to prevent their fal- 
ling over and rolling to the botton. This perilous 
pass achieved, we found ourselves in a small valley, 
every where encompassed by heights, with only one 
pe within sight, near a mass of ruins, on the mar- 
gin of a considerabie stream. 

“ Having travelled five hours from our last resting. 
place, and suffered severely from heat, our beds, for 
security, were arranged on the flat roof of this solitary 
cabin, where we resigned ourselves unsheltered to 1e- 
pose. The sky was without a cloud; the muleteers 
were sitting in a circle round their fire, eating their 
humble fair; the disburdened beasts were placed around 
them, their tore-feet attached together and pinioned to 
the ground; the murmuring of the water deepened the 
stillness of the night, but overcome with weariness, 
we soon closed our eyes upon this delicious scene.” 

An interview with Lady Hester S:anhope—whose 
retirement has so often been invaded by the curious— 
cannot be omitted. It is one of the most graphic of 
its kind. 

“ Lady Hester was seated on the sofa, with a small 
table before her, near which was the only chair in the 
room. To this she immediately directed me, for the 
dazzling sunshine I had lefi threw every thing within 
into temporary obscurity. Her manner, as might be 
supposed, was dignified and graceful, and her voice of 
remarkable sweetness. As I became accustomed to 
the light, her widely expanded forehead, and finely-mo- 
delled profile, the energetic expression of her counte- 
nance, and a complexion white as the purest marble, 
forcibly reminded me of some precious specimen of 
Greek or Roman art. Deeply sensible to the kindness 
of her unlooked-for correspondent, she expressed & 
warm interest in her happiness, and spoke of her af- 
fectionately as “the friend of early days.” Her con- 
versation, always fluent and interesting, was often 
characterised by a depth of reflection, and shrewd- 
ness of remark, that savoured strongly of hereditary 
eloquence and talent. 

“ Her ladyship’s dress was that of the country. The 
fringed corners of a folded handkerchiet of green a 
yellow silk, brought so far over the forehead as to con- 
ceal the hair, fell upon her neck and shoulders. A 
turban, of white muslin, completed her head-dress 
with becoming effect. Her kaftaan was of stripe 
silk, with long, loose sleeves. Over this she wore 
a simple camlet abba, edged with gold cord—fitting 
closely at the neck, but unconfined at the waist—an 
of such a length, that the extremities only of crimson 
Turkish trowsers could be seen, talling over her yel- 
low shoes. , 

“ A bell-rope, near the sofa, was slightly touched, 
a a negro-girl quickly brought in coffee and sher- 

et. 

“Lady Hester, adverting to her residence of eigh- 
teen years in Syria, remarked that her proceedings 
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had often been censured because her motives were 
misunderstood, but as a free agent she was amenable 
only to the tribunal of her own judgment.—That 
having been considered as an object ol curiosity to 
“lionizing wanderers,” and thus rendered publicly 
conspicuous, contrary to her wishes, her retirement 
had often been invaded, and her hospitality claimed, 
by those who would never have ventured to present 
themselves to her in England without the interven- 
tion of mutual friends. She professed her readiness 
to assist any of her countrymen who really required 
aid, and her willingness at all times to receive intelli- 
gent travellers in search of information, but declared 
“her invincible repugnance to obtrusive visits of mere 
curiosity often made with no other view than to elicit 
her opinions, which, garbled, misstated, and commit- 
ted to the press, only served to expose her to animad- 
version and derision. 


“On this subject she enlarged with great energy 
and animation, She stated that her object had once 
been to make her retirement to the East beneficial to 
her country—that by conciliating the Arab tribes she 
had opened the road to Palmyra, and hoped to have 
enabled future travellers to investigate with security 
other ancient sites and interesting monuments. She 
affirmed that fragments of forgotten sciences were 
still pres rved in remote corners, of the East, and that 
many philosophical inquirers, from the farthest extre- 
mities of Persia and India, devoted themselves by la- 
borious travel, not only to obtain but to disseminate 
knowledge. By their means she had succeeded in dis- 
covering the secret of the unfading dyes for which 
some countries are eelebrated, and the art of fabrica- 
ting the curiously-tempered arms for which others 
are distinguished—that it had been her wish to pro- 
mote an advantageous interchange of useful arts be- 
tween distant and unconnected countries. Her plans, 
however, had been frustra'ed by the ver nee for 
whose benefit they were chiefly intended. From va- 
rious motives she had been beset by travellers belong- 
ing to every European nation. Some had attempted 
to deceive her by affecting to enter into her views— 
others had consdered her as influenced by some vi- 
sionary illusion—nor was “a ramble in Syria deemed 
complete, if one lion remained unseen.’ Hence, her 
house had been regarded as the privileged hospice of 
every “ home-sick wanderling”—her orivacy had been 
intruded upon—her liberality abused, and the confi- 
dence that belongs to domestic association violated, 
re at length, she had been compelled, to close the 

oor, 


“ Amidst much desultory conversation, of the high- 
est interest, mingled with anecdotes of her father’s ta- 
lents and peculiarities, and of her residence with her 
uncle during the last period of his stormy career, she 
referred to the intellectual superiority of the great po- 
litical leaders with whom she had been in intimate as. 
sociation. On my expressing surprise that she should 
have relinquished such enviable advantages, she re- 
plied with deep emotion, ‘I have lived with Mr. Pitt 
—with whom could 1 afterwards live ?’” 


An anecdote of a distressing domestic calamity that 
befel Lady Hester’s household in 1828, is here, we be- 
lieve, published for the first time. 


“A contagious fever crept into her establishment, 
which consisted of eighteen or twenty individuals, It 
spread widely among the domestics, and terror soon 
rendered them incapable of taking care of each Other. 
lhe duty ot nursing the sick thus devolved upon her- 
selt and on Miss Williams, who had accompanied her 
from England. The contagion at length attacked 
them both. Lady Hester for many days lay ina state of 

Opeless insensibility, from which she would probably 
never have recovered, but for the attachment of a 
grateful widow, once rescued from destitution by her 
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bounty, who now came to see, for the last time, her 
dying benefactress. 

“The doors of the house stood open—the uncon- 
scious invalid had been deserted by the servants in des- 
pair. ‘Ihe poor woman believed there was no hope, 
but resolved to remain with her to the last. Anxious 
to contribute to her comfort she attempted to moisten 
her parched lips. Perceiving that the power of swal- 
lowing had not entirely ceased, she joyfully supplied 
her with broth and milk, and never quitted her side till 
her senses were restored. But then came the moment 
of trial—for it could not long be concealed, that dur- 
ing Lady Hester’s insensibility, Miss Williams had 
fallen a sacrifice. A confidential steward, valued for 
his long and taithful services, had also shared the same 
fate; and among the inferior members of her house- 
hold there had been other victims——Overwhelmed 
with afliction, Lady Hester’s convalescence was tedi- 
ous, the loss of her valued companion irreparable, nor 
has she ever regained her former vivacity, or recover- 
ed her healthful appearance.” 

The first view of Jerusalem draws from the travel- 
ler a burst of refiection, that partakes in some sort of 
the nature of a lamentation, contrasting her present 
condition with her past. 

“ At length our fervent wishes were accomplished— 
Jerusalem, the object of our toilsome pilgrimage, was 
before us—but the discordant sight of battlements, 
minarets, and domes, produced a feeling of painful in- 
tensity, and an involuntary shudder. A thousand early 
associations, “ bursting their cerements,” seemed to 
start into new life. On this favoured spot patriarchs 
and prophets had dwelt, and here the perfect pattern of 
boundless commisseration—of pure beneficence—the 
glorious example of patient endurance, of superhu- 
man submission, had been displayed by the meek and 
lowly Saviour of mankind. Beneath these walls where 
Solomon had reigned in all his glory, contending hosts 
had often met in deadly conflict—all had again and 
again been involved in indiscriminate destruction— 
the rose of Sharon and the lily of the field had been 
alike trodden down. Jerusalem, that had once 
“crowned the mountains like a diadem,” was now 
stretched at our feet-—widowed—disconsolate- -m<urn- 
ing in sackcloth and ashes. Her borders naked and 
solitary—a few miserable huts and Mohammedan 
tombs only visible in the d'stance—the whole surface 
around parched and stony—with scarcely a tree or a 
blade of g lass to relieve the dazzling dryness of the 
waste. ‘The sources of fruitfulness seemed to have 
shrunk beneath the withering influence of neglect— 
the germs of fertility to have been blighted by a deso- 
lating blast. Scattered tufts of foliage and verdure on 
the mount Of Olives alone gave hope that sentence of 
barrenness had not been irrevocably passed upon a de- 
voted land.” 

After some difficulty the travellers obtained entrance 
to an hospice within the gate. 

“Admitted to a neglected court, surrounded by 
mean buildings, we remarked on one side a small cha- 
pel, near a dismal repulsive room, in which twenty or 
thirty native boys were learing Arabic lessons. On 
the other side was a stair-case leading to three or four 
comfortless apartments, where we were received by 
one vf the brotherhood, who resides in the hospice to 
perform religious service and to superinted the arrange- 
ments required by the inmates. 

“ This editice, built about the middle of the last cen- 
tury to accommodate pilgrims, is thronged at Easter 
with Syrian Catholics, bnt now contained only two 
strangers, both of them French; one collecting speci- 
mens of natural history, the other on a pilgrimage to 
the various sacred stations in the east. Two dreary 
rooms were assigned us. The largest, with a coned 
ceiling. and by far the best in the establishment, was 
furnished with a high stool and a small moveable plat- 
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form, intended for the traveller’s mattress, for in the 
East beds are never provided. A thick, rough plank 
supported by four rude legs,the whole presenting the 
unwieldly and uncouth form of a chopping block, did 
the duty of atable, while a solitary high-backed chair, 
that required the strength of two persons to lift, might, 
from its form and size, have served the heroes of the 
crusade.—This I was assured had been the only apart- 
ment of the late Queen Caroline during her stay in 
the holy city, and there still remains a clumsy frame- 
work of wood, then constructed to admit hand hang- 
ings to be placed before the part where she slept. The 
other rooms offered no accommadation beyond the 
stoo! and platform.” 


The miserable state of the town is thus truly de- 
scribed. 


“ Like other Turkish towns, the survey of the inte- 
rior disappoints the expectations excited by its exter- 
nal appearanee. The streets are narrow and uneven. 
Irregularly placed houses, with diminutive doors, and 
now and then a projecting upper window, are badly 
built, and from the scarcity and dearness of timber are 
usually covered with rude, bee-hive-shaped roofs, In 
some directions are detached heaps of ruins, and in 
others are enclosures fenced with the prickly Indian 
fig. ‘Towards the Jews’ quarter, some extensive 
ranges of walls and arches, the remains of the spa- 


cious hospital of the Knights of Malta, are still con- | 


sidered by the Hebrew inhabitants as English pro- 
perty. A few stragglers only are seen wandering in 
the streets—the bazaars are miserably furnished—one 
of them, arched and dark, is falling fast to ruin. 


“The trade of the town is confined to chaplets, 
crosses, carved shells, models of the sacred places, 
and mother-of-pearl receptacles for holy water, which 
sanctified in the sepulchre, are eagerly sought tor, and 
widely distributed through Catholic Europe. So low, 
however, is the state of art, but one individual only, 
an ingenious and intelligent Jew, can engrave the seal 
Tings so generally worn in the East, while a few Chris- 
tians carve rudely in mother-of-pearl, or tattoo the arms 
of pilgrims, with sacred symbols. Of bread and meat 
there is no lack, but of the latter little variety. Fruit 
and vegetables are sparingly supplied, although on 
Fridays the neighbouring peasants hold a kind of mar- 
ket—those of the Moslem faith assembling for devo- 
tion, as well as to dispose of their scanty produce.” 

We must here take leave of the author, commend- 


ing our readers to the volumes for the rest of the jour- | 


ney. We have derived unmixed pleasure from their 
perusal, aud have no hesitation in assigning to them a 
very cesta place among the best modern works of 
travel. 

(an ee 


WOMAN’S FIDELITY. 


FROM THE SPANISEN 


One eve of beauty, when the sun, 
Was on the streams of Guadalquiver, 
To gold converting one by one, 
The ripples of the mighty river ; 
Beside me on the bank was seated; 
A Seville girl with auburn hair, 
And eyes that might the world have cheated, 
A wild, bright, wicked diamond pair ! 


She stooped and wrote upon the sand, 
Just aa the loving sun was going, 

With sucha soft and smiling hand, 
I could have sworn ’twas silver flowing, 

Her words were three and not one more, 
What could Diana’s motto be ? 

The Siren wrote upon the shore— 
“Death, not inconstancy.” 


WOMAN’S FIDELITY-—~4 BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL. 
BY HOOD. 


* Yet Ellen, like most misses in the land, 
Had slipped sky blue through certain of her teens. 
At one of these establishments which stand 
In highways, byways, squares, and village greens: 
*T was called ‘The Grove,’—a name that always 
means 
Two poplars stand like sentries at the gate— 
Each window had its close Venetian screens 
And Hollane blind, to keep in a cool state, 
The twenty-four young ladies ot Miss Bate. 


But when the screens were left unclosed by chance. 
The blinds not down, as if Miss B. were dead, — 
Each upper window to a passing glance 
Revealed a little dimity white bed ; 
Each lower one, a cropp’d or curly head; 
And thrice a week, for soul’s and health’s economies, 
Along the road the twenty-four were led, 
Like coupl d hounds, whipped in by two she-dominies 
With faces rather graver than Melpomene’s. 


And thus their studies they pursued -—on Sunday, 
Beef, collects, batter, texts from Dr. Price; 
Mutton, French, pancakes, grammar—of a Monday; 
Tuesday—hard dumplings, globes, Chapone’s Ad. 
vice; 
Wednesday—fancy work,rice milk, (no spice); 
Thursday—pork, dancing, currant-botsters, reading 
Friday—beet, Mr. Butler, and plain rice; 
Saturday—scraps, short lessons, and short feeding, 
Stocks, back boards, hash, steel collars, and good 
breeding. . 


-Frem this repertory of female learning, 
Came Ellen once a-quarter, pete, 
-To gratify the eyes of parents yearning. 

*T was evident in bolsters, beef and batter, 
Hard dumplings, and rice milk, she did not matter, 
But heartily, as Jenkins says, ‘ demollidge ? 

But as for any learning, not to flatter, 

As often happens, when girls leave their college, 
‘She had done nothing but grow out of knowledge. 


At long division sums she had no chance, 
And history was quite as bad a baulk : 
Her French it was too small for petty France, 
And Priscian suffered in her English talk— 
Her drawing migh: be done with cheese or chalk ; 
As for the globes, the use of the terrestrial 
She knew when she went out to take a walk, 
Or take a ride; but touching the celestial, 
t Her knowledge hardly soared above the bestial. 


Nothing she learned of Juno, Pallas, Mars; 
| Georginum, for what she knew, might stand for 


urgo 
Sidus, for Master; then, for northern stars, 
The Bear, she fancied, did in sable fur go, 
The Bull was farmer Giles’ Bull, and ergo, 
The Ram the same that butted at her brother; 

As for the twins, she only guessed at Virgo, 
From coming alter them, must be their mother ; 
The Somes weighed soap, tea, and sugar, like any 

other. 


As ignorant as donkies in Gallicia, 
She thought that Saturn, with his Belt, was but 
A private, may be, in the Kent Militia; 
‘That Charles Wam would stick in a deep rut, 
That Venus was a real West-End-Slut— © 
Oh, Gods and Goddesses of Greek ‘Theogony ! 
Tha Berenice’s hair would curl and cut, 
That Cassiopeia’s Chair was good mahogany 





Nicely French polished—such was her cosmogony. 
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LUCY STRATFORD. 





From the Sattirday Evening Post. 
LUCY STRATFORD. 
A HISTORICAL TALE. 

By the author of “ Jane Seeward,” and others. 





“ OQ, world, thy slippery turn.! Friends now fast sworn, 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 

Whose hours. whose bed, whose meal, and exercises 

Are still together, who twin, as "twerc, in love 

Unseparable, shall within this hour, 
On a dissension of a doit, break out 

To bitterest enmity :” Su aKSPEARE, 

Some time in 1765, a stately ship of the line, with pen- 
nant at maintopmast head, and the royal Lion rampant, 
waving in frowning grandeur above the stern, sailed ma- 
jestically into the capes of the broad and lustrous Chesa- 
peake, and thence into the harbour at Norfolk, where she 
was seen to round to, and to cast her ponderous anchor. 

Soon as the bustling business of handing the sails and 
setting the decks to rights, could be effected, (and such 
matters are executed with an incredible and magic-like 
celerity. on board a ** man of war,’’) the admiral’s pinnace 
came ashore with several distinguished personages; among 
whom were Colone! Woodville Stratford, Mrs. Stratford, 
and an only and interesting daughter, about eight Or ten 
years old. 

y Col. Stratford, being the bearer of despatches from his 
Majesty, King George IIL. repaired immediately to the 
alace (as it was then called,) the residence of Governor 
unmore, and delivering his credentials. reported himself 
as having arrived in his majesty’s ship, the Brittania. 

It may not be amiss to observe here, that being brother 
to Lady Dunmore, and having been induced ¥, letters 
from her and Lord Dunmore, to come out to Virginia, 
with the view of becoming a resident citizen of the then 
British American Colonies. Col. Stratford, but for the ob- 
servance of the etiquette of the day scarcely needed let- 
ters credentials from his majesty’s secretary of state for 
the American department. Col. S. having been wounded in 
his country’s service. in the East Indies, and being ever 
since incapable of military duty, was a half pay officer ; 
and as it mattered but little therefore where he lived, de- 
termined upon the earnest and repeated importunities of 
his sister and Lord D. to embark for America: and this 
determination being known to the king, his embarkation 
was hastened by the opportunity which was now present- 
ed, of coming in so honorable a capacity. 

It will be perceived, this was during the latter years of 
the time when this country laboured under the twofold 
oppression of British thraldom. aggravated by the imper- 
fections and disadvantages of a badly organised if not 
corrupt administration—a period when the governors 


* Dressed in a little brief authority,” 

conceived themselves to be the immediate representa- 
tives of the royal personage, (as indeed they r ally were,) 
and therefore conceived also, that they had a patent right 
to lord it over us, his dutiful subjects, (which indeed they 
really had not.) Yes, Great Briain and we like parent 
and child, pillowed on the same couch, had been slumber- 
ing On ina dreary lethargy. which was now destined to 

€ interrupted ; and the infant Hercules, was ere long to 
start from that unwholesome repose, and strangle the 
serpents of tyranny and oppression, that were attempting 
fo entwine themselves about his neck :~aye, Sampson 
like, to read assunder 

* As clews of thistle-down.” 
the chains, which an imbecile king, a haughty ministry 
and a corrupt parliament were attempting to forge and 
bind us withal. 
twas shortly after the arrival of the aforesaid ship. 

that the following colloquy took place between an old 
Yorkshire farmer of plain habits, who, be it known had 
lived just long enough in America to become rife with 
American ideas of justice and rights, (which so soon afier 

egan to be regarded by the mother country, as premoni- 
tory symptoms of rebellion.) and an old tory corneetion 
of the Dunmore and Stratford families, (a Scotchman.) of 
the name of Thomas Langthorpe. He was riding past 
the former in some haste, knowing their sentiments were 
none the most congenial, when Ashley Dibdin (for that 
was his name,) hailed him in the following unceremonious 
and inquisitive manner; a manner savouring very much 
of the shire from which he had emigrated. 
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* Hillo-a Thoomaas, whaure ye be gauin’, in such hunts- 
man’s speed? I'd tell thee whaat, I’d do be wonderin’ 
sometimes, when I’d see thee thus, if thoou’s not mony 
times ahead o’ the hare.—What, mon! 1’d. ha’ gotten 
summ/’at to tell thee: but, ha! ha! I’d doubt not ye ha’ 
more o’ the meat,thanI ha’ o’ the skin even; for are 
thoou no the kinsmon and bosom frien’ o’ the Dunmore’s 
and the Stratford’s ? 

* A, weel’ (replied the Scotchman,) ‘an’ what o’ that 
mon? Ye’re were an’ aye at your quibbles an quirks, ye 
fusty auld chiel ve. What wad ye be aifther noo? Ye’re 
aye skirlin’ up some auld reekie o’d sang whilk na ane 
cares to hear.’ 

* Whoy, T'hoomaas, thoou’s surely heard the news by-a 
the big ship, has thoou not? 

he Weel, maybe I hae, an’ maybe I hae na:—whato’ 
that 

* O-a just nothing ;—but I’d do be thinkin’ she coomed 
here on a fvol's errand—thaat’s all.’ 

_ * Ashley Dibdin, ye smack a wee too muckle o’ wie 
ism for my use: an’ I reed ye tent how he mak light 
o’ our guid king’s doings; an’ I wad hae ye prank 
me na more o’ your damned wiggeries. I tell ye as I hae 
tauld afore, the hemp’s grawin’ that may hang ye yet, ye 
rebellious deil, ye. An’ as na guid can come o’t, I'll ma 
a Clean riddance 0’ sic company’s 

And off he rode, with his former speed, while the York- 
shireman sent after him a long and loud 

* Whew’! 

It seems that this same ship,as the tory interlocutor 
well knew, had brought out the king’s orders in council 
and attested copies of the memorable “ Stamp Act;”’ by 
which it was attempted to impose upon the colonies that 
hateful duty, to raise a revenue to the mother country. 
This was the burthen of the despatches to Governor 
Dunmore and others, herein before referredto. And thus 
was the subject of the taxation of the American Colo- 
nies, by a power andin a legislative body where they 
were not represented, fully brought upon the tapis. And 
now was presented the occasion, on which that unequaled 
orator of nature, Patrick Henry, burning with the spirit 
of patriotism, regardless of per:onal consequences, and. 
clothed with political intrepidity, was to stem the torrent of 
tory prejudice, and, by his restless floods of eloquence, 
to sweep away the teeble, but time-riveted and venera- 
ted barriers of despotism, and teach a Virtuous nation te 
be free! Yes, this was the ever memvrable and deeply 
interesting occasion on which this bold and searless pa- 
triot stood forth, the champion of the people’s rights, and 
blew a blast upoa the trump of Linerry, that sire'ched 
across the Atlantic, three iene miles, and thence 
reverberated throughout an astonished world! What! that 
a handful of people, numbering at most but three mil- 
lions, weak in resources, almost utterly unpracticed and 
unskilled in the rude arts of war, sequestered in the 
wilds of America, as yet without an ally, alone and all 
unfriended as we were, to be lead away by the vain and 
preposterous idea of forcibly (if necessary,) resisting the 
praneond and unjust encro:chments of such a power as 
that of Great Britain?—a nation, almost numbering mil- 
lions for our thousands both in population and wealth,— 
with an immense navy and practised standing army? It 
was not to be thought of fora moment. This was the 
cry of the tories here, and of many members of parlia- 
mentand others, of the mother country : and so indeed 
was it of many of our wise and some very good men in 
our own councils. But, alas! for regal sway, and happily 
for American emancipation, there were a few bold and de- 
termined spirits, who even then. (:s if inspired by heaven 
looked with a prophetic and unflinching eye, upon, an 
through the thickening storm, to a calm and eerulean 
sky, iit up with the resplendent beams of the star of our 
INDEPENDENCE, (then Culminating.) mildly but richly shed- 
ding its lustre upon a benighted world. A 

We will now pass over.a lapse of some eight of ten 
years ; during which time the subject was ably discussed 
in our legislative assemblies and elsewhere, and the at- 
tempt to tax the Colonies in this way, abandoned by par 
liament (though not the right.) in answer to our spirited 
appeals in the shape of petitions. memorials, remonstrah- 
ces and resolutions. he inimitable, bold and uncom- 
promising speeches of Patrick Henry, and the celebrated 
resolutions introduced by him before the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia, with regard to the stamp act, at the 





time it was agitated, are particularly worthy of the notiee 
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and admiration of every American, as breathing a spirit 
of stout resistance, and a foretaste of that independence 
which was so soon to be hailed by our happy land. 

It will be recollected we made early mention of an in- 
teresting daughter of an English gentleman of the name 
of Col. Woodville Stratford. She having in the mean- 
time passed from the bund of girlhood to the full bloom 
flower, will, we trust upon further acquaintance, be found 
an agreeable accession to the circle of our dramatist per- 
sone. 

Lucy Stratford was one of those fascinating creatures 
who charm by a thousand spells, and yet are so modest 
and retiring as to be all uncenscions of the magical power 
with which they wield and control eur affections. With 
an eve beaming v ith soul and intelligence, a mouth, whose 
dimpling smile was the image and seat of 


“Love among the roses,” 


a snow-white neck and forehead, through which might be 
seen the mantling current of life, and o’er which her rich 
and flowing ringlets sometimes trespassed, she united a 
voice, Whose silvery tones embodied the very spirit of 
music; and then to all these, she joined a form, whose 
symmetrical perfections would equally defy my feeble pen 
to describe, or the most skillful artist to imitate. ‘The 
carriage of her person was grace itself: and at the same 
time that her manners possessed, to a most winning de- 
gree, that: something, | scarce knew what, which is so 
enticing, yet so beyond the powers of language to convey, 
she was 
** Chaste as the icicle 
That’s curded by the frost {rom purest snow, 
And hangs on Diana’s temple.” ‘ 


Miss Stratford’s performances upon the harp. were far 
above those of the generality of persons who play on that 
sublime instrument, and served to while away the tedium 
of many an otherwise dull hour, to her parents and-self. 

She was sitting with them in the parlour, by a brisk fire 
one evening, now conversing and anon indulging them in 
the wrapt pleasure which she yielded from the melodious 
strains of her voice and instrument, throwing a blaze of 
delight around their small family circle, when she ob- 
served the well known signal of her father for a more 
protracted and earnest conversation. This was nothing 
more nor less than a removal of the spectacles from the 
nose to the top of the head; a movement which was as 
wel] understood by her, as she was always ready to avail 
herself of the challenge. 

*Emma, my love,’ said he to Mrs. Stratford, there is one 
disagreeable subject that wl obtrude itself uvon my 
thoughts, even in the midst of my most calm and pleasur- 
able moments: aye, even during such virtuous and de- 
lightful enjoyment as this evening’s pastime has afforded 
me.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Stratford,’ replied his wife, you alarm me! 
Pray what is it you allude to? asked she in the most hur- 
ried accents. 

‘I mean the growing spirit of disaffection, which has 
manifested itself so glaringly of ljate in Virginia, and 
which indeed seems to pervade the colonies thronghout 
this country : tending toward a subversion of the su- 
premacy and legitimate sovereignty of the mother coun- 
try, and even extending toa chimerical pretension of a sort 
of independence on the part of this.’ 

* Why father,’replied Lucy, who it wi!l presently appear, 
had a deeper interest in this matter, than may at first view 
appear suited to a modest and youthfal maiden,— why, 
father, is that all?’ 

‘That all! why. (God bless us soul and hody,) hear 
the girl! Asif that were a mere matter of moonshine ? 

‘ Well, dear papa, and so it zs.’ 

‘Well! but I say, with due deference to your superior 
judgment and riper years, Miss Stratford, it is not ‘well.’ 

* Now, dear father, only take baek that_unkind * Miss 
Stratford, and it shall be anything you will.’ 

*“Oddsfish! I meant not that girl_—and come. as you 
have ever hada sort of independent way of your own 
why you must and shall speak out your trae sentiments 
en this subject; always remembering that you are talking 
to a Briti-h colonel and one of his majesty’s liege subjects.’ 

Ah! said she playfully, if that * British colonel and 
liege sulject’ had been left out, £ might have felt: myself 
free: but this is like reprieving the criminal vet keeping 
the rope about his neck.’ 





LUCY STRATFORD. 


‘True girl, true: you are right. Well, I withdraw 
every prohibition, trusting that my daughter, however, 
will not speak treason. Hang the girl,’ (in soto voce) ‘she 
can always out-general me somehow, and twirl me about 
like a weathereock. (God bless us soul and body.)—Now 
this interjectional expression of the colonel’s, was made’ 
without his being conscious of it, one half his time, and 
was we regret to say, from all we can learn, the only ki: d 
of prayer in fashion with him. 

‘Ah! Colonel,’ (as she was sometimes in the habit of 
calling hitn,) how difficult it is for you military men, ac- 
customed to ecmmand and be obeyed. to submit grace- 
fully and wholly. However, ’importe, | will excuse you 
aud proceed.—Then tobe plain with you, dear father, I 
not only think these Americans oug/t to be free. but un- 


derstand it is now confidently thought they are capable of 


achieving their liberty, are deterinined tobe free, aud 
will be so.’ 

‘In the name of ——! why, Ln! (God bless us body and 
sou} ! soul and body I mean,) High treason! Rank rebel- 
lion. | swad !—protest, Imean. Why, by Jupiter Ammon 
if ever a deserter deserved shooting, you deserve hang— 
why, where in the name of rank and file, conid you have 
picked up this sort of patch-work radicalism, unless it be 
from your intimacy with that sprig of rebellion, old 
Ashley Dibdin’s son? Yes.as I live, Russell Dibdin hag 
been drilling you for the American ranks. Now Hark’e, 
girl, [had much rather yon would put yourself under old 
wealthy Thomas Langthorpe’s drill-sergeant, Bob Lang- 
thorpe. (God bless us body—soul and hody !’) 

‘O, fie! dear papa,’ exclaimed she, * if [ blush it is not, 
believe me, because of what you are pleased facetious!y 
to term my ‘patch-work sentimentalism,’ but because you 
should seem to suppose me incapable of an original and in- 
dependent thought on this interesting subject. And pardon 
me, dear father, when I say, that highly as I may respect 
Mr. Robert Langthorpe’s stock of-——— guineas, much as I 
might value his opinions qn a subject of doilars and cents, 


} veton this topic, must freely own, I find Mr. Russell 


Dibdin’s views as much more accordant with mine, or 
mine with his,as Ido greatly prefer the man himseif’ 
with all his plainness of manners and comparative pecu- 
niary lacking ‘in the balance.’—ut father, what think 
you of my setting my cap for the gallant young Marquis 
De Lafayette?’ 

At this stage of the conversation, and just as the man 
of tactics was summoning up his reinforcements to make 
a grand sortie upon the enemy, the servant, an old black 
man opened the room door, and introduced young Dib- 
dinand Langthorpe. These yonng gentlemen, although 
being of very unequal circumstances, as well as rivals in 
love, and opposite politics, were (to their credit be it 
spoken,) familiar and friendly; and often alighted from 
their horses at Stanley, (the colonei’s seat,) at tle same 
moment. And aithongh the colonel was much more fa- 
vourable to, and familiar with the richer one of the too, 
he was civil. at leastto the other—and this is saying a 
great deal when we refiect that he was a‘ British colonel 
and aliege subject !” ; 

‘Ah! Lang. exclaimed the colonel, (God bless us body 
—a—sonl and body !) talk of the dei!,—a—you knew the 
rest Well. how govs it? sit. Mr. Dibdin be seated. 
Devilish cold! Eh! Lang ?—Ln, my dear, touch the bell.’ 
(A servant appears.) * Oddsfish! Quimbo, bring wood— 
and hark’e, d’ye hear? tell that young Irish rebel, that 
enlisted to-day with me as ostler to do justice to the gen- 
tlemen’s steeds, if he does not want to be stricken from 
the muster roll. And do you initiate him.’ 

‘Ineshate him!—roll!—muster!—Lord bress massa! 
neber can comprehen me: he speak so much diction an’ 
milentary—wish to Lorra Gorra him peak to poor Guinea 
like me inmy own lingo, like udder white man.’ 

This speech of Quimbo’s was made to himself, as he 
went for wood; he net having understood a word of his 
master’s orders except what related to it. In the mean- 
time; Mr. Lang, as the colonel termed him, (for he hac 
a way of his own, of cutting proper names in too in the 
midst, but more particularly so with the names of those 
with whom he was most familiar.) had been endeavour- 
ing to Say many amiable things to Miss Lucy :—while 
Mr. Dibdin essayed to make court with her parents. The 
incorrigible old officer, soon drew down his specs, and 
transferring him to Mrs. Stradford, began opening his let- 
ters and papers just brought in by the same servant. 

‘Herc a wood massa, an’ newspaper tings--but bes 
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LUCY STRATFORD. 


pardon massa, don’t know dat "bout roll o’ muster, an in- 
shate. 
y The colonel in his military manner, vented an impatient 
expression or two, which for the sake of some, we will 
not give entire ; but winding up with ( God bless us soul 
and !—raw recruit must be drilled—short allowance’—Xc. 
&c. and after ringing for another servant, whom he made 
understand him, proceeded to read a newspaper. 
Perhaps, while the colonel is reading it may not be 
amiss to give a few more particulars touching thetwo 
young gentlemen. 
Robert Langthorpe was young, rich, and an exquisite : 
and that is to say, although a man of rather good personal 
appearance, and no mean education, he might be a de- 
sirable companion, except that his manners were over- 
bearing and affected, and therefore spoiled all. He was 
ever dealing out a few Set phrases ; and as he relied more 
on the weight of his purse than that of his intellect, for 
consequence, of course he fell below the common stan- 


dard. 

Russell Dibdin was the very reverseof all this, except 
that their ages nearly corresponded. A man of precocious 
intellect, good education, fine talents and personal appear- 
ance, he was nevertheless plain to a degree of republican 
simplicity. He was of the most forbearing disposition, 
and amiable toa proverb: yet firm asthe principles of 
truth on which his actious were founded and from which 
they emanated. 

The former born in Scotland, and in part educated in 
England, was full of foreign prejudices. ‘lhe latter born 
in America, equally detested foreign aggression and pre- 
sumption, and advocated home rights and home supe- 
riority. And no man but one of his good sense and 
amiableness of temper, could have been so long intimate 
with such aone as Bob Langthorpe, and yet have borne 
with him so long. 

‘Miss Stratford,’ said Dibdin, ‘ if I mistake not, I fear 
our entrance interrupted your musical performance. Pray 
sufferme to hope that you will not forfeit your good 
character for obliging. by refusing to indulge us with a 
specimen of it this evening ?” ‘ 

‘Do, | beseech you Miss eS said Bob, ‘ gratify Dib, 
for heaven’s sake ; for I do assure you he seems most in- 
continently dull this evening. And if it will be any ad- 
ditional incentive to your compliance, I vow to you J am 
excessively stupid, and therefore your melody will me- 

icinate me: thus you may prove another David, before 
another Saul! Ha—good—’pon my soul, eh? 
* Oh! sir,’ said she, * you overwhelm me by raising one 
of my poor abilities to so exalted an office. But certainly 
with such Jarge and various inducements, I cannot choose 
but comply.’ 

So saying, she ran her snowy fingers over the strings 
of the harp, which Russell had placed before her, and 
after playing one or two beautiful symphonies and a waltz 
or two, paused and enquired of the self-styled Saul, if the 
modern harper’s spell had had any miraculous effect yet. 

‘Oh! assuredly—incontinently so—excelient | well, 
‘pon honor. 1 feel “ the evil spirit” is departing : if you 
would but 

‘** Discourse sweet music” 


alittle longer, [doubt not its marvellous effect, both on 
Dib and myself—eh, Dib? my dear fallow, am I not right? 
Ha! ha” 

‘ If you will only make the addition of your voice, 
Miss Lucy,’ said Mr. Dibdin, ‘ the spell will be potent 
enough 


“or 


‘o summon spirits from the vasty deep.” 

‘T protest against all further compliments, gentlemen— 
and in order to keep your spirits within bounds, will at- 
tempt the following plaintive lines which I found in the 
park, the other day.’ 

She struck the harp, and toa beautiful accompaniment, 
sang as follows :— 

SONG— 


The last tie is severed that bound thee and me,— 
Yes, that tie which then made us us one:— 

The last look of friendship I’ve rendered to thee, 
That I'll give till life’s sands cease to run. 


Estranged from my love, and forgotten thou art, 
For another has taken my place; 

No longer thou'rt cherished and dear to my heart, 
Ah! no more can | dwell on that face. 








Adieu to past joys and to love’s blissful sway, 
No longer their votary I :— 

Farewell to the dreams of my youth’s happy day ;— 
1 can now only linger and die! 


Imagine Russell Dibdin’s surprise to find his own lines 
set to music, and sung by the mistress of his soul. He 
had composed and lost them some time before, under a 
very erroneous impression, namely, that his rival was pre- 
ferred. If he had known what he was destined after- 
wards to discover, he need not have given himself much 
concern on this score. 

‘L like the verses well enough,’ said she, * except that I 
think them unnecessarily desponding. And I shrewdly 
suspect I know the hand writing.’ 

* Aye,’ said Langthorpe, looking at them, ‘ passing fine; 
and incontinently Dib’s, ’pon my ve-rac-i-ty. Ha! ha! 
Good—eh, Dib ?* 

Here they were interrupted by the old colonel’s ex- 
claiming * Ah! (God bless sou! and body!) I perceive 
that hostilities have partially broken out at Lexington. 
And this comes of. she temporising conduct of ministers 
and parliament some years ago, with regard to the stamp 
act. And some of the d—ned rebels have been shot too. 
Good !—Raw recruits, no doubt—can well be spared.’ 

He then read aloud in the “ Torch Light” an extract to 
that effect, frum the “ Boston Galaxy.” 

* 1 am sorry,’ said Lucy, * that matters have come to the 
shedding of blood ; and yet | am_ not sorry, for I now be- 
lieve more than ever, that what I wish to see, will come 
to pass,—the freedom of these colonies.’ 

‘Girl, girl ” said her father, but I will forbear. 'What- 
ever is to be will be, the chaplain used to tell us; and I 
almost begin to think with you. And yet how can it be 
esteemed either right or practicable for this puny nation 
to contend against the supremacv and power of Great 
Britain ? Madness—infatuation—folly—rank _ rebellion— 
unpardonable rebellion. (God bless us soul and) 
ought to be hung,—shot,—gibetted !—eh, Lang: Eh?” 

‘Incontinently, so Col.—ha! ha! Good—down with 
o we ab Ha! ha !—diversely, singly and plurably —~ 

say kill. 

Pardon me gentlemen,’ said Mr. Dibdin calmly and 
good naturedly, if I presume to differ with you in part 
and in whole. ‘That the resistance of the colonies ts 
both ‘righ?’ and ‘ practicable,’ I think is manifest: for, not 
gatisfied with monopolizing our trade. parliament wiN 
nevertheless enforce the payment of duties in specie, al- 
though they restrict our commerce and inhibit us from 
trading with the possessions of Spain, whence we derived 
the specie—and not content to stop here, they have at- 
tempted to set at naught the inseparable nature of taxation 
and representation--and are destroying the lives of our 
citizens in the streets, for resisting such unjust encroach- 
ments as these; to say nothing of the transportation of 
our countrymen to England, for the exparte trial of al- 
leged offences committed here; thus depriving us of one 
of the dearest rights guaranteed by the constitution, that 
paladium of British liberty.—Our resistance is practica- 
ble, because our cause is just,—it is based on the immuta- 
ble principles of justice,—it is the cause of the oppress- 
ed against the oppressor,—and theretore, the cause of 
heaven! And believe me, we shall not lack allies in so 
good 1 cause, while France and Holland occupy s9 hostile 
a position toward England. 


After some more discussion, which went rather to dis- 
solve some of the colonel’s unfavourable preposcssions 
in several respects, the gentlemen took Jeave and rode 
toward home. Langthorpe insisted so much that they 
should drink a bottle of wine, at an inn on their road, that 
after repeated refusals, rather than offend, Dibdin con- 
sented. ‘They drank the wine—a challenge was the next 
morning given by Langthorpe—they and their seconds ac- 
companied by a surgeon met ina sequestered wood, and 
there the belligerents fought. 

‘Their weapons were small swords. Upon the first on- 
set, Russel was wounded on the back of the right hand; 
and as he had not sought or desired this interview, was 
disposed to end the matter here. But the other, fool- 
hardy and elated, perhaps by his slight success, insisted 
on a renewal of hostilities; when upon a second en- 
counter, Russel’s weapon entered the right side of his ad- 
versary, and passing through the flesh just under the 
breast-bone. came out at the left. He paused a moment, 
and after a convulsive shudder, was reeling and abuut to 
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fall, when both seconds caught and supported him. The 
next moment they laid him carefully down, as they 
thought todie. The surgeon, however, upon probiag and 
dressing the -vound, during his swoon, pronounced it not 
mortal. And when he came to again, he extended his 
right hand to Russe!, saying 

* Hang those rebels’ swords if they do such good work 
as this, incontinently there will be no resisting such home 
arguments, pon my soul—ha! ha! (very faintly.) 

We now, with the magical celerity and wizard-like con 
venience claimed by all and practiced by most romancers, 

ass Over One or two years; during which, Mr. Russel 

ibdin was not only very industrious in the practice of 
his profession, (the law.) but had aided by so good a 
cause as that of the struggling colonies, succeeded so far 
with the veteran ‘ lege subject,’ as (though not yet to re- 
bel) to get him, to throw up his commission. He had been 
equally assiduous in his labours 10 win over to his way of 
thinking. the no less desirable ally, Miss Lucy Stratford. 
How successful. shal) appear. : 

Stanley, the colonel’s residence was an immense es- 
tate, with an extensive park, (for he was wealthy,) bor- 
dering on the James river, not far from Richmond. The 
mansion was a spacious stone edifice, of considerable 
style, and the other buildings, as well as the grounds cir- 
cumjacent, were in good keeping with it. 

On a beautiful summer evening. when the redolence of 
the flowers and the newly mown hay perfumed the air, 
Mr. Dibdin and Miss Stratford. arm and arm. were 
leisurely strolling through the park, when stooping, he 
plucked a violet and presenting it to her, observed 

* Faint emblem of your lovely self, this modest and re- 
tiring little creature seeks to hide its blushing beauties 
beneath the shade of these stately oaks,—and thus veil- 
ing its loveliness, 


‘“* To waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


* And here I would say, that Providence is at fault, but 
that none other than such princely companions are fit as- 
sociates and protectors of so purea being.’ 

_ Pausing a moment, while she bashfully disclaimed the 
justness of the compliment, he resumed, 

‘And does Miss Strattord intend thus toe bury her 
charms within these rural solitudes? Does she, who is 
the fit companion of kings, and who was cradled in the 
dazzling blaze of a court, intend to immure herself thus 
content with being the presiding divinity of these rustic 
haunts ? 

* Certainly,’ sir. For here in my happy retiracy, amidst 
this 

** Boundless contiguity of shade,” 


{ am contented as the day is long, yes, here 


“To be content ’s” my natural desire, 
Task no angel’s wings no seraph’s fire : 


and can truly sing, ‘ 


“ Sure I know if there’s peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that is humble, might Aope for it here.” 


Stopping suddenly, and taking her passive hand, he ex- 
claimed, 

*Ah! Miss Stratford, 7 know of such an ‘humble heart:’ 
which, if it dare for one moment, entertain such a ‘hope,’ 
——(shaw it is madness!) but that I know it -has been 
fruitlessly entertained by those of noble birth and high 
degree, | would disclose to you a tale of love, that would 
at least induce you to commiserate a breaking heart.— 
Excuse me, dear Miss Strattord, if | have already gone 
further than our relative conditions justified—but I was 
driven to the brink of the precipice, by feelings over 
which I had no control.’ 

She. having for some months, if not years observed the 
ardency of his passion, and fully reciprocated it inwardly, 
and justly accepting his language now asa declaration 
hingeing alone upon her approbation, had listened to him 
with a palpitating heart; and now, raising her lovely, 
drooping face toward his, and disclosing her blushing 
checks and swimming eyes, playfully and encouragingly 
replied, 

* Well. sir, why did you not make the leap?—Indeed 
Mr. Dibdin, there are those who place quite too humble 
an estimate on their own virtues, and magnify beyond all 
fitness, the meagre pretensions of others. Now you 
ought to have known ere this, that | am as perfectly re- 
publican in my principies, as | am plain and unpretending 
in my habits.’ 





LUCY STRATFORD. 


‘Say vou so! Then oh! Lucy, add but one word, and 
I am the happiest being beneath yon blue expanse—say 
oh! say you are mine. : 

Dropping her beautiful face upon his bosom, she falter- 
ed. * I—am you's.’ * * * * 

As there is no language but would be too impotent to 
speak the rapturous delight of such a moment. we here 
draw the veil over scenes which are too high and too sa- 
cred to be revealed, and which can only be conceived and 


eit. 

The mutual engagement of the parties needing but the 
approbation of Lucy’s parents, he intended negotiating 
this part of the business the next day ; but while he was 
talking with her about it, his servant put a large sealed 
packet in his hand, which, upon opening, proved to bea 
letter from an attorney in England, advising him of the 
death of a distant relative, and enclosing a certified copy 
of the will, by which it appeared he was the principal 
legatee to a large estate. As the letter required his im- 
mediate presence in England, and he knew a vessel was 
to sail next morning from Richmond for Havre, (whence 
he could soon get to England, via Portugal,’ it is needless 
to say with what deep regret he informed her of the sud- 
den necessity for his immediate departure. 

‘Oh! Russel,’ said she, *‘ how hard it is to part so long, 

ere the breath is cold that has just borne our mutual vows 
to the pure presence of Him who “ seeth not as man 
—, and ere the recording angel shall have registered 
them. 
_ ‘Dearest, dearest girl,’ said he, ‘I protest by that holy be- 
ing to whom you have just referred, and who will care for 
us both,’ that my heart will remain with its mistress, and 
that time will move with jeaden wheels, until 1 return 
and clasp my own Lucy thus. 

So saying, he imprinted upon her lovely red lips, ag 
long and lingering — O, fie! I had like to have told 
it: but positively the veil must again be drawn over a 
scene tco hallowed for common gaze. ° eR, 

And now while Mr. Russe! Dibdin’s 


“March is on the mountain wave, 
His home upon the deep,” 





we recur with pleasure to some of the other actors in this 
narrative. : 

One morning as Ashley Dibdin was jogging along ata 
slow psce, who should overtake him, but the wealth 
Mr. Lanthorpe. Sen’r. again? But mark, with this di 
ference, no disposition to * pass by on the other side,”— 
for although as much opposed as ever in politics, already 
was the heretofore comparatively obscure farmer Dibdin, 
beginning to be courted on account of his son’s handsome 
pecuniary addition: and things that looked thus or so, 
formerly began now to wear quite another aspect. O, 
the ta'!ismanic spell of gold! Yes, your gold is your true 
philosopher’s stone.” alter all. 

‘A guid day to ye, meester Debdin. Weel, I’m tell’t 
your boy Russel has gane to the French country. [| wiss 
ye weel o’ his new got. But what in the deil’s name tuke 
him aff among the frog-eaters ?” 4 

*Whoy, Thocmaas thoou forgets we ha’ no straight 
way o’ gauin’to Hengland noo. But for aught I’d ken, 
he-a many be gone there on some errand froom the Maar- 
quis De Lafayette, for supploies. or summat 0’ that sort.’ 

‘ Old slootie take ye,’ said the Scotchman, for a blether- 
in auilt jester, whilk ye are :—Deil! but I’m thenkin ye 
wad joke and jest wi’ a rope aroun’ your neck.’ : 

* I-a say-a, | hoomaas, be that hemp grow’d yet, which 
you-a said was to heng me-a?_ It do be a deil 0’ a toime a 
growin’. You-a did’nt su-ppo-as these rebel colonies 
would declaare themselves hindependent staales, bo-y this 
toime, l-a do be thinkin. Well, Thoomass, dang it Ia 
forgie ye; an’ here be my han’mon, We’se ha’ merry 
doings no, if you tory folk would all ride wi your faaces 
toward the tail o’ the cart. Ye ken that be what ye pre- 
dicted 0’ me-a—that be the road tothe gallows ye know-a. 

The fact was, little as the wealthy old tory relished it, 
that the late Colonies had declared themselves INDEPEN- 
DENT States! 

But why is that harp, whose melodious tones were wont 
to gladden the hearts of her parents, now neglected by 
Lucy Stra'ford? It is not entirely neglected: but she 
was sad; for her lover had now been absent more than 
three months ; and it was at least a month since she had 
heard from him. Just before sun set, one evening, whilst 
yet his lingering rays were mellowing the scenery around, 
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her spirits were unusually dull, and were renderd more 
so by her having just sung those melancholy lines of 
Moore, aed 
“IT feel like one who treads alone, 
Some banquet*hall deserted ;” &c. 


when. as she was walking on the piazza, she beheld ad- 
vancing at a shor! distance,a splendid barouch drawn by 
four elegant black steeds. It contained but one person 
besides the driver. Could it be the ‘‘ one loved” being? 
Oh! yes. Her heart fluttered with delight ;—and while 
she was near fainting with too great a sum of joy for her 
gentle frame, with a degree of rapture only equalled by 
hers, Russel bore her in his welcome arms to a seat. 

% #8 OR ae * In due time the busi- 
ness was formerly broached by Russel, to the old soldier, 
who had entertained shrewd sus icions, and who had 
Jately had an inkling of the matter, through Mrs. Strat- 
ford, under an injunction to say nothing tothe daughter 
about it; and who half in jest, half in earnest, replied, 

‘What! my daughter Lu ? my only child ?—shant have 
her, you young rebel—shant have a finger of her—what ! 
give my Lu toa rebel ?—(God bless us bod—or,—soul 
and body !) Blow me if | would’nt as soon think of set- 
ting her up as a target, for a file of riflemen to shoot at! | 
(God bless us soul and body !) It is not to be thought of— 
it distracts’>— 

Here the old man _ was fairly choked with real sorrow, 
at seeing his only and lovely and beloved child as good 
as gone; and turned away to draw his hand across his 
eyes, which were overflowing. 

At this moment to the relief of all parties, Lucy, who 
had overheard the most of her father’s speech, ran into 
the room, and playfully throwing her fair arms round his 
neck, kissed him and said, 

* But he shall have me, dear papa—for look, I’m of age 
now, and therefore free—and intend this instant to adopt 
the spirit of the times, and rebel too—so here goes’ — 

And so saying, she took Russel’s ready hand, and both 
kneeling at his teet, she said in sweet broken acceuts, 

* Pray—dear papa—forgive and—bless us.’ 

I need scarcely add, that such an appeal could not be 
withstood ; and that the old gentleman, although he felt 
that he was yielding, in the gift of his daughter, half of 
all that bound him to life, did give his hard wrung consent. 

A few months after this, the passing traveller was heard 
to ask, * whose elegant mansion and extensive and 
flourishing estate are those upon the James river, just be- 
lew Col. Stratford’s ? 
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Things im Venice—and on the Road. 


Sept. 23. 1835. 
Well! well! as a Yankee says, when he knows not 
what else to say—* whoorah !’ * whoop !” * halloa !’ ‘This 
beats all nater, all to nothing!’ ‘ whip me, if it does’nt 





‘ Downingville is nothing to it, nor any other ville upon 


which I ever laid my eyes, any thing to it. ‘The traveller 
now and then even when his senses become quite cal- 
lous to novelties, will have his spasms, and thus here I 
have one over this Venice—this oddest of all odd cities— 
this rich pearl of the ocean, that bright gem upon the 
bosom of some eastern queen. If it were proper to 
whoop upon paper, | would whoop through a column of 
periods,—for thus alone canI impart an impression of 
that wild, strange feeling that comes over every man 
when in his gondola, his eyes first discern in the distance 
the towers, the steeples, the marble piles starting like sea 
palaces from the ocean—the coral houses, as it were, of 
the fabled deities of the deep, where Nereids held their 
court, and Tritons worshipped. Whoop! whoop! but 
whooping will not do on paper, even fora North Ameri- 
can savage, as half of Europe believe all Americans are. 
You describe, yon must describe, the law says—lex non 
scripta—it is true—according to rule, in well-built periods 
and with chosen words, the Beckfords or Byrons say. 

But I am wender-struck. I am * dumb founded, as John 

Bull would have the phrase, must have a ‘ flare up’—for 
how can I describe what the best writers of the world 

have so often described, and a city too that artists, the 

best artists of the worid have painted and ergraved in al- 

most every variety of view,so that letters and the arts 

have struggied to impart the most vivid impressions of 
its novel and beautiful position? Whoop! whoop! 

whoop! I will whoop, for thus like a surcharged Missis- 

sippi steamer when shivering in every timber under the 

pressure of her battery of boilers, can I jet off in such 

puffs as these the spasms of the entree. 

No streets,no horses, no carriages—miles from the 
main Jand, and no bridges to it,—men, women and chil- 
dren floating about in gondolas,--the hackmen meta- 
morphosed into boatmen, awaiting your pleasure,—-the 
gondolas peeping out from under the palaces,—-the front 
door opening upon the canal or broad lagune,--the * how 
do you do sirs?’ said in a_boat.--trading, courting, flirt- 
ing. done on the water--what a divine land for mermaids 
and mermen, but how unfit for men and women! You 








The reply was, ‘ it is Carrollton the seat of one of our 
Congressmen elect. Russel Dibdin, Esquire.’ 
Need | add more! yes. On the day of the happy wed- | 
ding, Teddy Fagan, alias Paddy Fagan, (which he pre- 
ferred,) the colonel’s ostler and raw recruit, who had 
feasted royally and drank copious libations to tne health 
of the married couple, was heard to say, 

_* The Lord foriver bliss thim divils of parliaminters in- 
tirely—I’m no ways particular as till the number: but 
tundher an’ turf, (an’ that’s as good as ef I-had said. be 
me canscience, an’ swore till it au all de bookes dat niver 
war writ,) if they had’nt sint me and Col. Stratford here 
tothis assaylurn iv Leberty and Indipindince: an’ if 1 
had’nt come over to ’Merikay to help the ribils, as the 
Col. (God bless him! bnt he’s dthe fine man, dat same,) I 
say, (as the Col, fasationsly terms uz, ) ixcipt it was’nt for 
thin divils dat | was after prayin’ for jist now, an’ what 
they did tother day, (that is elivin or twelve years ago,) 
fornint de divil of a dust they kicked up about uz not 
payin’ thim “* stompt acts,”—arah be me soul, (an’ «lat’s as 
good an’ equal to sayin up-pon me honor,)—I could’nt a 
had this glorious chance o’ gettin dhrunk this blissed day, 
at Miss Lucy’s widdin’ wid a ribil. No you could’nt at 
all Paddy Fagan. Be gorra Paddy Fagan, (an’ dat’s 
equal an’ all de same as whina gintleman takes his oat’—) 
be gorra, I’m sayin’, but you’re de lucky boy dis blissed 
day, (dat is to night,) so yeu are. Is’nt your fortin made 
intirely? Och! sure your fadther’s son nivir ixpicted to 
come to de likes 0’ dis ixtinction. ‘Thin what’s de use 0’ 
taulkin itself? Whoora! for de ribils an’ glory be to de 
‘STOMP ACT!” 

- 

THankrciness.—* Mother wants to know as how 
as if you would’ntlend her two sticks of wood 2?” * Yes, 
there are a couple of logs— you did’nt return the last,” 





“No, and I wont take them’ere without you split’em. ” 


29* 


goa_ shopping in a gondola,--you go to the theatre in a 
gondola,--you visit in a gondola,-—-without a gondola in 
short, you cannot go farat all. Whata magnificent Ho- 
tel des Invalids all Venice might be,--what a capacious 
abiding place for the maimed. the wounded, the legless ! 
for sure this is the only place in the world where legs are 
not necessary, and where they are often as much of an 
incumbrance as a blessing, unless [ except an American 
stage coach with nine persons in it. How do they live 
without streets ?--you ask. ‘Il hey go by water, I answer; 
and they have little narrow alleys to go here and there in 
on foo', with some hundreds of bridges over the little 
canals, under which the gondolas and the boats pass with 
ease. And how do they go without horses?--you de- 
mand. ‘Their gondola is their horse and their coach, I 
answer ;—and with it,and in it, they go where they 
choose, whether it be on the sinall canal, or on the broad 
Jagune that leads to the ocean or to the main land. ; 
But go back with me--if you please, before I write 
further of Venice, to Milan, and then let us see the things 
upon the road. ‘The highly cultivated and beautiful coun- 
try is one of the chief things that attract one’s attention. 
But it is not the rich landscape of England, nor her mag- 
nificent parks, nevertheless. In ail of this, England is 
unrivalled. to be sure.—IJn rural taste, she is the mistress 
of the world. But the whole of Lombardy, the suburbs 
of Milan in particular. have, notwithstanding I am now, 
accustomed to judge all rural tile by my beau tdeal of 
an English landscape--much to attract and gratify the 
eye. Though not with the vivid aspect of an English 
country scene, though never so neat and oderly, though 
never with such beautiful farm houses so beautifully 
covered over with flowers, yet the whole plain of Lom- 
bardy, both Austrian and Venetian, from Milan to the 
shores of the Adriatic, is but a garden—a garden with 
golden harvests, admirably cultivated by means of canals 
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that at times are permitted to overflow the fields, and now 
at this season of the year covered with the grapes 
sweetly clustering upon the branches of the thickly and 
regularly planted mulberry trees. Hydrostat:cs, as I 
have said before, is a science well understood in Lom- 
bardy. The ingenious manner in which the waters are 
distributed for irrigation, particularly struck my attention 

At first, by good dykes, the people sustain the little 
rivers in beds eneugh elevated, and then they draw canals 
from them, which run in divers directions so as to water 
the country. When two canals meet, and each is of 
about the same elevation, in order to keep that elevation 
as it is, they make one piss upon an aqueduct,—and for 
the other, under the bridge, they work a little pipe in ma- 
sonry, Which after having received the waters of the un- 
der canal, according to the laws that govern fluids in seek- 
ing their equilibrium, brings them to their elevation, over 
the bridge—and thus the traveller often sees the waters 
of two different canals to cross without mingling, though 
their waters are nearly of the same height. In the en- 
virons of Brescia, which are watered by three diterent 
rivers, this water power is used to the best advantage, for 
while the waters, divided and distributed wih intelli- 
gence, spread fertility through the country, they also turn 
many mills,and move many forges. he machines to 
spin the silk, which are very numerous; those to work 
the cannons, the forges of the cutlers, the hammers to 
beat the iron and copper, and the sledges or pesties to 
shell the rice, are all moved by means of water power. 
All Brescia, says an Italian proverb, would not give 
courage to a poltroon, for Brescia is renowned for the 
fabrication of fire arms. : 

I did not stop long at Brescia §just long enough to have 
a peepat some of the ruins of the Romans which late 
excavations have been bringing to light, and thus rather 
to sharpen than to gratify the keen appetite of the travel- 
ler for antiques, and antique ruins.—an appetite keen 
enough I know when he enters Italy, but amply gratified 
and ful y glutted I am told, before he leaves it. The 
courier having disposed of his letters at Brescia, hastened 
uson. I saw only the outside of the Duomo, or Dome, 
the name by which they call Cathedrals in Italy, which 
is decorated after the Corinthian order, and lavishly rich, 
{ am told, in statues, bas reliefs,and other ornaments. 
The celebrated picture by Paola Veronese. of the martyr- 
dom of Sant Atra,in the church of that name,I could 
not see, nor the famous * Women detected in Adultery,’ 
by Titian—and I mention here, for the purpose of calling 
the attention of other American travellers to them, and to 
add, that a courier, though he goes slow enough, does not 
stop long enough to enable the traveller to see all there 
is to see in the cities. But the courier is a mode of 
travelling perfectly safe,as during the night an armed 
man On horseback, accompanies him from post to post,— 
and though there is now little or no danger at ail in 
travelling on the plains of Lombardy, yet it may be as 
well to add, that a countryman of ours in a Vetturino, 
not jong since, was stripped of all his money by the ban- 
ditti—not during sun-light te be sure, but at the peep of 
day. when the Vetturinos are compelled to start off upon 
their slow-going pace. During the sun-light all is safe, 
but there are robbers, who will rob, if they dare, when 
protecied, as they fancy by the darkness of the night— 
never taking life, however, I believe, only plundering a 
man of his money and his watch, the first of which is 
seldom any great loss, for travellers are now wise enough 
to take only the sum that is necessary to carry them from 
the Bunkers of one great city to another. 

The old Via /Hmilia was the road upon which I tra- 
velled, the Via A£milia of the ancients which the Austri- 
ans have now made one of the best roads in the world, 
~—all McAdamized, spaciously broad, and arched, and 
studded with stone posts all regularly numbered, and thus 
showing the distance from place to place. Beyond Bres- 
eia, a famous town, I might as well say here, even under 
the Romans, with the name of Brixia, that Attila at last 
with his Goths conquered and sacked,—beyond Brescia 
the road passes between hills covered with woods, gar- 
dens and villages, which are bounded toward the north by 
the lofty and sterile Alps, at. the base of which for miles 
you seem to be moving. Subsequently the road paces 
wpon the ponte San Marco, the bridge of Saint Mark, 


tor all things in Italy are named afier the Saints, the 
difference between them and us only being that the Ital- 


ians name after the Apostles, and distinguished holy men, 


and we, after stolen foreign names. and the chief politi- 
cal gods of the day. After the bridge Saint Mark is 
passed, the traveller comes upon the margin of the an. 
cient Benacus, the Lake that Virgil (whose home of Man- 
tuais not far from here) has apostrophized as rising with 
waves, and resounding with a roar. The Lake isnow 
called Lago di Garda, and its turbulent waters. the morn- 
ing | passed it—even then as in Virgil’s day—fluctibus et 
premitu assurgens, at the slight touch of the then gentle 
wind, prove that even to the present day it retains its old 
fame. Here I began to feel that I was really on classic 
ground, and as | jooked at the iuxuriant fields. J fancied 
that it was in them that the Mantuan Bard first learnt 
those lessons of agriculture, which in his Georgics he 
published for the world. Classic ground indeed it is, for 
amid the surrounding Alps, upon the Penin-ula of the 
Lake, called Surmione, was the villa or the grotto of Ca- 
tullus, which the Poet himself has deliciously described. 
1 took out a pocket edition of Virgil to read, in order to 
revive old associations-—-to see if the scenery and the 
country was such as my fancy had pictured to be the 
Lake of Virgil, while a student in a new world, of the 
existence of which he never dreamed—and as I read, it 
was not difficult to see where the Poet had drawn much 
of his strong and most beautiful imagery—as about here 
was the broad spread fields on which the Alpine torrent 
tumbled—when it rushed from the chill icy air of an 
upper region upon the softening land of the grape and 
the mulberry, at once uniting the grandeur of the cataract, 
—and the mountain once bristling with forests upen its 
sides, where the wild boar ravaged, with the sweetest and 
most luxurious view that even a painter could fancy. U 

wards was the home of the monster—where Pan might 
hunt his goat skins for Diana; and here Bacchus could 
hold his revels, and the drunken Fauns quaff the foaming 
bowl. Amid such musings as these | came suddenly 
upon the strong Austrian fortress of Peschiera, into 
which we went over ‘the hanging bridge,’ and by ‘ the 
moated gate.’ The Austrian sentinel was pacing in his 
reguiar step before the gate, and the white-coated soldiers 
that march under the Austrian banner were thick in 
every street and corner. The tune of my musings was 
changed. Another chord was struck, not so sweet as the 
last, when I thus beheld the mighty fortress of a nation 
whom the Italians yet believe to be barbarians, thrown 
up in the heart of a country so fair, to bridle men of the 
race and the blood of a Virgil! But the quick whip of 
our postillion here, cracking loudly over his horses’s 
heads, soon transported us from this scene into the once 
more charming country,—and anon we were in the envi- 
rons of Verona, another city and fortress of the Aus- 
trians, where hundreds of men, like mu!es, were digging 
and collecting dirt to add to the strength of the even now 
redoubtable fortifications. The country we had been 
travelling is called the Veronese, and is one of the most 
fertile parts of Italy, abounding in corn, wine, oil, fruit, 
rice, mulberry trees, &c.—and as this is now about the 
season of the vintage,the wine seemed to be as plenty 
and as cheap as the water, whole pipes of it being visible 
all along the roads on the teams of the farmers, the red 
streams of which now in the towns and villages they 
would discharge in huge vats, for the purpose of being 
stored in the cellars.—The fame of this wine even Virgil 
has chronicled, and if it has not * the glory’ of the Faler- 
nian bumpers, which all the Augustan Poets sung, it may 
be, because Horace and Ovid knew less of Rhetia, and 
the Rhetic wine. than of the Falernian grape, that grew 
on hills by which they were wont to travel ‘vhen on their 
way to‘ the beautiful baine.’ B. 


Things in Venice—and on the Road. 
Sept. 23, 1835. 

Verona is a city of 50,000 souls upon the Adige, except 
the Po. the largest of Italian rivers. Famous as a town 
even in the Roman Republic, in the days of Trajan of the 
E.wpire, it was thought worthy of having an Amphithea- 
tre capable of accommodating over 23,000 spectators, an 
Amphitheatre composed of large blocks of marble with- 
out cement, 465 Paris feet in length and 367 in width,— 
almost perfect even to the presentday, and standing there, 
and likely to stand for years to come as a monument of 
the magnificence of the Roman Emperors. ‘The traveller 
here for the first time, on the route I have taken, sees & 
sufficiently preserved edifice to judge what Rome was, 





in the days of her triumphs,—and though he may have 
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read much, and believed much of her power, yet there is 
now forced upon him perhaps for the first time from ac- 
tual observation, a deep and somewhat degrading sense 
of the little advances his own age has made even after the 
struggle and the light of centuries. The ruins of an edi- 
fice thus grand, solely for the amusement of the people, 
teach him that it is not in this age that Architecture has 
won her triumphs, but that the men of more than a thou- 
sand years gone by, knew as much of the arts as the 
wisest of his generation, and that, however much science 
may advance, and however proud civilization may be 
boasting from its pedestal, yet in the arts, In taste, in that 
of the eye and ear, which cannot be made hereditary, it 
is quite possible that even a wise generation may retro- 
grade instead of advancing. Every step the American 
takes in Italy impresses him wish such reflections as 
these, and further convinces him that while in Utility, — 
the verv reigning principle of our country,—we are se- 
cond to none, if not before all others,--in the elegant, the 
beautiful, in all that range of study that the words 

arts define, we are centuries. 1 was going to say, behind 
even the little townsof aly. For example, there are 
probably even in this little town of 50,000 inhabitants, 
more fine buildings, and more fine Paintings, more fine 
sculpture too, than in all America, at least in America of 
the North—and the sime ina like proportion. perhaps 
may be said of England, for not till within the fifty past 
years have her noblemen and gentry began to think of 
collecting any thing else with their superfluous wealth 
than the best butts of excellent wine, though within fifty 
years, candour must compel one to say, that they have 
used their wealth most abundantly to purchase all of the 
riches of Italy that wealth could purchase. But if Verona 
has not treasures enough to make that true which | have 
said of England, | can put Vincenza, the next city on the 
road, or throw Padua in, yet the next,—and all I have said 
would. probably, be more than true, for Vincenza was the 
birth-place of the celebrated architect Palladio, who has 
adorned it with his finest work. 

I had but a running glance at things in Verona, losing 
abreak{ast after an eighteen hours fast, to get even that, 
while the courier was waiting his appointed hour, and the 
police was inspecting our passports. ‘The Amphitheatre 
of Palladio, with its superb portico or peristyle, adorned 
with Etruscan inscriptions, and antique bas reliefs, Greek 
and Roman, attracted our attention. The Palaces of the 
architect San Micheli, re also wortha view. The Ca. 
thedral is Gothic, and in it is one of the Titian’s best 
paintings. ‘The church of Saint Zeno decorated with an- 
cient Gothic ornaments. holds the tomb of Pepin. The 
cloud of holy Paintings that soon thickens upon you, as 
you advance in Italy, till most irreverently you cry out 
in disgust against so many holy subjects, here begins to 
come upon you. * Jesus Christin the garden of Gethse- 
mani,” ‘the flagellation,” ** the assumption,” ** a Christ 
dead,” “the annunciation,” “the baptism of Jesus Christ.” 
" the descent from the Cross,”—and whole battalions of 
Saints and Saint-esses, whose very existence. irreverent 
man that | am, I never dreamed of.—now gather around 
us in all the varieties of the Painter’s colors, and the 
Sculptor’s chisel_—now gloriously drawn by a Raphael. 
and now hewn and backed by some wood-chopper or 
other. who has had the audacity to take up the trade of a 
Michael Angelo. The Venetian school of Paixters ap 
pears thickly, wherever you turn, not only in the daub- 
ings of some bad alter-piece, half-concealed in darkness, 
but in the bright labors of a ‘Titian or a Tintoretto. and a 
Paul Veronese. The temb of Juliet, for this you know, 
is the land of the loves of Romeo and Juliet. they show 
even to this day in a garden by the walls, a sarcophagus, 
It is made of Verona marble, with a place for Juliet's 
1ead, a socket for her candle, and two holes for the ad- 
mission of air, but Juliet of course is gone, for according 
to the story, it is supposed that she died some 500 years 
ago. 

From Verona to Vincenza, the road. bordered by mul- 
berry trees interlaced with vines now hanging thick with 
grapes, runs through an agreeable and fertile plain. It 
Coasts along a chain of mountains not very high, and al- 
mo-t cultivated tothe top. ‘The Fridentine Alps, that 
divide Italy from Germany, are in view. The traveller 
isOn a vast and rich plain, that reaches to the Adriatic, 
and thence even to the base of the Appenines. Vincen- 
za1s found upon the side of this plain, a city of about 
30,000 inhabitants—and 60 catholic churches too! ‘Two 








rivers traverse it—or torrents rather,—now dry, and anon 
desolating every thing in their way. Over one of those 
torrents is a bridge, with a beautiful arch of a simplespan 
adorned with parapets anda marble balustrade, so ver 
neat. that travellers pleasantly say,* Fuya river, or sell 
your bridge.’ The genius of the great architect, Palladio, 
has decorated this city with many noble works. for it was 
his birth-place, and the citizeis who were proud of life, 
were fully inspired by his tastes. The Olympic Theatre, 
a work of his, was built to give the people an idea of an- 
cient spectacies,—but as the population of Vincenza is 
not large enough to support the actors necessary for a 
play, the magnificent room serves only for balis that they 
give in the time of the two fairs, which are remurkable 
events in the town. Palaces here, innumerable I was 
about to write, but very many I may say, were built by 
the architect Palladio—palaces of all the orders of archi- 
tecture I believe, Gothic except, for I remember well that 
upon Doric columns, Corinthian or Composite would be 
placed, with all the other interminglings that taste or 
fancy could suggest. The churches of Vincenza also 
are thick with holy paintings, and * Corpora Domini,’ 
‘dead’ and * living Christ.—with Magdalens and Madon- 
or or the like, standing upon every altar, and in every 
gallery. 

From Vincenza | passed to Treviso. instead of Padua, 
which is upon the direct road to Venice, for the courier 
with whom I was, was not the courier for Venice, but for 
Trieste; and ‘Treviso is on that road. At midnight I 
was ‘ dropped’ down there at the Post Office, all alone— 
not knowing even the name of a hotel, nor aught of the 
localities of the place; and all alone asl was, for my 
companion had parted from me in Milan to go direct by 
the Venetian Courier, who could take only one of us, l 
had not the utmost confidence in my own personal se- 
curity. As the postillian showed me an inn, and the ser- 
vant of the inn showed me an ordinary looking chamber, 
the fear thickened upon me. and | could but smile at my 
own heroism as I fortified the door with all the broken 
chairs and table I could muster, without the least cause, 
however, but that suspicion created by loneliness ina 
strange land, when one knows not where he is, or where 
he is going,—without having any confidence also in the 
“eg yong of the peopie among whom he is travelling. 

ut lam alive yet, witness this Jetter,—and after visit- 
ing a few of the churches in Treviso the next morning, 
I set out for Maestre, the point whence one embarks in a 
gondola for Venice, having made a bargain with a veterino 
man, and given him about one third what he asked,—the 
usual quantum of * the beating down’ in Italy. ‘The fer- 
tility of the country on this road is remarkable enough, 
but not so rema:kable as the palaces and the gardens 
adorned with marble statues often skilfully sculptured,— 
once the creations of the proud Venetian nobles who 
here had their country seats, when Venice was the mis- 
tress of the sea. The profusion of this sculpture is in- 
deed astonishing, and I could not but think as | saw these 
statues as thick as men, of the magnitude of wealth em- 
ployed, and as the prodigies of art and labor is necessary 
to build up and adorn such imperial residences. Arrived 
at Maestre over a superb (Austrian) road, | was instantly 
beset by scores of men in the soft Italian of the Vene- 
tian dialect, for permission to take my little luggage to 
the gondola, but while | was giving my consent to one, 
two others were fighing over it at my side, while a police 
officer was Justily interfering with the staff of his office 
to prevent the further progress of the quarrel. Povrest 
of miserable creatures, nv wonder they fight over a travel- 
leras a God-send, when but a quarter of our cent isa 
boon to them of richer value than a diamond found by an 
American farmer. I carefuily stepped into the gondola— 
the famous gundola of Venice I was in, one of the first 
dreams of my youth! while the caps of a dozen persons 
were before me begging in the name of al] the saints 
that I would give them a little for fixing their hooks upon 
the gondola so as to fasten and steady it while I embark- 
ed. A few centimes quieted them, and off I was pad- 
died, the beggars who do dv a little good with their hooks 
in steadying the frail barks, showering down upon me all 
the blessings of all the saints, which, by the way, I fear, 
will not help me much, as I ama _ little incredulous of 
their power —Protestant sinner asI am. We were five 
Italian miles from Venice, and these we went 01: the broad 
lagune. The fortifications seem to have been made up 
out of the sea. The Austriaa sentinel was pacing upon 
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their battlements,—yes, the Austrian sentinel even on 
the barriers of this proud republic! The Custom House 
was upon the water too, and so was the Police Office, or 
upon an island built up out of the water, which i- quite 
the same thing. As we passed an altar decorated with 
an image of our Saviour, placed high upon a pile driven 
into the mudof the lagune,a priest came forth in his 
boat, and with a long extended contribution-box such as 
is seen in our churches, expected the tribute of a Chris- 
tian to his candles and his painting, and though one can 
see no particular purpose in burning candles before a 
painting on such an altar on the sea, yet itis not fora 
Protestant whose church has all manner of formulas 
equally singular, to laugh at the fashion, or to send back 
the priest without his coppers. 

Anon, I was on the grand canal of Venice, and the man 
of the gondola was pointing out the rich piles of marble 
that seem to start out from the water on that magnificent 
street—if street it can be called. ‘The far-famed Riaito 
next attracted my attention,and as we glided under its 
arch, beutiful though it is, | could not but mourn over the 
sudden flight of glorious fancies with which my imagina- 
tion had ever adorned this bridge—fancies that stern 
reality was now dispelling, and shaping into truth. The 
* Lion blanc,’ my ‘ Albergo,’ is not far from hence, where 
Iwas pleasantly lodged, after the usual, and ever-to-be- 
expected quarrel with my man of the gondola—quarrels 
which, after a while, the traveller in Italy becomes so ha- 
bituated to, that at last they amuse, much more than they 
vex him. b. 


Things and Thoughts in Venice, 
Sept. 26. 1835. 
The traveller, it is said, finds Venice to be one of the 
most interesting and most beautiful cities of the world,— 
and certain I am, there are but few cities which Histery 
and Poetry have invested with a greater charm. Found- 
ed, like our republic, by exiles from oppression, who 


sought an asylum not over but wpon the very waves of 


the ocean, it hasan interest and a story for all the na- 
tions, but above all for an American ;—and while I have 
sailed over its litthe lakes separated from the sea by 
banks of sand, (lagunes as they are called.) and visited 
the little isles that industry and wealth have made to 
shine on the blue waters. even asthe stars glitter in the 
blue and broad expanse of the heavens, | have thought 
much of that long and dazzling sway that these republi- 
cans of the sea held over the Adriatic and the Mediter- 
ranean, wher with their gallies, or their galliots they 
chased Genoa ‘the proud’ from the deep, or with the 
‘blind old Dando!‘o’ filled the Bosphorus, and fell upon 
the walls of the city of Constantine. As Isaw its once 
rich palaces crumbling by the water’s edge, and traced 
the print of the foot of desolation as it began to appear— 
here, even in the courts of the Doge, and there, within 
the wallsof St. Mark, even though the Lion stands on 
his old guard, and the gilded horses of Lysippus are on 
their ancient foothold, 1 felt a mournful exultaiion. when 
I thought of the Past and the Present, and linked them 
with the destiny of my own dear country,—miiking well 
as [ could (as if written with the pen of the spectre of 
death.) the progress of the destioyer of pride and empire 
which from the toundation of the world has been travel- 
ling from the East to the West—now strutting in gold 
and glory amid the legions of Duirius,—now th owing up 
mountains in pyramids upon the sands of Egypt: anon 
briskly blazing even with a consuming lustre, upon the 
Grecian -peninsula,—then streaming forth Jike a shower 
of fire from the walls of the eternal city; anon comcen- 
trated in one bright focus upon the isles of Venice, but 
now daily dying away, while the traveller from the yet 
farther west, even the land of Goths and Huns, is gazing 
with the admiration upon its splendor, and impressed and 
inspired by its taste, transports to his own home, and 
imparts the enthusiasm kindled there. Here, after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, Liberty found a refuge upon 
the waters and made a fortress of the waves; and with 
the same lordly air that England now strides over the 
ocean with her mighty fleets, the galleys of Venice glided 
upo: the waves—dictating peace or war from the pillars 
ef Hercules to the Dardanelles, and even at one time, 
the mighty bulwark of civilization, as when it drove back 
the dark cloud of Turkish barbarism, so fearfully and 
thickly gathering upon the Adriatic. But since that day, 


empire and civilization have taken yet another step, and 
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alittle island upon the ocean, now proudly apart from 
the rest of Europe, has become the mistress of the seas, 
A mightier step ton, than even this, empire and civiliza- 
tion are rapidly taking; not over a little stretch of land 


or sea as hitherto, but now over one broad ocean, tog 
continent that a son of one of the republics of the Medi- 
terranean, discovered—there, amid forests where wilder 
and more savage barbarians than Huns or Goths roamed 
in unbridled liberty, building great cities, and rapidly 
clustering in them the ornaments of civilization,—ex-. 
changing the lofty pine for the steeple of the church, and 
the how! and the whoop of the savage for the song of the 
Christian and the full swelling notes of the organ —nor 
only to make * the wilderness blossom like the rose,’ but 
to plant men there, with the souls and the faculties of men 
regenerated and redeemed from the thraldom of centuries 
ot prejudice and false education. 

It is with such reflections as these, that I feel a mourn- 
ful delight in traversing the canals and the bridges of this 
strange and beautiful city. It needs not the power of the 
pens of a Petrarch, a Shakspeare, an Otway, a Radcliffe, 
a Schiller, or a Byron, who have each impressed the 
image of Venice uponthe imagination of almost every 
man that reads a book, to invest such a city with a charm, 
particularly in the eye of him who looks sharply upon 
its extensive and its history in the great chain of human 
events. Say what may be said of the terrible govern- 
ment of the secret Council of Venice, yet what Ameri- 
can traveller can forget that the same suffering principles 
sought an asylum here, as sought the asylum upon the 
rock of Plymouth, from which has gushed, if not the 
living water ef sacred story, the living water that is to 
nourish free principles throughout the world. Who can 
forget that Venice combated for centuries for the like li- 
berty that we won in a single glorious struggle, and that 
while that liberty was guarded and preserved, Venice 
was not Only the Queen of the seas, but the great work- 
shop of Europe, the wenderful mart of the East,—with 
her hands full of gold, and her arms clutching the spoils 
of the oldest of empires? Then, sj rang up those palaces 
from the water that I see,—then, those churches rich as 
mines of gold, laden with eastern wealth thickly cluster- 
ed upon altars and on columns, teeming with precious 
stones, and confounding even the imagination by the 
glory of display—And when I look upon them, I not 
only think of this, but I consider those monuments of 
that proud day, alas! now liberty is lost—crumbling as 
does the Coliseum, or the arch of 'Trajan—stricken, and 
sad,—beautiful, it may be, but with that beanty which 
denotes the end, when the hectic blush is tingmg and 
flitting across the cheek. I feel asif I had entered into 
the darkened and hushed chamber of death, when the 
last pulse is beating, when the showy robes of this world 
are to be put off. and the simple sheet is to be puton, 
but I think IL hear the voice of prophecy and admoniiion; 
it may nut be of the ancient Sibyl with her mystic books, 
but a voice as important to us, as that voice to Rome of 
olden days, though it speaks only in deserted mansions, 
unvisited canals, or the weeds and slime from which 
Venice sprang, now often recovering their original hold, 
and proving the principe that ‘dust must return to 
dust.’. The same principles that cast such a pearl upon 
the ocean, where they transformed many insignificant 
islands and beds of sand into the most beautiful crea- 
tions of man, are acting upon us at the present moment, 
under the advantages 0: a position singularly favored by 
heaven, and such principle must in the course of time, 
deck our republic with ornaments as glorious as are seen 
in Venice. But whata sad reflection then, that our day 
must come too! Whata melancholy thought that men 
will not continue so to govern the:nselves as to preserve 
that liberty which, as it is given or withheld, advances 
them in, or retards the possession of happiness and civill- 
zation ! 

Musing thus, I was wandering all solitary in the nar- 
row alleys of Venice, when all at once, [came upon the 
magnificent Piazza di San Marco, or in other words, the 
Place of Saint Mark. ‘The sun was setting; and the 
people were refreshing themselves with coffee in multi- 
tudes there, not under the arcades of the surrounding 
palaces, but in the open Vlace--people of almost every 
name and nation,—the Hun, the ‘lurk and the Sela- 
vonian,—the Greek and the Roman.—the sons of Goths 
and Saracens, as weil as the proud Venetian. ‘The broad 
Lagune before me was covered with lively gondolas 
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filled with parties who_ were idly floating on the little rip- 
ples of the waves, enjoying the evening air, or chatting 
over the affairs of the hour of the day. The Adriatic 
sailors were thick upon the quay, not the bold tars of old 
renown, but the Austrian livery-clad slave who makes 
vain show to give his master a little domain upon the sea. 
The Austrian soldier, an outward-well-clad being enough 
he is, but it may be with not a shirt to his back, and with 
an ever-craving s omach, so ill-clad. ill-fed, and ill-paid, 
are these myrmidons—was taking his regular sentinel 
pace around the Palace of the Doges. I sat down at the 
foot ot the Campanile of San Marco, the tower where 
Galileo made his observations. I wandered thence to 
the Ducal Palace, and saw the ‘Giant’s Staircase,’ and 
the ‘ Bridge of Sighs.” The beautiful verses of Byron 
were lively in my mind,—andI ran over the perilous 
history of the Doges, one of whom he was so immorta 
lized. Are these Shylocks I thought, these dealers in 
gold and jewels here, under yon arcades! The Basilica 
of San Marco, this gorgeous Mosque more than Church 
at last absorbed all attention. I looked well upon its 
cupolas, its slender pinnacles, its semi-circular arches, 
the interlacings of gold and bronze that decorate the prin- 
cipal portal, before I entered the spacious vestibule, and 
as [ran my eyes over its Gothic arches and Greek co- 
lumns, intermingled with Moorish tracery, | thought of 
the brilli:nt days when the gorgeous Palace was covered 
over for tilt or tournament, a wild Carnival, witha canopy 
sparkling with artificial stars, and a carpet of the richest 
stuffs of the East. All of splendor, all of wealth | ever 
dreamed of,even in reading Arabian tales ef princely 
Palaces springing up by magic stroke, seemed to be 
amply realized, as I passed this vestibule, and gazed upon 
the interior, which then, I know not why, began to be 
partially lighted up. Before it, every thing in ali Europe 
that Lhave as yet seen of lustre or of wealth, dwindles 
into insignificance. The spoils of nations, the conquer 
ed treasures of the East, were before me. Diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies and pearis, are the ornaments of the 
house of God. The revenue of a kingdom would 
scarcely purchase this single tabernacle !—'T he whole in- 
terior is lined with Mosaics—Mosaics of onyx and 
eneraid too! The grand altar is placed upon a pavilion, 
supported by four columns of white marble, filled with 
sures which represent the history of the old and new 
Testament. In the rear of this. is another altar where 
repose the Holy Sacrament. environed by columns, two 
of which are of oriental alabaster transparent as the 
chrytal, and of the greatest rarity—with two others of 
blue and black, and two of serpentine wi'h a balustrade 
of porphyry. How many people of by-gone centuries 
have wrought to make this edifice, which of itself has 
seen a period of seven hundred years !—The ten exterior 
gates are of Corinthian brass, and Venice plundered them 
from Constantinople, who plundered them from —1 know 
notwhom. The serpentine columns of the interior were 
plundered too,—and the Saracenic pillars that ornament 
the out and the in, show that they were plundered also. 
espied far up, at last, amid the richly-worked facade of 
the church, half hidden among porphyry columns, mar- 
€ Statues, mosaics, and gilded bronze. the four famous 
orses of Lysippus’ workmanship, which in the cars of 
conquering armies, have almest made the circle of the 
World.—in one age, belonging to the chariot of the sun 
ot Corinth of old; m another decorating the triumphal 
arcs of such opposite characters as a Nero and a ‘Trajan 
at Rome, then journeying to Byzantium, whence the 
Venetians plundered them; at Jast seized amid the magic 
Victories of that human miracle, Napoleon, to decorate 
the Carrousel-Plaee at Paris, whence a million of allied 
bayonets rescued them with other trophies, to reinstate 
them upon the portals of St. Mark! Here they are now, 
the same beautiful pieces of bronze as ever, but the sym- 
sof Power and Empire no more, for though an in- 
Scription in golden letters proclaim that they were 
nctoriously brought back to Venice. yet it was not Vene- 
Uon, but Austrian arms that brought them there, and 
'nough Austria yields to Venice her lion and her horses 
lograce her grand Piazza, yet only the trappings of her 
ancient glory are left,in which she is dying by inches 
évery hour, laurelled, one may say—as were the victims 
of ancient sacrifice that the Augurers led in train— 


“Glory and Empire! once upon these towers 
With Fugepom—god-like triad ! how ye sate ! 
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Oh! Agony—that centuries should reap 

No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory turned to dust and tears ; 
And every monument tne stranger meets, 
Church, Palace, Pillar, as 2 mourner greets; 

And e’en the Lion all subdued appears, 

And the harsh sound of the barbarian drum 
With dull and daily dissonance repeats 

The echo of thy tyrants voice along 

The soft waves, once all musical to song, 

That heaved beneath the moonlight with the throng 
Of gondolas —-.” 


Thinking of the chequered destiny to which Time and 
conquest had subjected these famous Horses of which I 
have been speaking, and perhaps led to the aagunsaag | 
these beautiful verses in which Byron turns in the 
that I have been quoting, from dying Venice, to apostro- 
phise my own home-- 

“ That one great clime, in full and free defiance 
W hich rears her crest, unconquered and sublime, 
Above the far Atlantic.” 


I could not but flatter myself with the fancy--fact, it may 
be, in the ever-changing career of Empire--that the day 
would come when even these horses might cross the At- 
lantic, and adorn some triumphal arch in that far-off land. 
In the progress of art, ever an attendant as it is of power 
and glory, illuminating and embellishing their conquests 
as it does, who, knowing the history and era of the little 
republics of the earth,dare say there is more improba- 
bility in such a prediction than that Corinth should have 
lost them, or that the refugees of the little islands almost 
Jost among the sea-weeds of the Adriatic should have 
struck down the walls of proud Byzantium, and placed 
the trophies by their own Lion! I would not for the 
world inculcate a spirit of conquest, yet if there is ever 
an excusable use of force, it is possessing one’s self o 
these rich treasures of art, particularly when thus conse- 
crated by along and interesting history. When I look 
around upon the invaluable models of antique and 
modern art, that ages of conquest and labor have cluster- 
ed along the shores of the Adriatic and Mediterranean, 
I almost am wiliing to change the bad sentiment of 
Cesar. * that if Justice was ever to be violated, it was to 
be violated for the sake of ruling,’ into another, that if 
war was ever to be waged. it is to be waged for the pur- 
pose of stealing—famous objects of art. The Greeks 
plundered the East; the Romans plundered them. The 
hieroglyphic colunns of Egyptian art even now stand 
on the Roman piazzas. Titus plundered Jerusalem. 
The barbarians plundered the Roman Empire.—Venice 
plundered Constantinople. Bonaparte plundered her. To 
tell the truth, and to use a common but expressive phrase, 
*my mouth waters.’ when I see this rich grouping of the 
arts in breathing pictures, and an almost moving statuary 
—and Attila-like, 1 begin to turn a Goth. I feel a pas- 
sion for stealing creeping over me. 1 cannot he!p think- 
ing, what a beautiful prize our noble fleet would have 
won, if when we had the little trouble with Naples, we 
had pushed those troubles to the verge of war, and seiz- 
ed the rich museum of Naples.—the accumulated treasures 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii—with the famous Her- 
cules, and the more famous group of Direc and the Bull! 
What a prize too would be Venice, with her prodigious 

vantity of pictures, the chefs d’ceuvre of a Tintoret, a 

itian, and Paul Veronese! We can never buy such 
precious things. Wealth cannot sah them.—All 
the annual revenue of the United States could not pur- 
chase many an Italian gallery. The noblemen of Eng- 
land and the princes of enon the greatest buyers of the 
present day, negotiate, but negotiate in vain. Alas! if 
we ever have them at all, we must steal them, as they 
stole other finer works from Greece and the East. The 
English plunder in their way,—witness the Elgin mar- 
bles. I like the Roman and Venitian mode the best. 
Heavens and Earth! what a swoop we might make, if 
we were to land a force at Civita Vecchia, and march 
upon Rome and plunder the Capitol andthe Vatican ! 
The whole world would then be obliged to visit us to 
study the arts in ‘the woods of the new world,’ for certain 
Iam. that if we ever laid our clutches upon them, all the 
wor'd could not bring them back to Europe again. You 
see | am become an American Goth. 

Another thought strikes me, as I enter Italy, and study 
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more its history and its customs,—and if it lead to an- 
other digression from my regular journal of things in 
Venice, | must excuse myself by asking again, what is the 
use of travel, but as the sight of things inspires thoughts? 
Every body sees, but every body does not think upon 
what it sees. WhenT see here in Venice, and remark 
throughout Italy so many fine creations of genius, and read 
further, that Italy is at this day the very focus of the arts— 
witnessing too pilgrims as it were from every part of the 
earth worshipping at her shrine, and seeing that it is here 
the student from every clime of the old worid and the 
new, resorts for cultivation and for study,—I am amused 
that such a people as the English, who only within fifty 
years themselves here begun to be civilized, shouid sneer 
at Republicans and Republican governments as instru- 
ments to vulgarize and debase mankind,—as fetters to 
the progress of art, refinement, and taste, when all his- 
tory and observation prove that in proportion to the 
liberality of the institutions of government under which 
men are reared, has been and is, the progress of art,—or 
other words (no matter what may be the form of the ge- 
veriment) it is necessary that the popular principle should 
be the reigning principle of a government, in order full 

to develope the energies, the tastes, and the highest intel- 
lectual capacities of man. To make men, the govern- 
ment must fetter none of the powers of a man, but must 
stimulate his industry and his ambition to their ample 
exercise, so that whatever faculty there may be latent 
shall be encouraged to its full developement. Wherever 
this is done at the present day. as has been done in other 
times, there man exhibits the greater capacities—it may 
be in One way or in another, just as the tastes of the peo- 
ple or the patronage of government incline. The reason 
that in the United States and in England, at the present 


day, there are more men that deserve the reputation of 


orators, than in all the rest of the world together, is, that 
in these two countries the popular principle has the most 
expansion. I mention this instance of the developement 
of intellect, because I look upon oratory or extempor- 
aneous speaking as the very highest exercise of the facul- 
ties of the human mind. The like I believe, as I have 
said in a former letter from England, is the reason that 
business is done better. and with more energy and spirit, 
by the Amercian and English, than by any other people. 
But when we come to the fine arts, the principle is modi- 
fieJ. it is true, but is not changed. Eloquence and com- 
merce cannot flourish long and securely under a despo- 
tism,—for the tongue has no liberty, and enterprise has 
no range—but the fine arts can, for that amount of popu- 
lar talent which is withdrawn froin the field of politics 
and business, can be turned to painting, sculpture and 
architecture, (not so well to literature however,) as from 
the fine arts government has but little to apprehend, ex- 
ercising the mind as they do in abstractions rather than in 
actions, pleasing rather than inflaming, occupying the 
mind with the creations of genius rather than letting ge- 
nius loose to play upon the multitude, to raise the storm, 
the tempest, and then the revolution. Even though this 
is true, however, yet the nations of the present day with 
the freest instituulions are cultivating the arts the most. 
The Russians are buying, | own, but who hears of the 
arts in Russia, or of a Russian artist? The Germans are 
at work, copying rather than originating, I believe,—wiih 
no munificent institutions such asthe French have in 
Italy and at home. The era of French advancement in 
the arts was the era of the Republic, and of Napoleon, 
who, if a despot, of the people’s choice, created and 
sustained by the popular principle alone. Louis Phillippe 
at the present moment,a chosen monarch, and nota 
monarch by ‘the grace of God,’ is doing more for the 
arts than all the Bourbons ever thought of doing. The 
English are accumulating all that British gold can pur- 
chase,—the greatest patrons of the arts of the present 
day—with critics of the finest taste, the keenest admirers 
too, of the art and beauty of every European gallery. 
Utility and art with thera march hand in hand. The one 
courts and wins the other, and the last adorns and graces 
the first. Even Mars is proud of Venus for his wife, and 
Hercules appears the better side by side of an Apollo. 
The English are older than we are, and hence the reason 
that what is trueof them is not aliogether true of us. 
Utility must first give us bread enough to eat, and then 
when we are full, and have a little leisure, we will go to 
study art. Besides. the English are three thousand 1ailes 
nearer school than we are. Itis a long road over the 
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sea. But let steam annihilate the distance, and make the 
way cheap, and when the Jatent tastes of the mass of m 
countrymen can be aroused and cultivated, when the arts 
of Italy can fall upon and kindle up the popular principle 
of which I speak, I know from the fine perception with 
which I see many Americans here judging works of art 
that the faculty is within, aud only needs an opportunity 
tojump out. Our disadvantage is immense. With no 
great models before us, we came to Europe as children 
in all such things. We have to begin our very alphabet. 
We study our ab c’s. We watch the strange emotion of 
anew power gathering within us, and at first we hardly 
know what it is :—but as it strengthens, it in.partsa plea- 
sure the like of which we never knew before. 

This_ much of the present, now of the past. Venice, 
but a city of the middle ages, when all ihe North of Eu- 
rope was in profound darkness, in a brilliant refutation of 
those who assert that Republicanism or Democracy vul- 
garizes mankind. For Architecture, witness its Palaces 
and Churches, which Palladio, the architect, has ranked 
among the most beautiful inthe world. Step into the 
Piazza, or Piazzetta of Sit. Mark. Look there at the noble 
edifices of Sansovina. Behold the Ducal Palace. Enter 
this edifice, and apart from history, the romance of the 
age of an Ariosto, what a blaze of art bursts upon you! 
"The fine pictures of the finest artists are in view. ‘Titian 
is there with his grandest coloring. Tintoretto appears 
in the wiell enthusiasm of his inventive genius. Paul 
Veronese completes a trio, which the world cannot match. 
“1 can create.” said Charles V. “ by a breath a hundred 
Dukes, Counts, or Barons, but alas! I cannot make one 
Titian.” The Venetian sehool of Painting. in wealth of 
coloring, and high imagination, surpasses ali the other 
schools of Italy,—and Titian was the chief of that school. 
I saw his famous Magdalen in the Barberigo Palace, the 
engravings of which age all over the world. His “ As- 
sumption of the Virgin,” isin the gallery of the Acade- 
my. His‘ St. Peter Martyr,” is in the Church of San 
Giovannie Paolo. I traced our the tomb where “ lies 
the great Titian”—* Qui giace il gran Tiziano”—in the 
pavement of the Church of the Frazi,—and after I had 
seen his pictures, | could not but feel some enthusiasm 
over the remains of the friend of 'Tasso, and Ariosto,— 
the proud artist whom all the Monarchs of Europe court- 
ed, the mighty Charles V. among the chief, but who 
preferred his beloved Venice to the patronage of ail. and 
where he lived and died of the plague at the age of 
ninety. But take your gondola and go over to Venice, 
and leave not a Church unvisited, for wherever you !eok 
outwardly beauty strikes the eye, and wherever ar 
enter in, painting and sculpture charm the fancy. ‘The 
Palaces are full of treasures. The Palazzo Manfrine is 
one broad sparkling galaxy of art. I should fill a sheet 
with even Churches and Palaces that you must go and 
see--but what eulogy need the fine arts of’ that city, that 
springing from slime and sea-weed, “ sat in state, throned 
on her hundred isles,” ¢reating the master artist of the 
world, reviving the arts even, and when dying at last, dy- 
ing witha Phidias, or a Praxiteles to boast of' in the per- 
son of the immortal Canova, the greatest sculpture of t 
age. 
There is nothing then in Venice that leads a Republi- 
can to believe that the power of a free government vui- 
garizes mankind. For whatever may have been the 
chequered history of Venice, it started as a democracy, 
and it ever depended upon the mass of people for sup- 
port. The merchants, if not. deserving the epithet given 
the Venetians [ trust we shall socn find in America--10- 
deed we are finding a'ready. History then, if it proves 
nothing else. proves that monarclis and a train of nobles 
are not necessary for the patronage of the «rts; for asin 
Venice, so in the republic of Genoa, the merchants only, 
effected more than al! the monarchs or all the aristocrats 
of Europe ever thought of doing. The history of Flo- 
rence, of Pisa, of Sienna--of all the proud republics o! 
the middle ages, is but in addition to the principles 
have been sustaining. They prove each and all, that 
man, when left to his own unhampered energies, takes a 
longer step onward than when manacled by kings or 
nobles, or when even patronized by their wealth. What 
monuments have we of the haughty nobles of the Middle 
Ages. but their rocky castles on rocky pinnacles, where 
oughtto be only the eyrie of the eagle, (fit nest, it may 
be, however, for such birds of prey as these nobles were.) 
while the shores of the Mediterranean, the fertile plains 
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on the banks of pleasant rivers, were the abodes of the 
commerce and the arts of republics, that clustered around 
them as the beautiful grape on the pendent vine,—all 
teeming wilh wealth—the refuge of freemen—the home 
of the artist—the inspired spot of the painter, the 
sculptor, and the poet! Florence of itself to this day is 
a monument to the glory of republican principles, estab- 
lishing the fact that they not only elevate, but that they 
epnoble the man too. For this noble city stood, for cen- 
turies almost, as the sole bulwark of republican princi+ 
ples in Italy:—and when it fell. it fell holding in its grasp 
the most wonderful achievements of the Past and the Pre- 
sent -the Venus de Medici, the Appollonio. the Dancing 
Fawn, the Seythian Slave, the group of the Wrestlers, 
with the Fornarina, and Holy Family of Raphael, the 
Day and Night of Michael Angelo—boasting too of rear. 
ing and nursing such men as Petrarch and Gallileo. and 
adding to them the fame of a Dante, and the refuge of 
an Alfieri; —knowing too, even to this moment, that there 
is not a people on earth who have a keener sensibility to 
all the beauties and delicacies of art. 

But I find I have struck a topic too abundantly full of 
thought fora letter. An essay might be written upon it, 
not perhaps so useful to us as useful this side of the wa- 
ter, fur thousands of Europeans now pretend to believe 
that the higher efforts of the mind are incompatible with 
a free government. ‘They overlook all 1 have said. 
They forget that the blind ‘old Bard, of Scio’s rocky 
isle’ was cradled in a free.if not in a Republican Govern- 
ment. ‘They forget that the greatest Epics of all times 
have been written by Republican pens. Dante was the 
offspring cf Florentine Liberty. That kindred spirit, 
Milton, whom we better know, was the son of the En- 
glish Commonwealth. It is time then that we vindicate 
our rights not only te an equality of intellect in every 
species of intellectual artisanship, and not only prove 
that equality to exist. and to be compatible with business 
and commerce, and free government, but to contend for 
the superiority as it Joudlydoes from the broad. mouthed 
trumpet of the Past,—not only all along the hills and 
mountains of Attica, and from the Capitol and the ruined 
arches of ancient Rome, but even to this day, establish- 
ing the fact, that Art is wealthiest where men are freest,— 
pointing out to the Americanas he enters Italy, what 
Liberty did when Liberty was enthroned triumphant 
there—thus gladdening his eyes with the joyful sight of 
old Republics, preeminently not only in Freemen, but in 
Art,--Inflaming his own bosom too with the warmest love, 
and the highest expectations for his own lamd, so that 
while he turns with sadness from the reverse that has 
overtaken this lialy, so beau'iful in death, his heart leaps 
again with joy to think that over the waters, kindred prin- 
cipies are creating and fostering another Italy, where, 
under the blessing of Heaven, Republics as mighty as 
those of Greece and Rome,are springing up. Oh, could 
he but turn the warm and hearty intellects of the young 
men of America from the accursed and barren wasie of 
scrambling for miserable offices. into some other field 
Where proud Ambition could win its due reward, and 
thus leave a name for other times, than the very waste ot 
that high gift of God would be spirit and flame enough 
tomake all America one broad blaze of hight, dazzling 
enough to confound every wretched subject of Power, 
who palliates his wn disgrace by swearing that nee 


can Liberty makes brates of, or vulgarizes us. ; 
i 
Some excellent reasons for discretion and goodness 
are contained in the following verses. 


“'Tho’ born in fashion’s gayest sphere, 
‘T'o scandal o’er her tea, 

Maria ne’er inclined an ear, 
For very deaf was she. 


In beauty to behold a flaw 
She was not so unkind— 

A rival’s faults she never saw, 
For she was very blind. 


Yet could she see and hear, yet mum 

__She’d been, nor e’er so weak 

To tell the tale, for being dumb, 
Maria could not speak.” 
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(From the Delaware State Journal.) 
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OF A THIRTY-TWO POUND SHOT. 

The affair which occurred in the harbour of Tou- 
lon in the spring of 1834, when, in firing a salute in 
honor of the French King’s birth day, some shot 
from the United States frigate United States, struck 
the French Admirai’s ship, and killed one or two 
men—made some noise at the time,-—but is now 
scarcely remembered—except as one of those acci- 
den's which often occur in naval experience, and 
which the strictest discipline and the most cautious 
vigilance may not always prevent. ‘The first lieuten- 
ant is considered responsible for the discipline of the 
ship; but much of that responsibility must be, if we 
may so express it, merely technical ; there are many 
minute details, in reference to which the most vigi- 
lant and competent officers must rely upon subordi- 
nates, who may not always be trustworthy ; and a 
slight neglect in these details may derange, for the 
moment, the best conceived plan, and produce events 
as serious as that which occured at Toulon. It was 
the loss of life, and not the infrequency of the enormi- 
ty of the accident at Toulon, that gave it an air of na- 
tional importance ; for such things have occurred more 
than once before, as well in our service as in the na- 
val service of other countries, without exciting remarks 
beyond the spot where it happened. These remarks 
lead me to relate an anecdote communicated by a na- 
val officer detailing an incident which belongs to this 
class of naval casualties; and which might have had as 
tragical a termination as that at Toulon, but terminat- 
ing differently, may now serve to excite a smile, or 
amuse a passing hour. 

The scene is laid in the harbor of Smyrma. The Uni- 
ted States sloop of war Ontario, returning from a 
cruize in the Archipelago put into Smyrna, in the 
month of February, 1831, on the eve of Washington’s 
birth day. ‘The Ontario dropped anchor in the spa- 
cious harbour, outside of the immense fleet of ship. 
ping which is always to be found in that great East- 
ern mart. In the distance was to be seen the city, 
its port enlivened by merchant vessels of almost every 
nation, and between them and the Ontario, a number 
of British, French,and Dutch ships of war. 

On the morning of the 22d, the gallant sloop was 
dressed out with flags flying from every mast head, in 
honor of the father of his country ; and Captain S. went 
ashore to transact business with the American Consul 
Vir. Offley, leaving orders for the customary obser- 
vance ot the day. The first lieutenant accordingly di- 
rected, that preparations should be made for the birth 
day salute, by drawing the shot from the guns. In 
executing this service, the routine isto draw the shot 
and lay it along side of the gun; so that the officer, in 
passing along to see that the duty has been performed, 
observing the shot, is satisfied of the fact. On this oc- 
casion it happened that the cabin guns were first 
drawn, and to avoid lumbering the cabin, were direct- 
ed to be carried away. One ot these shot, it seems, 
from carelessness, or hurry, was laid along side of one 
of the guns in the waist, before that gun bad been 
drawn; and to this slight circumstance were owing the 
mischances of the day. 

While the salute was firing, the attention of the first 
lieutenant was attracted by the report of one of the 
guns, and he immediately called out— 

* Gunner--that gun had a shot in it.” 

“No, Sir,—the gunner replied—there is the shot 
alongside of the gun” 

“ No matter for that—said the lieutenant-—I am 
satisfied from the sound, that the gun was shotted.” 

“T do not think so, Sir—rejoined the gunner--but at 
any rate, the guns are so depressed that the shot could 
do no harm. 
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The guns had been depressed to prevent damages to 
the neighboring shipping, from the wadding. 

The salute was fired, and the first lieutenant had 
one below, leaving the second lieutenant in charge of 
the deck. While this officer was pacing the deck, un- 
conscious of impending evil, he observed a boat put- 
ting off froma Dutch gun brig, their nearest neigh- 
bor, and steering for the Ontario. She was soon along- 
side, and a Dutch lieutenant stepped upon the deck, 
with strong symptoms of consternation in his demea- 
nor. 

“ Mein Got, Sir—-was his first salutation—you fired 
a shot into us just now, which carried away our main 
peam and almost kilt a man. 

The American officer expressed his deep regret~ at 
the accident, and requested the Dutch officer to be 
seated while he communicated the circumstance to 
the first heutenant. Stepping to the companion, he 
called down in an under tone to the first lieutenant-= 

“ H——, do you know, we’ve shut a Dutchman this 
morning !” 

“Shot a Dutchman—impossible!” cried the lieuten- 
ant. 

“Tr’s a fact---here’s an officer from the Dutch gun 
brig on board of us, and he tells me we've carried 
away some of his tackle and almost kilt a man.” 

“Then for God’s sake my dear fellow, get a boat go 
on board, explain the accident and make every proper 
apology ; ascertain what damage has been done and 
offer suitable reparation. 

The officer went on board the Dutch brig and ex- 
plained the accident to the captain, whom he found 
& very reasonable man and satisfied with the explana- 
tion he gave him. The sho1, it seems, had ricochetted, 
struck the surface of the water and glanced off—pas- 
sed over the Dutchman’s poop and struek his main 
boom, or ‘peam,’ as the Dutch officer had it. The 
lieutenant inquired for the man who was ‘almost 
kilt,’ and was gratified to learn, that the ‘almost’ 
meant that the shot had passed pretty near a young 
Middy who was walking on the poop at the time, but 
had neither hit nor hurt him—The Dutch Captain po- 
litely declined an offer to repa'r the broken boom, and 
the American lieutenant returned to his ship. He had 
scarcely finished his report to the first lieutenant, when 
a boat came alongside with an officer from a French 
Corvette which was lying beyond the Dutch brig.— 
We may observe, by the way, that at the time weare 
speaking of, there was much coolness subsisting be- 
tween the American and French officers in the Medi- 
terranean, growing out of the unfortunate fracas 
which had occurred a short time before, at Mahon, 
between some American and French sailors, in which 
a French officer and an American sailor were killed. 
The French officer came on deck, and witha demea- 
nor which was any thing but conciliatory, stated, that 
a. shot from the Ontario had passed over the French 
King’s Corvette —, carried che some of the rig- 

ing and a ey of seamen’s clothing which had 

n hung out to dry. ; 

The officer stepping to the companion, eommuni- 
cated this additional misfortune to the first-lieutenant. 

“Hi—, we’ve shot a Frenchman !” 

“Shot a Frenchman! exclaimed H., is it possible! 
When shall I hear the last of that infernal shot! Go 
on board my dear ——, without delay, and satisfy 
Monsieur that it wasan accident.” 

The lieutenant accordingiy went on board the 
French Corvette, and explained to the captain the 
circumstances, expressing his deep regret at the acci- 
dent, and offering to send the proper persons from the 
Ontario, to repair damages. onsieur, however, was 


not in as placable a mood as Mynheer: he declined 
the offer to repair damages, but talked of informing 
his government and maintained a reserved and of- 
fended manner, until the American officer’s patience 
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began to wear out ; assuming as stately a demeanor as 
the Frenchman, he gravely observed—“ Sir 1 have in. 
formed you of the circumstances of this accident, and 
made ~ every apology which in my opinion the na. 
ture of the case requires—will you be pleased to in. 
form me whether you are satisfied.” ‘lhe French cap. 
tain immediately relaxed—* Oh, oui, Monsieur, cer. 
tainment, ce:tainment, c’est assez, c’est assez.” The 
American officer thereupon made his bow and re. 
turned to the Ontario. 

The officers now indulged the hope that this un!uck- 
ly shot had terminated its adventures without further 
mischief; but the circumstances being such as the first 
lieutenant thought should be immediately commu. 
nicated to the captain, they remained on deck until 
his return. Captain S. came on board about 9 o’clock 
— after a few observations, took the first lieutenant 
aside — 

“ H—,said he—do vou know, that you fired a shot 
to-day ?” 

“ Yes, sir—zaid H—-, Iam perfectly aware of that 
fact—but how did you learn it, Captain S. ?” 

“Why the shot struck an Austrian—”’ 

“Struck an Austrian !” echoed H—. 

“ Ave—struck an Austrian brig,—replied the cap- 
tain—the Austrian Captain brought the shot to Mr. 
Offley’s while we were dining.” 

“Did you actually see the shot, Captain S.,” said 

“T actually saw the shot~it was brought as I told 
you, by the Austrian captain, to the Consul’s while we 
were at dinner, and laid upon the table.” 

“ Where is the shot now, Sir ?” 

“ At Mr. Offly’s.’’ 

“ Was any one hurt on board the Austrian ship?” 
inquired H—. 

‘No, but some damage is done to the vessel.” 

“Thank God, then,—cried H. that I’ve heard the 
last ot that shot! Never gun fired such a shot before— 
first, cut away a Dutchman’s spanker, next a French- 
man’s rigging, and now it’s hulled an Austrian !—But 
you are sure, Captain S. that you saw the shot at Mr. 
Offley’s ?” 

A boat was sent on board the Austrian vessel early 
the next morning. She proved to be a large, new, 
strong built brig, of about 350 tons—a Black Sea tra- 
der. The ball, which, after it glanced from the water, 
had passed over the Dutch and French vessels in an 
ascending course, began to descend betore it struck 
the Austrian; and such was its impetus, that it drove 
through the thick, strong side of the vessel, carried 
away a heavy stanchion, and finally brought up on 
the opposite side of brig’s hold, among a number of 
men whv were at work, without hurting a man. The 
carpenter of the Ontario soon put all to rights on board 
of the Austrian—and thus ended—*“ The Adventures 
of a thirty-two pound shot.” 


— 


Horrisvt Spectacie.—This day’s march disclosed 
a horrible calamity. A large house situated in an ob- 
seure part of the mountains, was discovered, filled 
with starving persons. Abeve thirty women and chil- 
dren had sunk ; and sitting by the bodies were fifteen 
or sixteen survivors of whom only one was a man, 
but all so enfeebled as to be unable to eat the little 
food we had to offer them. The youngest had fallen 
first; all the children were emaciated in the bodies, 
but the musclesof the face were invariably drawn 
transversely, giving the appearance of laughing, and 
presenting the most ghastly sight imaginable. The 
man seemed most eager for life; the women seemed 
patient and resigned; and even in this distress, ha 
arranged the bodies of those who first died with de- 
cency and care.—Colonel Napier’s History of the 
War in the Peninsula. 
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THE WEDDING. 


Had Dorothea lived when mortals made 

Choice of their deities, this sacred shade 

Had held an altar to her pow’r, that gave 

The peace and glory which these alleys have ; 
Embroidered so with flowers where she stood, 
That it became a garden of a wood. 

Her presence has such more than human grace, 
That it can civilize the rudest place. Waller. 


Well do I remember when of all the horrible beings 
pictured to my childish imagination, by tales of blood 
and death, not daily but hourly repeated, the Indian 
was the one 1 dreaded most; and yet by that inscru- 
table inconsistency remarkable in the human heart at 
all stages of life, this very being pictured in every appal- 
ling trait—was the one I most desired to behold.— 
Whoever has travelled the United States’ road from 
Brownsville on the Monongahela to Washington, in 
Pennsylvania, has, if the season was the smiling 
June, and time late years, enjoyed one of those series 
of delightful, soft, though greatly broken scenery, 
which cannot well be passed over and forgotten.— 
Nor does the series end with Washington, as stretch- 
ing on every side from the table land, on which that 
village stands, every road leads to lines of landscape, 
which would induce a traveller to exclaim at every 
step, “ delightful, why this exceeds all [ have ever seen 
before in this immense picture.” 

But what aspect did the ground of this now en- 
chanting country present in the sere leaf of autumn, 
1781? It was aa 1 first beheld it, and when the 
loud and wailing cry of the wife, and mother, was so 
often heard amid the deep gloom of woods, in which 
the small and distant cabins seemed to render the 
solitude more cold and desolate. It was a time of 
painful but heroic suffering, The axe and the rifle, 
were then the weapons in the hands of every man, 
and the hoe in the hand of every boy. The buz of 
the spinning wheel, or a violin, with notes only some- 
thing softer, gave then our forest music. But amid 
these primeval woods, bloomed many a flower, and 
of these flowers, one of the sweetest, fairest, and 
blushing, was Sally Harvey. We were children of 
the same neighbourhood; the banks of Swatara 
heard our infant ery, and together did we pass these 
mountains then the bounds of safety. Of the dangers 
of the wilderness, or the trials of the life before us, 
neither could tear much even in fancy, for neither had 
reached the eighth birth day. 


_ Why is it, that whatever may be the modes of in- 
fant, of early life, whether in health or sickness, in 
wealth or poverty; whether from those who rear us 
we have received severity or kindness, we in all the 
changes of after life yearn over the remembrance 
of the scenes where when children, we either played 
or suffered? A magic spell, a drapery at once 
shadowy and unspeakably pleasing is thrown over the 
past, and like the mariner receding on the ocean’s 
bosom from his native shores, they become more and 
more dear, as they are sinking into the horizon. I 
am often astonished when I feel the recollections 
of more than half a century, how vivid appear the 
faces of those I gazed on when a mere child—they 
seer, as re-embodied spirits, restored to life and to 
oi many, most of them, have passed from 
earth. 

Plunged into the recesses of the forests of Chartier, 
the Harvey and Bancroft families were amongst those 
who felled the oaks, and planted the apple and the 
peach—they were amongst those before whom the 
savage and the wilds receded. Our parents were 
amongst those whose days were worn away in the 
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log cabins, atid who now repose in unnamed and un- 
marked graves; and whose names are passing away 
as have the storms which beat around their rude 
dwellings. Humbly have I essayed to recal the 
names which were erst the champions of that now 
smiling region between the Appalachian mountains 
and that river which every one who visits will call 
beautiful, the Ohio. But EF now call up memory to 
recite the history of one who never shone in courts, 
but who added one to the many whose life was a rose 
on the desert; “ born to blush unseen,” and to fall 
and be forgotten, because unknown to that noisy 
crowd, the world. 

Let the reader suppose ten more years to have pas- 
sed, and he may then conceive himself in the eventful 
1791. A year, those who were then in the west, will 
only forget on the bed of death. Great had been the 
change in the ten years. In face of every danger and 
every privation, farms had spread, villages began to 
rise, schools had been formed, and places of worship 
had been erected, in which the hymn of praise had 
rose to Heaven. The houses were rough, but plenty 
abounded within; the school houses and churches 
were of logs, but in one, the first and best rudiments 
of education were taught; and in the other, firmness 
to perform the duties and resignation in the trials of 
the times, flowed from the fountain source of all that 
prepares man to be what man ought to be. 

It was in one of those round log school houses that 
Sally Harvey and her humble historian, read and stu- 
died together; and in one of those meeting houses, 
long crumbled tu dust, did we weekly meet to hear 
the glad tidings ot the Gospel. In her earliest in- 
fancy there was a something more than common 
in the playful joyous, mind of my little playmate 
sister might I not call her, for as a sister and a bro- 
ther did we rise from infancy to age together. There 
was nething of what could be called either beauty or 
coarseness in either the face or person of Sally Har- 
vey, she was indeed plain, and when tranquil, no com- 
mon observer would—some hearts could not,have dis- 
tinguished her from the many who were the tender, 
but hardy mothers of the second generation of the 
wes!. ‘To the few who were from association placed 
in a situation to understand her situation, and who 
from nature were enabled to appreciate her character, 
—this now young woman was of another order of be: 
ing. On the surface of her character, there was a 
levity, which concealed its depth from many, who 
thought themselves amongst her intimate acquaint- 
ance. Her inherent purity of heart shrunk from the 
vulgar and vicious; of course, by some she was called 
proud, and by others a coquette. Proud she was, in 
conscious truth, and though poor in worldly wealth, 
much had she to be proud of; but as to the other title 
or epithet, no woman ever deserved it less. But the 
worid, or that part of it between the Monongahela 
and Ohio, had all the characteristics of human pas- 
sion even as early as 1791. Before the ground plat of 
Washington was cleared from briars, bramble and 
thornbushes, there was in it and near it, worth and 
meanness, self-conceit and humility—noisy democra- 
cy, and stiff aristocracy. In the long period since I 
have been thrown into every variety of social life, 
that the United States affords, and have not witnessed 
a single display of character, the gem of such like I 
had witnessed in Washington county, amid |] 
houses and smoking chimnies, before 1 had reach 
my nineteenth year. 

The virgin blossom of the dogwood had began to 
whiten the hill sides of Chartier, in the spring of 1791, 
and a more balmy spring never followed winter. It 
was Sunday morning, and in the very pick of my 
wardrobe, I had commenced a five miles walk te 
hear the loud voice of John McMillan, one of those 
voices now silent in death, but a voice, which re- 
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sounded on those hills upwards of fifty years. On 
this diy, as she had been so oft before, Sally Harvey 
was to be my companion. Dont start with astonish- 
ment, or scout this statement as incredible, gentle rea- 
der, for it is, ] asseverate, a real fact; that 1 have many 
atime, and oft walked upwards of five miles along 
with my own sister to hear this very Mr. McMillan, 
and never remember to hear a complaint of weariness. 


L But this rural mode of “going to meeting,” as we 
& 


then styled it, in our plain way, wouid now demand 

more than one kind of resolution to undertake—it is 
now out of question. People now choose an easier 
3 means of going to church; but no matter—every age 
has its own fashion of doing things as well as of 
dressing. Let us go on with our story. 

Sally Harvey and myself had all the advantages in 
each other’s society, which are afforded by that most 
inappreciabile of all human connexions, brother and 
sister; except one, and that one was, exception from 
4 scandal in its many fold means of mischief. ‘To 
i do my old neighbours justice, [ must say that in 
fertility of invention, keenness of perception, and poe- 
tic power of making the most of shadows, they were 
not a whit behind their age; and myself and poor 
little friend figured on the theatre full as soon as we 
could well be introduced into the drama of life. It 


4 was o.e of those reports, told by “tie one, which 
+ first convinced us both, that we neither had or could 
i love, other than as brother and sister, and of course, we 


laughed at what if true, would have excited vexation, 
if not distress. I have already observed, that as long 
as I remember, human nature was human nature on 
= and my little friend and mysell had our 
share. 

The now most peaceful and flourishing West, was 
settled amid war, and its first children rose to maturity 
under the alarms of war; and in the most terrific of 
all the forms of human strife. When the charming 
spring of 1791 spread its rich treasures, it was onl 
one of upwards of fifty consecutive seasons, in which 
the song of the birds was not interming'ed more or 
‘ less with the howl of the savage,and the death scream 
} of his victim. This, protracted hostility, in which 

hatred beyond all power of reconciliation rankled in 
every heart, white or Indian. Thecolor of society be- 
came sombre and its texture grave and reflecting. It 
was an age of chivalry, in which the moral of war was 
scarce retlected on and never so far discussed as to 
effect the course of events, which flowed on from 
year to year; and at every closing season the final 
result was rendered more certain. With much steadi- 
ness, or otherwise viewed, obstinacy of purpose, the 
Indian continued the contest, feeling that he was re- 
ceding from his country, and irresistibly feeling that 
his ultimate ruin admitted no remedy. Despair sharp- 
ened revenge, and when the Indian in ruthless silence 
retraced his steps, dreadful indeed was.the blow he 
struck, and to the heart of his advancing enemy.— 
That enemy instigated by the two most powerful of 
all human incentives, did advance with stow, but 
never receding steps. There was then on the mind 
of the warrior pioneer, no misgiving of right of soil. 
His charter lay on the shoulder of the hunter, and was 
forged from iron. What he gained by this patent his 
axe consummated. To silence the still small, and 


here, truly feeble voice of conscience ; the screams of 


a child, wife, or sister, ever and anon rose as if from 
the grave, and revenge—revenge knew no assuaging 
principle until one of the belligerents fell to rise no 
more. 

In the course of this lengthened drama, this fearful 
and dark tragedy, tears and blood never for a mo- 
ment ceased to fall on the s'age of action; and as the 
plot drew towards its close, it became more and more 
terrific, until one wailing sound of griefand rage swept 
over the wide Ohio regions. 
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Amid such exciting events, it may well be supposed 
that Indian war was the theme of conversation from 
lisping infancy to garrulous old age; and that when. 
ever two or more were met, some sad tale of suffering 
death or captivity formed a part of their conversation, 
Few indeed were they who direct or indirect, had not 
a bitter grief to wel the heart, and make eloquent 
the tongue. But let us cast a retrospect on the pre. 
vious nine years and return to another year of horror 
that of 1782; that year when the christian Indians.’ 
the Moravians, were sacrificed to the evil destiny of 
their race. 

In the same year in which we crossed the moun. 
tains, also paras in the wilderness Powers Qs. 
borne, with his lovely wife, and as lovely boy, an only 
child. This husband and wife, though in regard to 
wealth, rather above the condition of most early emi. 
grants, were nevertheless children of sorrow. Mar. 
ried from the most holy of all motives, mutval aflec. 
tion, religious fanaticism and family pride frowned 
on their union. Osborne was an Episcopalian, and the 
tamily of the lighter tone of Calvinists. ‘T’o this 
again an accidental and trifling dispute with one of 
her brothers, made enemies of the family of his be. 
loved, but Powers Osborne was not a man to recede 
from his purpose by threats, and Anna yielded 
to the man she loved, and from her family became 
forever estranged. ‘That family, however, neiiher 
torgot or forgave, and from family vexation and other 
motives, Powers Osborne led his trembling wife and 
child to seek a residence on the savage trontier— 
With a general good disposition, some education, and 
strong natural powers of mind, there was a restless. 
ness in the temper of Osborne, which marred domes- 
tic peace ; and from casual exposure to the second if 
not the first great evil of early settlement, intemper- 
ance, he became furious. In one of those paroxysms 
he proceeded from, boisterous words to personal vio. 
lence to both his wife and son. Sleep brought back 
reason and remorse, and a settled gloom hung over 
the once cheerful Osborne. “ God of Heaven,” he 
was heard to exclaim, “ what has my Anna sacrificed 
forme and?”— But inward pain could not be borne, 
and that day the cup was tasted—deep and fatally and 
in the hour of madness, the tather and husband joined 
that ill fated army, which under Colonels Williamson 
and Crawtord, marched into the recesses of the In- 
dian country, and gave the men of the woods means 
of avenging the blood of their countrymen, women 
and children, slain on Muskingum. 

Weil do £ remember when that army marched 
from Washington, then “Catfish Camp.” It was 
composed of the best blood of the country, the fa- 
thers, sons, husbands and brothers, of innocent and 
beating hearts. Anxiety, wrought to a pitch almost 
beyond human powers to bear, was behind them as 
they sought the wilds. The dreadful massacre pet- 
petrated on the heads of Wheeling, by a band of sa- 
vages on their male prisoners, not two years before; 
the equally unprovoked murder of the Moravians, 
which public opinion in the west excited as it was 
against every thing Indian, always condemned; and 
the desperate attempt of a few hundred men to brave 
the exasperated barbarians on their own ground, al 
united to render it a season of indescribable solicitude 
and depression. A something prophetic of evil hung on 
the hearts of those whose dearest relatives were thus 
exposed, and when the most charming of all months 
smiled, when June was ushering in summer, their 
gifts and garb were unheeded’ Every coming travel: 
ler from the Ohie was met with fear. “ What tid- 
ings ?”” rose from every breast, but died on the lips— 
But evil tidings travel securely and speak loudly, and 
“the army has been defeated;” came first in suppres- 
sed whispers, but rapidly swelled to sounds echoing 











with dreadful import from dwelling to dwelling,spread- 
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ing tears and lamentation far and wide, and grief not 
soon to be assuaged. : ; 

Amongst the bereaved by this great calamity, the 

distress of many were more loud, but that of no others 
more deep and real, than of Anna Osborne, and her 
son. Most tenderly attached to her husband, whose 
injuries and frailties were forgotten in his death; au 
account of which was brought by one of his neigh- 
hours, who had escaped the slaughter; and who re- 
pry fall with so much of plain circumstance as 
to silence at once, hope and doubt. From the mo- 
ment ot his departure, this devoted woman felt as if 
her husband, the father of her boy was never more to 
return to claim and receive lier forgiveness. Still, 
morning, noon and at silent eve, orisons rose to hea- 
ven for his safety ; and when the final, fatal catas- 
trophe was made known, in tears and unobtrusive 
sorrow Jong was he mourned. But Anna Osborne, 
sunk not under her privation ; to the stroke she bowed 
it is true, but she sought consolation where it can 
only be found in resignation; she performed the du- 
ties of a mother. Left not destitute, her litle farm so 
tar from being neglected, became a model, and at an 
age when most boys are children, young Powers Os- 
borne became the help-mate, friend and son in their 
highest and purest meaning. Manly in his appearance 
rather than handsome, this young orphan had the 
best traits of his father’s character without its de- 
fects. The fate of his father, the exemplary conduct 
ot his mother, and his own, and in brief, the entire 
history of the family made him the subject of more 
frequent remark, and gave a weight to his character, 
far above what is common with his years and situa- 
tion in society. “Happy will that maiden be who 
can say, I take thee Powers Osborne, to be my wed- 
ded husband” said many a mother, and so thought 
many a maiden; but of those maidens, one felt that 
unless she could repeat these precious sounds, happi- 
ness was not for her on earth. 
_ Like myself at school, and at and going to and 
from “the meeting house.” Powers Osborne, had 
been the companion of years to Sally Harvey. Long 
years also before that mysterious passion called love, 
could have influenced her conduct, there was a re- 
serve on the part of Sally towards Powers, which as 
age came forward with all of us, excited some shades 
0 jealousy on es pt of our young companion. 
_ 4n those days of primitive simplicity, before young 
ladies were taught in seminaries to be useless in life, 
sisters and brothers were intermingled amongst the 
trees, and raised from infancy to maturity together, 
made up in fraternal friendship some compensation 
for that splendid education which so often now raises 
a mental barrier between the children of the same 
parents, 

Poor Sally Harvey, had neither brother or sister, 
she was the child of parents who slept on the banks 
of Swatara; and was taken over the mountains by 
an uncle, her mother’s brother. Without a family of 
his own, his sister’s child was all to her uncle, and as 
far as the circumstances of the times and places 
would permit, she had every indulgence and advan- 
tage which kindness could bestow. But it is folly to 
carry partiality to extremes, there never was a woman 
yet born without some perverseness, and who did not 
enjoy some pleasure from innocent mischief. Of this 
shading our little friend, sister I might call her, had 
some to set off her character. 

On the Sunday morning L have already alluded to, 

had set out at swift step to overtake Sally and her 
yompanion; when I reached her uncle’s house, I 
earned they had set out, having given me up, as | 
was on such occasions sometimes truant, but I had 
not advanced far, before I saw-them walking rather 
siower than [ could have expected, and comin 
Nearer, though too far to hear the words, discover 
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they were engaged in very earnest conversation.— 
Suspecting more than perhaps they did themselves, 
I stopped short, paused a moment, and then stepped 
off the path, sat down on a fallen tree, and waited 
until they had time to proceed so far ahead as to reach 
the ~~ ot worship without interruption from me.— 
Both had remarkable fine voices, and in chaunti 
the Psalm, Sally’s in particular was always hear 
clear, fine and modulated. As to myself, born tune- 
less, i have always felt, but never dared to mar har- 
mony. For more than one reason, the song of praise 
from the lips of Sally Harvey, I always did feel, but 
on this day sitting in the adjacent pew, it rose tremu- 
lous and broken. I could uot avoid looking earnest- 
ly in her face; she caught my gaze and averted her 
coun‘enance, down which tears were falling. Several 
observed both the voice and the manner, but few if 
any suspected the cause, as numbers were also in 
tears from the uncertain state of the country. Two 
armies had been defeated by the Indians, and another 
now preparing to march into the wilderness, under 
General St. Clair, excited.on its account distress- 
ful apprehensions of undefined evil. But at the 
bottom of every heart there is a master care, above 
any that can arise from general calamity. That mirror 
of truth, the face of my little playmate too strongly ex- 
pressed the existence of that disease, which often ex- 
cites the scoff of the unfeeling world and mocks the 
physicians skill. After the service, I met Sally as she 
came forth. The cloud had passed from her coun- 
tenance, and al! was there serene if not gay. Powers 
I saw not with her, nor enquired I of him, but we as 
wont, turned our way home. There were other 
groups, some riding and others walking, and each 
employed on their own reflections, myself and com- 
panion moved on for some distance in silence. Our 
attention was, however, at length attracted by the ap- 
pearance of a man on foot coming up a cross path 
to our road, which he reached at the moment we 
were crossing his way. Betore he approached suf- 
ficiently near to speak, he beckoned his wish, and we 
stopped of course. Being lame and coming up a steep 
hill, the traveller was so much out of breath when he 
came up as to compel him to rest a few moments be- 
fore he could bring out the simple question, “ how far 
to Cannon’s Mill?” 

“ About two and a half miles,I replied, and you are 
on the way, only when you reach the road from 
Froman’s turn to the right.” 

“'T’wo mile and a half,was once a very short,now it 
is a long way for me,” responded the stranger, and 
he paused, at the same time leaning on his staff, and 
looking down an opening which exposed at the far 
distance the neat white house of widow Osborne.— 
There was much in the figure to arrest our young 
attention. Past middle age, his hair was more than 
gray—it was almost white, face thin and meagre and 
veard long unshaven gave a something of haggard to 
his looks, the more as his face was oury scarred as 
we supposed with the small pox. In his looks never- 
theless, there was rather an expression of goodness 
than the contrary. After my last reply, all remained 
silent, and several of the groups from the meeting 
passed—some paused a moment, but none actually 
stopped; and we were again alone on the road, while 
the stranger apparently in deep thought kept his eye 
fixed on the long and beautiful valley for some mi- 
nutes. Finally starting as if from sleep, he turned to 
us and smiling, observed, 

“Thank you my dear children—I ought not to 
keep you standing to wait—but old folks will be some- 
times thoughtless—thank bese and with a nod of 
his head he limped on, and left us looking after him 
until lost amongst the trees, when we again resumed 
our way. ; 

It would be vain to deny that I was anxious to 
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learn the cause of the emotion of Sally in the meeting 
house; but under all the circumstances of the case, 
had she been really my sister, I must have been em- 
barrassed to breathe the subject, but she relieved me in 
a very unexpected manner, by at last stopping short 
and observing, “ Mark, I think 1 have heard you say 
that you never were at a wedding.” 

“ Never Sally, are you going to invite meto yours?” 

“ Perhaps I may when such a wonder is to happen, 
if you behave well in the meanwhile; but do you 
think you can guess who is to be published next Sab- 
bath ?” 

“ Powers Osborne, and”—but [ was arrested in 
finishing the sentence by the rapid and fearful change 
on the sweet face before me, and the energetic ques- 
tion. 

“Am 1 not an orphan ?” and she paused, but my 
lips were sealed, and continuing to look imploringly 
resumed, “ have you not called me sister?” 

“ I have called you so Sally, and telt the name,” I 
— with both grief and astonishment—“ but why 
all this ?” 

“ Because I am a little fool and dont deserve it, 
may be,” she replied, torcing a laugh, “come along 
and I'l! tell you something you dont expect.’”—* You 
have given me a preface to something Sally,” I re- 
plied, “ now lets have the thing itselt;” and in order 
to divert her from painful thought, imitated her own 
affected levity. 

“Well then to begin, try your hand at guessing 
again.” 

“Then if I must guess, who is to appear before 
the meeting, I'll name the two most unlikely people 
on this side the mountains, your uncle and Mrs. Os- 
borne.” 

At this guess, she fairly started off her feet, ex- 
claiming—“ well! well! what could put that in your 
head ?”” and she steod with uplifted hands. 

A flash of light passed over my mind, I saw at 
ence, I had rightly surmised. Rapid recollections 
came crowding. That a woman still young, and 
whose ree. had been dead nine years should 
marry again was in itself of no novelty to wonder at ; 
but as there never was a marriage, but was wondered 
at, why should I not feel astonished at one so much 
out of the ordinary course. 

The intended bridegroom, an old bachelor, with 
an excellent heart, but in possession of as capricious 
a temper as any of his fraternity, and never a beauty, 
had by no means improved by age. Both bride and 
bridegroom had so often expressed their determina- 
tion to remain in a state of freedom, that all thought 
of such a resolution had expired amongst their ac- 
quaintance. 

Sally and Powers out of view, the affair to me 
would have been one of supreme amusement; but I 
knew sufficient of their feelings to most seriously en- 
gage mine; but to keep up the spirits of my little 
triend, I carelessly observed— 

“* Now Sally, why dont you and Powers play the old 
folks a trick ?” 

“And enter the world beggars,” replied Sally, re- 
proachfully. 

“ You are too wise and thoughtful for your age.”— 

“ And have a very reflecting adopted brother,” re- 
plied Sally, with a smile and a tear. ‘The appeal was 
effectual, and some other frivolous expression was re- 
pressed. We walked on some distance in silence, 
when in one of those transitions of excitement, the 
mysterious workings of the human heart, Sally burst 
out in a most lively laugh; exclaiming, “I declare 
Mark, I cannot but think it would”—and she remain- 
ed silent. 

“So do I Sally think that my sister—is a little hard 
to explain.” 

But we had no more chance at that time of expla- 
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nation, as the rapid trampling of approaching horses 
arrested our attention, and in a moment as rapid] 
overtook us; two young men of the neighbourhood 
one of whom had been a suitor to Sally, her aversion 
and the choice of her uncle. The moment she saw 
him her face was averted, and became pale as death. 
Without speaking, they however, past on, and as they 
receded, she recovered as if a weight had been re. 
moved fror her bosom. 

“The—but no, God forgive him”—she was again 
silent a few moments, and bd added, “ he has doubly 
robbed me.” 

Intirely misunderstanding her meaning, and up. 
speakably surprised, I exclaimed, “ you surely never 
loved.—” 

“ Never loved,” replied the indignant girl, “I thought 
you knew him, and me both too well.” 

The truth now struck my mind and a subjoined, 
“your uncle and you” I could say no more—we 
were now opposite her uncle’s house, and we parted 
mourntully and silently. 

There is really something more than a mere joke 
in the observation, “that the conduct of mankind in 
marriage is more inexplicable than on any other sub- 
ject.” ‘There is not a neighhourhood but affords ex. 
amples where all maxims ot character are put at fault 
in this grand, important, out of the way, and often 
laughable part of our individual history. For a 
month our neighbourhood had something more to 
talk about than the Indians, General St. Clair, and his 
army. Widow Osborne, entered into part of every 
conversation. “ Well, if ever” exclaims one, “I ex- 
pected it long ago,” cried another—“ what a world !” 
said another. “The world is not to blame,” very 
gravely observed a staid elder of the church; “it is 
the people in it”—“ getting worse daily,” replied a 
matron, who had been about a year married to her 
third husband. 

Time went on nevertheless. Matthew Johnson, 
was aman of very few words, who generally asked 
no man’s advice, and when he did, had made up his 
mind to follow his own ; and much as they differed 
in many other traits of character, his intended, the 
widow Osborne, equalled him fully in dependence on 
her own will. They were both known, both free, 
and long of age; therefore, no one thought proper to 
throw away their counsel. But if advice was with- 
held, remark was most liberally dealt out, and surely 
no bans ever published by John McMillan, were more 
prolific of comment. 

Whilst the public who talked much, about what in 
their hearts they cared nothing about, there were two 
sad and silent sufferers as this revolution proceeded 
towards consummation. ‘Those two I need hardly 
say were Powers Osborne, and Sally Harvey. A 
wedding in our modern times has become so much a 
matter of business as to excite little interest beyond 
the circle of the party concerned, and sometimes not 
much even there. Not so in the ancient days and 
outer limits of civilized and uncivilized life, in 1791. 
Few other events, scarce a regimental muster, col- 
lected more idlers than a wedding in Washington 
county. All within miles who claimed to be friends, 
and on such an occasion few, but who put in ther 
claims expected to be invited; and every one became 
an enemy unless invited. It was in brief a moment of 
tumult and confusion, eagerly expected and by the 
parties most interested, gladly terminated, which in 
fact it seldom did without the occurrence of some 
sinister event to secure recollection. ; 

Amid wars and rumors of wars, and weddings, and 
rumors of weddings, time went on and ushered in as 


fine a spring morning as ever gladdened the hearts of 


husbandmen, or birds. It was the morning of Sun- 
day, the —— day of —— 1791, and the last Sunday 
on which the bans of marriage were to be publis 
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between Matthew Johnson, and Anna Osborne. In 
primitive manner, our cows then pastured on the rich 
peavine of our woods, and was one of the standing du- 
ties of many a reluctant youth of whom I was one; 
early and soon awake, however, on that day, and 
was in the dew dropping woods at the earliest dawn. 
The tinkling of a far distant bell led me along the 
slopes ot the Chartier hills, until the sun beams were 
playing amongst the new born foliage. The bell re- 
ceded as 1 adva..ced until approaching the meeting 
house road, I saw a figure moving slowly along with 
looks bent to the ground; it was Powers Osborne.— 
Long had I desired to speak privately with my young 
friend for the cause of his melancholy, I but too 
well knew. Hurrying forward I was rapidly coming 
nearer the sufferer, who profoundly wrapped in his 
bitter reflections seemed to have forgotten the world 
around him. My tread behind him had just roused 
him from his painful waking dream, and we were 
both ready to speak, when our attention was turned 
to the appearance of a third person, it was the old 
traveller who had crossed our path a few days before. 
His appearance remained the same, and we awaited 
his passing by, but found ourselves the object of his ai- 
tention, and when he came near, there was an expres- 
sion of deep seated care which awed us both. 

“Your name young man,” said he, addressing my 
companion, “is Powers Osborne ?” 

“That is my name,” replied Powers, and silence 
followed as we inquiringly stood looking on the stran- 
ger who leaning on his staff returned the gaze of 

owers searchingly, and at length continued, 

“ Powers, there 1s great griet on thy face, why, at 
thy age ar 

“T have been taught to respect age,” replied Pow- 
ers, in a tone rather at variance with his words— 

And long have I,” replied the stranger, “ learned 
to respect youth. It is not to pain thee sun of Pow- 
ers Osborne, that I have stopped thee on thy way— 
long have I desired to look into that face;” and as the 
tears fell from the aged eyes before us, we were both 
mute with astonishment and softened by an inde- 
finable feeling, as the old man seized and wrung the 
hand of Powers, saying, “be not sad and heavy of 
heart—an old man often sees into tuturity—good 
bye,” and he passed on, as we stood fixed to the spot 
gazing alternately after him, or on each other. 

“What can the man mean?” at length ejaculated 
Powers—“I have now seen him twice pass by our 
house—he behaves strangely, fer even a stranger.— 
I was told yesterday, that he has been observed both 
in Washington and Cannonsburg, and is suspected of 
being a little crazed.” 

“His conduct,” I replied is singular, but to me he 
does not appear near as crazed as some one else I 
could name.” 

_ “And would be very unfeeling if you did, and per- 
haps mistaken,” rejoined Powers in a tone which I 
felt as a reproach, and desirous to remove such an im- 
pression replied, “Powers we have been children, 
boys, and young men together, and Sally Harvey”— 

‘Deserves more than to be any nearer related to 
Matthew Johnson,” interrupted Powers, with more 
severity than I ever heard him use on any other oc- 
casion, Looking him full in the face I observed, 

Powers, is your frame of mind just what it ought to 

, On this first morning of the week ; are you going 
‘0 meeting to day 2” 

‘I am, replied he solemnly—I am, but it is to Mr. 

enderson’s—I have not learned and repeated the 

ord’s Prayer, I hope, for the purpose of going into 
‘temptation—good morning.” 
oking after him, I must confess some gall rose 
on my own heart, against those who had so unexpect- 
edly marred so many fond youthful hopes. 

Hours passed on, and the Pigeon Creek congrega- 

30* 








tion were flocking together, and myself amongst the 
rest. On my approach to the burying ground [ be- 
held a man leaning on the fence and in profound 
absorption ; seemed unconscious of the living crowd 
around him; many of whom were observing him at- 
tenti:ely. On coming nearer I discovered the old 
stranger, but unwilling to be recognised, as I feared 
being addressed by him, I sat down by a tree, while a 
spell appeared to hold my eyesriveted on one I from 
fear avoided. 

The day was as fine as the morning promised, and 
the service was performed in what I have always re- 
pa as the most solemn of temples, the woods.— 

ow others may feel 1 know not, but as to myself, I 
have never felt my soul so elevated within walls as 
under the shade of trees with the sky and clouds of 
heaven tor dume. On this day anxiety for those long 
and sincerely loved, give a sumething of sadness to 
the prospect of life, which was not relieved, though 
resignation was taught by the text and sermon. 

“ Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial which is to try you, as though some strange thing 
happened unto you:” First Peter, Chap. IV., verse 12, 
was the text, and many was the hearer, no doubt who 
felt the sermon as if, preached to suit their own case; 
as how few are there of mankind who regard them- 
selves as mere sharers in the calamities of hfe? The 
faces of my neighbours on this occasion I had no time 
to scan; my atiention was rivetted indeed, fascinated 
by two out of the crowd. One was Sally Harvey, 
pale and resigned, whose voice now tremulous came 
to my heart in strains as if from another sphere.— 
The other was the stranger, who seated leaning 
against an aged oak, with his still strong, indeed 
powerful glance fixed on the preacher. His haggard 
and dis orted features giving to his appearance a 
something of fearful. It is probable there were many, 
but for very different reasons, who paid more atten- 
tion to his apparition than to their pastor. That pas- 
tor himself, was not made up of materials to over- 
look a figure so ext:aordinary, and their eyes met fre- 
quently with scrutinizing keenness. As the preacher 
went on to show in his plain but forcible manner, the 
tolly of any one magnifying to himself and others, 
his share in the corrections of Providence; the stran 
ger more than once shook his head, as much as to 
say, “more than a common lot has tallen on my 
head.” ‘I'he dissent was perfectly understood by and 
roused the zeal of the preacher, until the singular 
kind of argument arrested the attention of nearly the 
whole congregation; but their curiosity was excited 
to a pitch of painfulness to some, and astonishment to 
all; when at the close of the service, the bans of mar- 
riage for the third and last time was pronounced be- 
tween Matthew Johnson, and Anna Osborne. The 
moment the names reached the ears of the stranger, 
he rose to his feet, his countenance assumed a fero- 
cious aspect, as he fixed his really appalling look on 
the preacher; but gave no other interruption until 
every word was slowly and distinctly pronounced, 
who then paused, evidently expecting something out 
of the way. The stranger remained silent a moment, 
and then raising his staff which he pointed to the 
preacher, and in a voice which thrilled to the heart of 
the most distant hearer, pronounced, “no! never,” 
and wheeling around strode off while unutterable 
surprise held the whole assembly still and silent.— 
But as the groups began to separate, the circumstance 
seemed to hav eengrossed the entire attention of eve 
individual ; as “ who is she ?”—* what did he mean?” 
—“was ever any such thing heard of before ?”—and 
many and many more questions murmured, which any 
one could ask and no ore answer. 

The ubject of so much excitement seemed to have 
become invisible in a moment, as “ where is he ?”— 
“Does any one know him?”—which way did he 
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go?” was bandied but with equal success which at- 
tended, “who is he?” Some one for mischief sake 

rhaps, told the truth and replied that he saw him go 
irito the grave yard. ‘This piece of intelligence was a 
damper to more than one, as the shades of evening 
were closing in; and few were the young stragglers 
after night in that neighbourhood, who approached 
this grave yard until the mystery was solved.— 
Amongst those who expected to meet the formidable 
monster, and very gladly got home and to bed with. 
out the meeting, one was the veracious historian of 
“'The Wedding.” 

“Was you at meeting yesterday?” was the first 
question in every mouth the next day, and the next, 
and vain would it hare been for any person in our 
circle to have attempted to start any other subject.— 
Thursday of the week was fixed for the all important 
ceremony, and the bride and bridegroom had now full 
assurance of a general assembly. Direful would have 
been the impediment that would have kept a single 
guest absent. Both the personages most implicated 
in the ominous prediction made on Sunday treated the 
whole affair, at least outwardly, with most sovereign 
disdain, and all the preparations were made on a scale 
suitable to the occasion. 

The animal spirits of most people receive delight 
from any out of the way events of life, however sinis- 
ter they may be, provided they are themselves safe 
from the consequences; therefore, the very good 
friends of Matthew Johnson, and Anna Osborne, 
awaited Thursday in great impatience, and not a few 
in mortal tear, that after all, matters would go on 
without interruption. 


It was not in nature that I could avoid having in- 
deed a painful wish to learn the effect the prediction 
at the meeting would have on Powers. Anna I saw 
at the moment when it was pronounced, and could 
not perceive by her features that she regarded it other 
than the expression of a madman. As usual, 1 at. 
tended her hone; but from fear of rousing feelings 
which I had no means to soothe, carefully avoided 
the subject, and perhaps we were the only two who 
sought our homes together from the meeting who 
spoke on any other topic ; and we were no doubt the 
two who were most deeply engrossed with the unde- 
fined reflections it could not but excite. 


The affairs of life are the true foundations of human 
happiness, and by their imperative calls force us away 
from those corroding and distracting cares, which 
prey upon and devour the idle. In the walks and 
pursuits of the world, Monday morning has on its ar- 
rival something of a renewal of our existence. So was 
it with me on the Monday morning after the predic- 
tion, which with all the pre-occupation it superinduced, 
to the field J must go. The plough must move as 
well as time, and at early dawn I was again in our 
large pasture, the woods, in search of cows and horses, 
Reflections on the uccurrences of the day before, how- 
ever, I could not shake off; and was musing along 
until roused by a “ Haloa Mark, open your eyes or 
you'll hit your head against a tree.” Idid open my 
eyes and wide, to behold my friend Powers, who I 
really thought had lost his reason, and become frantic. 
There was a sparkling in his eyes, a flush on his 
cheek, and a bounding lightness in his step, which 
bespoke either the spirits flow in madness, or the 
buoyancy of excessive joy, and the transitivn of twen- 
ty-four hours was too violent not to fear the former, 
and I at once exclaimed, ‘‘ Why Powers in the name 
otf ——?” 

“No matter in what name,” interrupted Powers— 
“ you think I am out of my wits, dont you ?” 

“T rather think your wits are out of you,” I laugh- 
ingly replied. 

‘Ah! well,” subjoined Powers, “let them go, they 
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have been bad companions lately, I hope they'‘ll mend 
their manners before they return.” 

I stood looking, no doubt foolish enough, for I wag 
really bewildered, until Powers seized me by the 
shoulders with his muscular hands, exclaiming, “I 
vow the fellow is fast asleep—but I'll wake him;" 
and he shook me so violently, that I once more 
doubted his sanity, and exclaimed, “ Are you really 
crazy, Powers?” 

“Do you feel as if you were wide awake Mark ?” 

“T feel shook to pieces, and would be glad to thank 
you for a joke in place of such earnest.” 

“ The world is itself out of joint, and part of it” re. 
plied Powers, “needs what it will soon get—a doctor;” 
and changing his manner into what was natural to 
him, one of reflecting, plain, good sense, continued 
“ Mark, I am not mad, though for many months, I 
have had enough to make me wish to hide misery.” 

“In the wreck of your reason,” I interrupted— 
“You went to the wrong meeting house yesterday.” 

“ You mean,” subjoined Powers, “ that the minister 
would have convinced me that others were miserable. 
That I know long since, without the knowledge re- 
lieving me a feather.” 

“Too much of any thing is bad for our heads and 
hearts both,” I replied, “ and I see you have got a dose 
too much some how or other.” 

“Not one drop more than I hope to carry safely,” 
interrupted Powers, with much earnestness, “I have 
sipped a little of the water of life after long thirst, and 
may be pardoned a moment’s extravagance. I have 
heard of what passed yesterday—you will of course be 
with us— good morning.” 

Tne Weppine Day, so long, and from many op- 
posite reasons so impatiently awaited, at length open- 
ed. The morning was dark, heavy and lowering; 
fitiul showers fell, butas the sun rose, the clouds slow- 
ly retired before a bracing western breeze, and form- 
ing into dense massesalong the eastern horizon, added 
decoration to a most splendid sunshine day. 

The Osborne farm, both from nature and cultiva- 
tion was a lovely spot. When the ground was first 
cleared, many of the fine suger maples, white walnuts 
and other trees, had been spared and carefully pro- 
tected, and now with the black locust, peach and apple, 
spreading round the mansion; many travellers paused 
to gaze upon the picture so unusual amid the rude and 
recently settled frontier. 

To the invited it was of course a day dedicated to 
enjoyment, but through the night and on the morn 
my mind was occupied, not with expected mirth and 
jollity, but with my sister, friend,Sally Harvey, and 
why, I could not define to myself. ‘The crisis appear- 
ed to be severe to her and to him whom her heart 
had chosen; yet there appeared no impassable bar- 
rier between them, and ultimate happiness in the most 
sacred of all connexions. The future was, however 
covered with a dark and impenetrable veil, and as the 
friend of both, I could not look on that veil without 
fear and anxiety. Dressed in my best, I sought the 
dwelling of that lovely innocent, who had so olt 
awaited my coming to proceed together to the house 
ot God. On the wedding morning, I found her as I 
had always found her, the flower of a country col 
tage, dressed befitting her station in life. Her uncle, 
the bridegroom of the day so completely disguised 
under what sat no doubt uneasy on him, a very 
splendid new suit, for the unfledged boys of higher: 
ton to stare at, one of whom was very much provok- 
ed to laugh at the suit and the wearer, had not his 
mirth been restrained by feelings of resentment. ‘The 
expression of either would have been out of plage, and 
were repressed bya more humane interest. Her unc 
had prepared a horse and splendid new saddle for 
Sally, both of which she very respectfully declined.— 
“The distance is not far, uncle,” said the placid girl, 
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and then smiling, added, “ Mark and me have walked 
the same path often.” 

Matthew Johnson, for this time at least, occupied 
much more with himself than with his niece, left her 
to her own way, and off we set along a field path, and 
“near cut,” as we in the country say often when we 
choose our own road, be that the nearest or farthest 
from place to place. 

Though pale and maidenly sedate, I had my wits 
tried with Sally in the afternoon, as they had been by 
Powers in the morning. No sooner were we on the 
sward of a wide pasture field, than the tender grass, 
or fragile dandelion scarce yielded to her feet. She 
skipped rather than walked, while I with something 
between pleasure and wonder, followed in silence 
listening to her shower of remarks on the cloudy 
morning, beautiful day, beautiful clouds, mest beauti- 
ful flowers. At length I could not but interrupt my 
little prattler, by observing, 

“T declare Sally, ’ll never think I know my own 
mind.” 

“Why for goodness”—replied Sally. 

“ Because this very day, have 1 seen two persons 
with whom I thought myself acquainted, both setting 
all my conceited knowledge at tault.”’ 

“My uncle?” interrupted Sally, “* was one no doubt.” 

“No! not your uncle, him I have long given up— 
no, Sally, one of the pair is now picking flowers, and 
the other”—here I paused, as she fixed her enquiring 
countenance on mine, which as far as my feelings 
could give it expression, was asking, “* What does all 
this mean?” ‘I’o either of our silent questions, silent 
answers were given, and both were diverted from our 
immediate thoughts by seeing a man at a distance 
clambering over the opposite fence, and with hasty 
steps approaching Osborne cottage. “That is the 
very old man we saw at meeting last Sunday,” ex- 
claimed both of us ina breath. But as we resumed 
our walk, I discovered with much alarm that the 
spirits of my companion had ebbed—she trembled as 
she held on my arm, her steps became uncertain, and 
in imploring accents, she exclaimed, “Oh! was this 
day but closed’”—we were near the house and ready 
to step over a limpid brook, which rippled across the 
farm; and doubly alarmed as I knew that any marked 
conduct on the part ot Sally would be much miscon- 
strued, I earnestly but in a low voice, observed, “ My 
sister, reflect where you are;” she drew her glove 
from her right hand, and with the utmost presence of 
mind bathed her temples, and with all a woman’s 
flexibility was herself again. ‘The transitory emotion 
past, and we entered the lawn before the wedding 
house door, Sally joining some of her female acquaint- 
ance, we separated. 

My attention was drawn to a group under a very 
large sugar maple, towards which advancing I beheld 
the man of mystery seated on a bench, and leaning 
against the trunk, was commanding the utmost inter- 
est of all around him by tales of Indian war; of the 
regions then the land of terror and undefined curiosi- 
ly. Leaning against the same tree, and standing be- 

ind the speaker, to my astonishment, who should 1 
see but Powers Osborne, dressed as if he was to have 
been the bridegroom of the day, and with a counten- 
ance expressing almost rapture. ‘This is all far 
beyond my comprehension,” muttered 1 to myself, 

So I'll wait and see.” But there was an energy in 
the manner, and a force in the language of the stran- 
ger, which carried me into the vortex ; and I listened 
With increasing intensity, afraid to lose a single word. 
for it was only some of the most important events of 
Private life, such as a death, birth or marriage, which 
at the time could divert the mind of old or young from 
“eneral St. Clair, the army he commanded, and the 
‘ndians, magnified in strength, numbers, and if possi- 
2€ in ferocity, by the impossibility of certainty. No 
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wonder therefore, that a man who seemed to have 
gained his facts from the dreadful scene of their oc- 
currence; and who spoke with clearness, aud very 
uncommon energy should enchain such an audience. 
He did so enchain us effectually, until we were very 
unwillingly interrupted by some one exclaiming, yon- 
der comes Mr. McMillan. 

The announcement was no sooner made than the 
old stranger abruptly terminated his narrative, but 
while rising to his feet, observed, “ Another time 
triends—another time,” and with the rest of us moved 
towards the house. ‘Taking advantage of the wea- 
ther, and to accommodate the whole body of guests 
at once, a long table was spread under the trees, and 
indeed, the whole scene falls back on my mind’s eye, 
as one of those fairy pictures, often fancied, but sel- 
dom realized. A presentiment of something extraor- 
dinary contributed to give a kind of supernatural 
coloring, even in memory. Many is the wedding Ll 
have seen, and whether others have or not, 1 know 
not, but I have observed one uniform effect. Let 
what levity, merriment, jest, song or story, be heard 
before and after, all is heartfelt solemnity during the 
ceremony. ‘To see two human beings united in a 
compact on the awful condition of being only disso- 
luble by death; strikes the very lightest and most 
powerful minds, and hushed are all the power to inter- 
rupt the sacred rite. 

Few other men ever could give more of force to his 
words by the expression of his face, than could John 
McMillan, and when he rose and directed the intend- 
ed to be brought forth, silence reigned in and around 
the dwelling. This silence was interrupted by that 
suppressed murmur, which always attends the appear- 
ance ot expected objects, as the bridegroom and in- 
tended came forth. Every feature of the old bachelor 
expressed a fidgety satisfaction, and his mouth seemed 
every moment as ready to open with “I’m the con. 
queror, and here is my captive.” 

The bride was in full, and for the time and place, 
splendid bridal dress. On her cheeks and still speak- 
ing eyes bloomed much of youth, with an attitude 
peculiar to Anna Osborne, as she took her place as 
preparatory to the ceremony. ‘That ceremony ad- 
vanced to the all important consent on the part of the 
bride, which when once given, is the signature to the 
decree of fate; when to the inexpressible consterna- 
tion of the bridegroom, and the utter wonder of the 
audience, “ No! nor ever will:” and pronouncing 


this terrible negative, she removed from the side of 


him who stood now the statue on which many eyes 
were turned. For a few moments every one stood, 
as if the powers of all motion were suspended, except 
those of Anna Osborne, whose expressive glances, 
were alternately turned upon the confounded and dis- 
appointed bridegroom, and the collected minster, who 
at length broke silence by demanding in a firm but 
mild tone, “ Anna Osborne, what are we to under- 
stand from all this ?”” 

“That can and shall be explained in few words,” 
replied Anna, in a voice which bespoke excessively 
irritated feelings, but in the moment of speaking she 
drew from her bosom a letter, which appeared soiled 
and tattered as if long since written, and often folded 
and unfolded. Opening it once more, and placing 
her finger on the signature, and then holding it out 
towards Matthew Johnson, demanded in no very con- 
ciliating tone, “ Did you not write this letter?” 

The under lip of Johnson quivered as he replied 
hesitatingly, “1 did.” 

“And you are now to receive your answer,” re- 
joined Anna, while in the act of withdrawing the let- 
ter from before Johnson, and holding it towards the 
minister, when she continued, “ Mr. McMillan, and 
many more present, know that my husband and Mat. 
thew Johnson, were both in Crawford’s defeat.— 






































































They know also, that it was upwards of a year after 
that defeat when Matthew Johnson, returned to this 
neighbourhood. It was natural and cannot be won- 
dered at, that I was anxious to see him and if possible 
learn something oly sion, my lost husband, from 


whom I had betore been altogether unable to hear 
what had happened to him; except that he had been 
wounded, and as several said, “no doubt killed” in 
the pursuit. From Johnson on the contrary, [ re- 
ceived at various times a very circumstantial account, 
which I finally desired to have reduced to writing, in 
order to possess some certain evidence of the fate of 
the father of my only child, and addressed the note 
which you see has been reterred, and replied to by the 
writer of this letter. Will Mr. McMillan have the 
oodness to read both to all present?” Mr. McMil- 
an took the letter, and first glancing over it, read— 

“ My Dear Madam—Your distressing note of this 
morning 1 have read. I say distressing as it recals 
the rememberance of an ever valued triend, but as 
you express a desire, on the part of yourself and son 
to possess my written statement of the main tacts at- 
tending the death of your late husband, I proceed to 
fulfil. your wish, hoping you will not refuse to receive 
the mingled tear of a common friend. 

“It is already known to you, that in the battle with 
the Indians, no great advantage was gained by either 
party. The weather was warm and oppressive, and 
added. greatly to the sufferings of the wounded, 
amongst whom was my frend and your husband.— 
His wound in the right leg under favorable circum- 
stances, where due care could have been procured, 
would have been of no durable consequence. Situated 
as we were, it was painful and exhausting. Friends 
and neighbours as we had been, I was determined to 
escape or die with Powers Osborne; and on the day 
atter the battle, when retreat was ordered, and when 
our little army was drawn up in three lines with the 
wounded in the centre, I solicited and obtained leave 
to accompany my friend. Our retreat from the fatal 
field was made in good order, and I have do doubt 
we could have nearly all gained the settlements, but 
we soon saw detached parties breaking off; regular 
order could not be preserved, as the Indians hovered 
all around us, and shots, yells and screams were 
continually echoing dreadfully on every side. By the 
irregular movements, though we had in the first out- 
set been placed in the centre ; we found ourselves on 
the flank and nearly detached from the main body.— 
By good fortune Osborne atid myself had still posses. 
sion of unwounded and good horses, and my friend 
much fitter to command than many who were in 
commission, one in great pain retained his pre- 
sence of mind, and continued observant of what pas. 
sed, finally observed to me, “Johnson it will be mira- 
culous if we are not all destroyed. If the men would 
keep together, our chance of escape would be very 
small, out scattering, we are lost. In one way, a few 
may escape, and that is by pushing forward, and get- 
ting as far as possible betore the main bedy, round 
which the Indians will hover.” 

“To this I and one or two more assented, and we 
hurried on, pursuing our hard march two days, and 
were I believe, far in advance and in a place of safety 
forthe moment. Rest we had been able to take none 
for many days and nights. ‘he two men who had 
left the army with us, had from some cause separated, 
and we were alone. It was drawing towards even- 
ing, poor Mr. Osborne was suffering with his wound, 
and burning thirst, when we reached a clear cool 
stream. His manly firmness had borne him along, 
but in his condition the water was perhaps too tn- 
viting. 1 helped him off his horse, a noble animal, 

who g-emed to know he was carrying from death his 
beloved master; and who had retained his strength 
and activity. Mine was exhausted, and most of the 
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afternoon I was compelled to walk and lead him, and 
now while occupied in taking care of the horses, I 
am afraid my dear triend swallowed too much of the 
coid water, for when I returned to him he was insen. 
sible; nor could 1 rouse him by any means I thought 
peor to use, so 1 laid him in as good a posture as 

could at the root of a tree. ‘I‘hough I had suffered 
every thing but sickness and wounds, and very weak 
trom fatigue and want of food; nature afforded me 
some relief, and I fell into a sound sleep. How long 
I might have slept I know not, but I did sleep until 
the sun had risen, and was then roused by shots and 
yells. I sprang to my feet, and seized the hand of 
my —— Oh, dear madam !—Let us spare ourselves— 
the shots and more dreadful howling of the savages 
were appruaching. My horse I was convinced could 
not bear me from the murdering pursuers, and I had 
not but just time to spring on that of my lamented 
friend, when a ball passed between my body and right 
arm. For several miles it was a struggle for life, but 
it is probable the horses of the savages were also ex. 
hausted, and I escaped that seene where so many fell. 

“Two years are now gone—dear relict of the de. 
parted, and it is our duty to submit to the mysterious 
ways of Him, who orders all for the best—I can 
scarce write. May God wy 308 the wife and child of 
the man who was once the friend of Matthew John. 
son. 

After having finished the reading the minister stood 
a few moments, looking with most penetrating keen- 
ness in the face ofsJohnson, and then observed, 
“* Matthew Johnson, is all you have here stated the 
truth ?” 

It was some time before Johnson could reply, when 
in a manner, which removed much suspicion, he de- 
clared that in the face of Heaven it was truth. “ And 
more, Anna Osborne cannot deny but that I restored 
to her, the horse and saddle.” 

“That is true,” interrupted Anna Osborne, “ but 
are you still sure you left my husband dead ?” 

*“* As sure Mrs. Osborne, as I am sure you now live.” 

“ Strange affair!”—What are we to think ?”—and 
many other loud whispers now floated around, but 
the torrent was staid by the loud, solemnly and res- 
pected voice of the minister, who exclaimed, 

“Peace and quietness people. This is a very se- 
rious affair.” Then turning to the window, continued, 
“ Anna Osborne, the statement in this letter, corres- 
pond well with that I have heard Matthew Johnson 
often relate. And more, it corresponds with the his- 
tory of the time, and is no way improbable.” 

“To all these conclusions | have nothing to ob- 
ject,” replied Anna, with great composure. “ On the 
contrary, 1 must plead the very strong texture of truth 
of the whole story in my own justification ; therefore 
listen a few moments. Acquainted with Matthew 
Johnson, almost from infancy, and never having any 
cause of objection to his conduct, both my husband 
and myself regaided him as a special friend. After 
the fearful trial, and the part he acted, this man be- 
came to me injthe days of bereavement, I might say @ 
brother. When the first vague proposals of a closer 
union were made, had they come from any other man 
living, my doors would have been forever closed; 
but, after long hesitation, to him 1 listened, and the re- 
sult is known. 

“Yes!” interrupted the minister, “and Anna, much 
too well known. We have all a right to demand 
why you have suffered matters to proceed thus far? 
And we have all a right to tell you that you have 
given no one reason, for your extraordinary breach ol 
engagement.” : 

“ All in good time,” replied Anna, a little piqued by 
the severe tone of interrogation, “I have had, @ 
yet have three reasons. One, uncertainty as to the 
death of my husband even yet; the second, that I 
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have had some reason to think, that as far as leaving 
him dead, my doubts are shared by my intended se- 
cond husband; and thirdly, a determination to punish, 
ina public manner the man who dared such a decep- 
tion.” 

“Anna Osborne,” again interrupted the minister, 
“ Admitting all you have said to be true in your own 
mind, there is but one turn the whole series of transac- 
tions can take which can excuse your proceedings, 
and that is proof, that your husband was alive when 
left in the wilderness.” 

Anna Osborne in a dignity of attitude I never saw 
excelled, seemed to rise in majesty, as she glanced 
with the utmost respect, first on the face of the 
minister, then swept ber powerful view over the pain- 
fully excited guests, and then fixing it again on the 
minister, replied. 

“The proof that my husband was abandoned alive 
in the wilderness, it would not be much worth while 
to produce now, but it would perhaps set matters right 
if | was to produce proot that he was alive years 
after that of Crawford’s defeat ;’’ here she paused a 
moment and then proceeded, but with a great change 
ot feature and manner, and with that inimitable arch- 
ness of a woman who is bringing a long premedi- 
tated scheme of mischief to a successful issue ;” 
“We have brought our neighbours together to a wed- 
ding, and with one exception they shall not be disap- 
pointed— Powers Osborne.” 

At this call every guest and myself amongst the 
erowd, expected it was her son and Sally Harvey, 
that were to appear, and the reader may try in vain 
to imagine our astonishment to see rushing forward 
the old and mysterious stranger; who by either acci- 
dent, design or a mixture of both, had very nearly 
upset Matthew Johnson, as he clasped to his bosom 
the still lovely Anna Osborne ; and never did a more 
marked contrast stand at the altar, than was now 

esented. On one side the triumphant but haggard 

usband, and on the other the, though for a different 
cause, the mortified, crest fallen, contounded and dis- 
torted Johnson. 

“Well! well!? exclaimed the minister, “ we must 
live long to see every thing.” 

“And feel every thing”—subjoined the elder Os- 
borne, still holding clasped to his bosom his sobbing 
wife, who long under the influence of strong excite- 
ment now incurred the pain of sudden reverse; but 
she was supported by a man who seemed too well ac- 
quainted with reverses to fear them much, and who 
felt all the security of a conqueror; and I must do 
him the justice to say, exercised all the magnanimit 
o the most noble conqueror. Still holding his wife 
pressed to his left breast, he smilingly held out his 
nght hand to Johnson, and smilingly A the trem- 
bling hand teebly raised, observed, “ Come Matthew, 
my once—well [ believe still friend. It was very na- 
tural for you to think every one dead when over- 
shadowed by a cloud of those black blood-hounds, 
and you did very wellto save yourself.” 

“My God!” at last burst forth from Johnson, clap- 
ping his left hand on his forehead, “ I really thought 
you were dead.” 

“Sincerely do I believe it—AndI think myself we 

ave inflicted a rather too severe punishment—I had 
seen too well how dreadful is human vengeance, to 
ave carried matters so far, but we have a means of 
being still united in family ties—my wife I cannot 
spare—but—Powers, where is my son?” We had 
now a new subject of astonishment, as appeared 
Powers Osborne, leading forward the blushing Sally 
Harvey; so overpowering and absorbing had been the 
8cene that perhaps not one present had noticed the ab- 
sence of those two young people, until they issued 
‘rom an inner door. 

hough no former acquaintance, however intimate 
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could enable any one to recognise in the disfigured 
man who now stood between his wife and son, the 
once manly and really handsome Powers Osborne; 
but there was so much of sincerity in the aspect of 
all parties as to silence every whisper of doubt on his 
identity, and universal gratification, thrilled the hearts 
of the audience as the elder 
half laugh, continued with, “Come Matthew—we 
have a son, and you have a niece, and here is the 
minister—as to love and all that, I believe the young 
ones have made due preparation—what think you Mr. 
McMillan ?” 

A smile came over the generally staid features of 
the minister, as he replied, ““ What do I think? It 
you are all agreed, I see no reason for my thinking 
about the business—my head is now too much dis- 
turbed to think—what do you think Matthew John- 
son! 

Matthew looking round him for the first ti 
burst out into a laugh, something hollow indeed, an 
then replied; “In the first place, I believe I have 
been a fool, in the second place, I believe I may as 
well conclude to die an old bachelor, and in the third 
place, if 1 cant be happy it is no good reason to pre- 
vent the happiness of others.” 

A burst of applause amounting to -almost a shout 
followed this consent, a burst which some insisted 
was increased by even the voice of the minister. A 
shout, however, followed by deep silence as the nup- 
tial band was closed; and the wedding completed in 
a manner, and by very different parties, from those 
who were expected to be united in the morning. **** 

Years and time flowed away—Matthew Johnson 
was never reproached by either the elder Osborns, 
who often expressed their regret at having given him 
so severe a lesson; but though denied in words, those 
most intimate with Powers Osborne the elder, always 
thought, that at heart he suspected Johnson of wil- 
fully abandoning him, with a knowledge of his being 
alive. ‘These surmises were more than supported by 
Osborne’s narrative of his captivity, tortures, and as- 
tonishing vicissitudes, until his final return home to 
Washington county. But, whatever were his private 
feelings, he contributed to protect the uncle of his 
= wife from a less generous suspicion than of the 

ublic. 

. Once more the Osborne cottage, and all around it 
smiled in elegance and order, and under the very 
sugar tree where I found the old stranger on the 
morning of “ The Wedding ;” have I sat hours to 
hear old Powers Osborne, relate the terrible trials he 
encountered during near nine tedious years. ‘These 
to me, then heart interesting narratives; were so in- 
terwoven in my thoughts, and engraven on my memo- 
vs that I have taxed my recollections and traced 
them into a connected story, which as soon as I have 
leisure to retouch, I shall send on to the office of the 
Casket. 

But before closing this tale, I cannot but dropa 
tear over the now ruined, but once beaatiful cottage. 
Drawn away by that infatuation which places para- 
dise on the outer verge of civilization, the father, son 
and uncle, sold their sweet home, and plunged into 
the deep west, and became utterly lost, Jong years 
lost to all my inquiries, and the last time I past the 
once Osborne cottage, I found the house disfigured 
by waste and neglect; the orchard trees were decay- 
ed or dead, and the stumps of the fine sugar maple 
shade trees, only stood monuments of barbarism— 


weeds and briars covered the garden. 
MARK BANCROFT. 


—— 

To speak without emotion of any shocking instance 
of cruelty, ingratitude, injustice, blasphemy, or any 
other impiety, would make us suspect the speaker not 
only of insensibility, but of a total want of principle. 


Osborne, in a kind of 
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TO — 


Breathe not a sigh for me 
When I am gone; 

But let my grave place be 
Dreary and alone ; 

Let the rude tempest rave 

A requiem o’er my grave ; 
But sing thou none ! 


Yet place a wild rose near 
My narrow bed ; 

(Emblems of one too dear— 
Still dear, though dead !) 

Cherish its tender root, 

Let no rude stranger’s foot, 
Bow down its head. 


Winter will blight the rose 
Thou plant’st for me ; 
Spring will new life disclose— 
*T will flourish free ; 
And my heart’s flower shall bloom 
Brightly, beyond the tomb, 
Eternally. 


Yes, twas a lovely flower 
My bosom wore ; 
Vast was its beauty’s power— 
Alas! ‘tis o’er— 
Death, in gloomy hour 
Tore it from love’s own bow’r, 
To bloom no more. 
—»—_——_ 
SELECTED FROM H. NEALE'S REMAINS. 
STANZAS. 





* Dismiss me, weary, to a safe retreat, 
Beneath the turf that I have often trod.” 


Fond me a lay !—not of knightly feasts, 

Of honour’s laurels—or pleasure’s sweets; 

Not ot the brightness in beauty’s eye, 

Not of the splendours of royalty ! 

But of sorrow and suffering and death let it tell ; 
Of the owlet’s shriek, and the passing bell ; 

Of joys that have been, and have ceased to be, 
That is the lay, the lay for me! 


Twine me a wreath—but not of the vine, 

Of primruse, or myrtle, or eglantine ; 

Let not the fragrant rose breathe there, 

Or the slender lilly her white bosom bare; 

Bat twine it of poppies so dark and so red, 

And cypress, the garland that honours the dead ; 
And ivy and nightshade and rosemary,— 

That is the wreath, the wreath for me! 


Bring me a robe — not such as is worn 

On the festal eve, or the bridal morn; 

Yet such as the great and the mighty must wear; 
Such as wraps the Jimbs of the brave and fair; 
Such as sorrow puts on, and she ceases to weep ; 
Such as pain wraps round him, and sinks to sleep, 
The winding sheet my garment shall be, 

That is the robe, the robe for me! 


O! for a rest! not on beauty’s breast, 

Not on the pillow——by young hope prest ; 

Not ‘neath the canopy pomp has spread ; 

Not in the tent where shrouds valour his head : 

Where grief gnaws not the heart, tho’ the worm may 
teed there ; 

Where the sod weighs it down, but not sorrow, or 
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ANOTHER EXPEDITION. 
TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


Sir John Barrow in the chair. A communication 
was read from Dr. Richardson, R. N. on the subject 
of further Expeditions to the Northern Shores of 
America,—prelaced by a letter from Dr. Fitton, pres. 
sing, in his own name, and that of other members of 
the Society, the expediency of another enterprise of 
this description. 

Dr. Richardson’s papers commenced with obsery. 
ing, that the remarkable ‘drift of the ice in Baffin’s 
Bay, which had lately released so many of the impri- 
soned whalers, by carrying them 600 miles to the south. 
ward in sixty days,—tegether with Captain Back’s 
recent observations of a constant current setting to 
the eastward along the north shore ot America,—and 
the similar observations made ten years ago by Sir 
Edward Parry,—all rendered the existence of a pas- 
sage from sea to sea, in this direction, so extremely 
robable, that we may be certain (interested as Eng. 
and has shown herself in its discovery for abore 
three centuries) that she will never entirely give up 
the investigation till the issue is certain. She may be 
more or less active, at any given period, according to 
circumstances; but successive generations will again 
revert to the inquiry, till either it be crowned with suc. 
cess, or the indubit«ble discovery is made of an insur. 
mountable barrier. Under these circumstances, then, 
and diligent as the present generation has been in this 
search, it seems a duty, dn the part of the officers who 
have been trained in it, to record their deliberate views 
and opinions on the subject, for the guidance of the 
present, or some following generation:—and he is 
willing to set the example in his own person, in hopes 
that it may be followed by others. 

The great question, he proceeds to observe, resolves 
into two separate and distinct ones, viz. 1. Whether 
a practicable passage exists for a ship along the whole 
line of continent between Behring’s Straits and Baf- 
fin’s Bay?—and, 2. Whether there are means readily 
at eur command, by which, waiving this inquiry for 
the present, at least the entire line of coast may be 
traced, and its outline and character determined with 
reasonable precision? Between these two inquiries 
there is no necessary connexion,—on the contrary, it 
is, perhaps, peat dd to combine them: but, at the 
same time, there is no necessary rivalry either ; nor is 
it worthy a thought which is the more interesting.— 
Both, Dr. Richardson contends, deserve, and, he is 
persuaded, both will yet obtain, more investigation ; if 
not now, atsome future time; and of the ultimate an- 
swer to both he has himself no doubt; for he is confi- 
dent that there is such a passage, and also that there 
are at least two ways, if not more, by which, with 
very little effort or sacrifice, large additions may be 
certainly made to our present kuowledge of the coast. 
But as, tiom the nature of his past experienee, his opi- 
nion on the second of these questions may be consid- 
ered of more value than on the first, he confines him- 
self, in his present communication, to that with 
which he is most conversant,—not abandoning the ad- 
vocacy of his opinion, as above stated, regarding the 
other also, but trusting that he leaves itin better hands. 

With regard to the examination.of the coast, then, 
he thinks, it right first to advert to the utility of its 
prosecution ;—not that, generally speaking, scientific 
research should be thus weighed, for its uses generally 
appear only when its results are made known, and are 
often not susceptible of being predicted ; but that, on 
the present occasion, much may be said in favour 0 
further inquiry, even on the data already in our pos- 
session. ‘I'o the attempts already made to discover @ 
north-west passage, England owes the discovery of 
North America itself, pregnant with consequences be- 





care ; 
The grave! the grave! the home of the free ! 
That is the rest, the rest for me! ECHO. 


yond human calculation; together with the Hudson's 
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Bay fur trade, the Newfoundland cod-fishery, the Da- 
vis’s Straits whale-fi-hery, and all the other similar re- 
sults directly flowing from it. At the same time, Eng. 
land has also contracted obligations by the same 
means. She has acquired the sovereignty of a number 
of native tribes, whom her merchants employ, as they 
find requisite, in their commerce; but of whom the 
country at large is also bound to take occasional cog. 
nizance, with the view of allaying their feuds, instruct- 
ing their ignorance, and improving their mora! and 
economical condition. Their country also is more 
worthy of minute investigation than is usually thought; 
and may reward this even pecuniarily. Inexhaustible 
coal mines skirt the Rocky Mountains through twelve 
degrees of latitude; beds of coal also crop to the sur- 
face in many other places along the Arctic coast; 
veins of lead ore traverse the rocks of Coronation 
Culf; copper is found on the banks of the Copper- 
mine; and whales abound off Cape Bathurst. Ina 
word, it is the duty of England to visit this coast from 
time to time, and it may be her interest to explore it 
thoroughly: nor, in making the attempt, will she be 
without the example, or it may almost be called the ri- 
valry, of active and stirring neighbours. ‘The govern- 
mentof the United States systematically sends ex- 
ploring parties beyond its frontiers, partly to acquire 
topographical knowledge, partly to impress the Indi- 
an population more strongly with an opinion of its 
power and good intentions,than can be done by the 
mere presence of bodies of men solely engaged in 
commercial pursuits. And the Russians pursue pre- 
cisely the same policy, both on the northern shores of 
Asia and north-western of America; one of their 
most distinguished naval officers, Baron Wrangel, 
commanding on both coasts, with one or more ships 
of war constantly at his disposition tor this very pur- 
pose. 

The motive for exertion in this quarter being thus 
before us, the next inquiry is,as to the means, and 
most favourable direction; his observations on which, 
Dr. Richardson prefaces with a brief view of the ac- 
tual state of our knowledge of this coast, and the his. 
oe of its acquisition. 

he entire northern coast of America, from Beh- 
ring’s Straits to Baffin’s Bay, extends, in round num- 
bers, to 103 degrees of longitude; of which, about 
six are unknown between Capt. Beechey’s and Sir 
John Franklin’s discoveries to the westward; about 
ten more between Sir John Franklin’s and Cap- 
tain James Ross’s; and about one between the latter 
and Capt. Back’s, besides near 200 miles east from 
these to the south-east extremity of Regent’s Inlet.— 
With these exceptions, the whole has been mapped in 
two, or, including Capt. Back’s expedition, (which yet 
irom circumstances, was prevented from adding much 
to the previously known coast line,) in three boating 
expeditions, each occupying but a few weeks of a sin- 
gle summer and each accomplished without any ma- 
terial accident. There is no room, therefore, for des- 
pondency, or even much anxiety, regarding the issue 
of other similar enterprises; and, in fact, two plans 
based on this review alike of what has been done, and 
what yet remains to do, offer themselves spontaneous- 
ly for consideratoin, each holding out fair prospects of 
even brilliant success. 

One was pointed out by Sir John Franklin as far 
back as 1828, and is, indeed, a mere modification, 
though an important one, of that which Capt. Lyons 
was sent to execute in 1824, and which was d:feated 

y the accident of his passing to the southward, in- 
Stead of to the northward, of Southampton Island, 
and being afterwards unable to beat up Sir Thomas 

oe’s Welcome. It is to send a ship, or ships, to Wa- 
ger River, to examine especially its northern shore, 
Where it is possible that there may even be a passage 
into Regent’s Inlet, as its present delineations rests on 








no sufficient authority : and supposing that a passage 
were thus found, the discovery would be, at least, 
highly interesting, and might be nv less important— 
But supposing that there were no passage, still, there 
could be no great difficulty in transporting boats 
across the intervening land ; and then, when the ships 
remaining in Wager-River, as depots for supplies, any 
extent of investigation, both north and west, might 
be accomplished with little or no risk. If a practical 
passage to the westward exists south of Boothia, as 
seems probable, even Point Turnagain might be thus 
reached ; and to the northwest, the magnatical obser- 
vations made by Captain James Ross on the supposed 
_ : the Magnetic Pole, might be verified and com- 
pleted. 

But in conjunction with this, Dr. Richardson thinks 
that it would be extremely interesting to start an expe- 
dition also from the westward; and to his views on 
this head, he next invites attention. 

A party leaving England in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s ship, which sails in the beginning of June, 
mig t, he thinks, with proper exertion winter on!the 
Athabasca, and be thus ready for an early start the 
following season. It should consist of 2 officers, 
and 16 or 18 men, artificers, yet accustomed to use 
the oar, such as could easily be supplied from the corps 
of Marines, or Sappersand Miners. Previous notice 
being sent to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, 
there would be little difficulty in providing the requi- 
site supplies of Pemmican; and two boats, built of 
white cedar, for lightness, might thus be certainly 
launched on the M'Kenze, in sufficient time to de- 
scend in it to the sea, and complete the interval be- 
tween Sir John Franklin’s and Capt. Beechey’s ex- 
tremes the same season. This would be about a half 
of the whole remaining task accomplished ; and, in 
some epapeete, the most interesting half, because it is 
so near the Russian posts, that, if not soon accom. 
plished by us, it will almost certainly be traced, at ne 
distant interval, by them, and the honor thus lost to 
us of accomplishing the whole single-handed. In the 
meantime, however, the stores and equipment for the 
ensuing year should be forwarded, by other hands, to 
the east end of Great Bear Lake, where a winter re- 
sidence should be erected, to which, as a rendezvous, 
the coasting party should proceed on their return. As 
early as possible the tollowing season, the whole should 
again proceed ; but now down the Cupper-mine; and 
making direct for Point Turnagain, to which extent 
has been already surveyed by Sir John Franklin, they 
should coast thence to the eastward, the prevailing 
wind and current issuing a rapid progress. If, con- 
trary to expectation, the bottom of Regent’s Inlet 
should prove to be closed, and no passage is found to 
exist south of Boothia, the party would, at all events, 
connect Poin: Turnagain with James Ross’s western 
most land; and should circumstances prove favour- 
able, may even pass the point assigned by him for the 
Magnetic Pole, and determine the outline of coast to 
the northward of it. At all events, navigating this sea 
in the summer, (which Capt. Ross only visited in suc- 
cessive winters,) it would determine, beyond dispute, 
the prabticability of a ship passing through it, on 
which the greatest doubt yet remaining o! accom- 
plishing the whole passage by sea, now hinges. And 
if, asis most probable there be a passage to the south- 
ward of Boothia, and a simultaneous expedition with 
this, were sent to Wager River, it would not be neces- 
sary for the party to return by way of the Copper-mine 
and Hudson’s Bay territories; but, procceding boldly 
to the south-east, it would be certain of meeting 
friends and shelter on the Hudson’s Bay coast. : 

Such are the extensive views embraced in Dr. Ri- 
chardson’s paper; and it was afterwards announced 
from the chair, that a Committee of the Society (con- 
sisting of Sir John Burrow, Sir Edward Parry, Sir 
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John Franklin, Captains Beaufort, Back, Maconochie, 
Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Woodbine Parish,) was ap- 
pointed to take the whole subject into consideration, 
and report specially on it to the Council. The result 
will be communicated to a future meeting; and, 
meanwhile, Dr. Richardson’s paper will be printed for 
circulation. Sir John Franklin added a few words, 
concurring generally with Dr, Richardson’s conclu- 
sions, but with some further explanations. ‘The meet- 
ing was numerous, notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, and took much interest in the proceed- 
ings.— London Athenenum. 
— j——— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


LACONICS.—No. 1X. 


It is not sufficient that we pay people the respect 
due to them, the manner of doing it, which should al- 
ways be with freedom and ease, must also be attended 
to: whenever we do it with restraint we do ii un- 
gracefully. 


Even those few speculative mea, and they are but 
few, who in words deny the freedom of the will, do 
yet in the ordinary affairs of life speak and act like 
other people; making promises. giving advice, laving 
down rules and precepts; blaming certain actions as 
what ought not to have been done: the propriety of 
which conduct it is not easy to reconcile in a satistac- 
tory manner to the tenets of those who teach, as the 
advocates for necessity do, that no past action of our 
lives, could have been different from what it is,and that 
no future action can be contingent, or such as it is in 
our power to do, ornot todo. The condition of these 
theorists is similar to that of those who argue against 
the existence of matter. Both affirm what contradicts 
the opinion and experience, not of the vulgar only, but 
ét the most acute philosophers, and of mankind in 
general: both say they believe that which is inconsist- 
eut with what common sense taught them to believe, 
and with what they would still have believed, if they 
had kept to their natural sense of things, and not 
perplexed themselves with metaphysical argument: 
sal hak assert to be true what they cannot reduce 
to enesice, and what is not warranted by christianity, 
or by the morality and politics of any enlightened na- 
tion. 

The fair sex, naturally more affable, more com- 
plaisant, and more courteous than the men, have also 
more politeness; and it is chiefly in the conversation 
of the ladies that we learn to be civil and polite from 
the desire we have to please them. 


The more a_man advances in real virtue, the more 
he will feel and regret his own impertections, and the 
more candid he will become in judging of other men. 


He who is conscious that he wishes well to all his 
fellow creatures, is a man of universal benevolence; 
and I-have no scruple to affirm, that every good man 
does so, and that to do so is in the power of every 
man. 

Memory does not differ from imagination. With- 
out memory we can imagine nothing, and without 
imagination we cannot recollect. Perhaps these in- 
stances collected of so many great men possessing a 

reat memory in almost an incredible degree, arose 
rom their having practised it regularly by their con- 
‘tinued studies. 


The pride I wish to inculcate, is the honesty, manly 
pride of independence, which diligently seizing the 
golden hours of youth and opportunity to turn them 
to good account, will not suffer the drones of apathy 
«or intemperance, placed by fortune above injury, to 
s ednee them from the great work of life. In the de- 


el ‘ine of health, fame age or fortune, those very men 
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to whose follies or whose views they have given up 
their nights and days, will be the first to desert them, 
ridicule their difficulties, expose their weakness, and 
insult their distress. 


The Courtier—I soon discovered the whole of a 
secret by which he has gained, and still supports such 
general attachment; it is, in a word, attention—rigid, 
incessant, vigilant, marked attention to every person, 
object, and subject before him, however insipid or 
disgusting, trifling or minute. I have caught him 
listening with apparent eagerness to the sorriest of 
tattle, and the dullest of dull stories, which beginning 
without interest, and ending without meaning, would 
ware perplexed Job, and have lulled his termagant to 
sleep. 


It is impossible to be polite without being discreet, 
Discretion renders a man master of himself, of his 
words, of his actions, of his looks, and of the motions 
of his countenance; so that nothing can escape him 
to break through decorum, or to give offence. A dis. 
creet man distinguishes perfectly the rank, character, 
and genius of others, ated the bent of their inclination 
and interests ; and he thereby discovers in what parti- 
culars he may safely rely on their confidence, and 
upon what occasion it is prudent to be mysterious — 

e is particularly careful never to enter into their se- 
crets or meddle in their concerns without being solici- 
ted so to do, which is an excellent precaution to live 
peaceably, and to avoid those inconveniences to which 
indiscreet persons subject themselves, by intruding 
into the concerns of others. 


Any fool may be popular, it is the easiest thing in 
the world. Only be a good listener, and praise every 
body on the face of the earth: that is the whole secret. 


Books of devotion and those of love are alike 
bought. The only difference I find is, that there are 
more who read books of love than buy them; and 
~— are more who buy books of devotion than read 
them. 


Politeness is a summary of all the moral virtues; it 
is an assemblage of discretion, civility and circum- 
spection to render to every one the duty he has a right 
to expect, and io adorn all our words and actions, 
with grace and aflability. It is the offspring of a well 
directed mind, possessing itself, and being master of its 
own sentiments; that loves to do justice to every one, 
and to sacrifice its own interest rather than to injure 
that of others; that disregards the clamor of ba soa 
opinion, and requires not an explanation upon every 
trifling or equivocal expression. 


Comus, Duke of Florence, had a desperate saying 
against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those 
wrongs were unpardonable. “ You shall read” saith 
he, “ that we are commanded to forgive our enemies, 
but you never read that we are commanded to forgive 
our friends”’ But yet the spirit of Job was in a better 
tune; “shall we” saith he, “ take good at God’s hands 
and not be content te take evil also?” And so of 
friends in proportion. Thisis certain that a man who 
studieth young, keeps his own wounds green, which 
otherwise would heal and do well. 


Insolence is pride, co-operating with arrogance anc 
ill-nature in gratifying itself by insulting others: a 
temper utterly detestable, and such as no elevation 2 
rank, of wealth, or of genius, can render pardonable 
in any person: nay let a man’s superiority be what 
you please, this alone is sufficient to cancel all his 
merit. And true it is, that they who are really distin- 
guished by rank or by genius are not apt to be either 
arrogant or insolent; and if not wholly exempt from 
pride, will however, be careful to conceal it ; which itis 





very much their interest to do. 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 





This edifice derives its name from the circumstance 

° : “ ” 
of its being erected over the ‘“‘ New Sepulchre,” men- 
tioned in the xixth chapter of John, verses 41 and 42, 
It fronts upon a large open court, occupied by traffic- 
kers in crucifixes, carved shells, beads and bracelets, 
saints, &c. all of which are exposed for sale, the ven- 
ders most commonly sitting on the ground beside their 
wares. ‘The door of the church is on the side of the 
building, and is open only on certain days in the week, 
and on certain hours in the day, and in order to ob. 
tain admittance at any time it is necessary to have an 
order from the Latin and Greek Convents, which are 
in the neighbourhood. 

Although this church does not exceed one hundred 
paces in Jength, by sixty in breadth, yet it is so con- 
trived as to contain twelve or thirteen sanctuaries, or 
places reputed to be in some measure connected with 
the death and resurrection of our Saviour. Each of 
these sanctuaries have an altar in the buildings con- 
nected with the church; and in the galleries round about 
there are apartments for the accommodation of friars 
and pilgrims. The Greek and Latin convents have 
for upwards of two centuries been contending for the 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre. Previously to the 
year 1685,the Latins were in undisturbed possession of 
the church, but about that time the Greeks soughc to 
wrest this right from the Latins, and disorders of the 
most flagrant character mingled with acts of personal 
violence were committed by the Greeks, which at 
length required the interference of the Ottoman Porte, 
who reinstated the Latins in their former privileges, 
Some years after the Greeks again renewed their 
claim, and the dispute has lasted up to the present 
time, with but little chance of a peaceful adjustment 
of the difficulty. 

In this edifice the Latin fathers on the Eve of Good 
Friday, perform the ceremony of the crucifixion. A 
statue intended to represent the Redeemer, is first 
nailed to a cross,and the immense concourse of pil- 
grims, who tlock thither on the occasion, are called 
in succession to kiss it, the image is then taken from 
the cross and placed upon the so-called Stone of Unc- 
tion, which is traditionally said to be laid upon the 
spot, occupied by the body of the Saviour, and then 
follows chaunting of hymus and other ceremonials.— 
The Greeks also make use of part of the church upon 
Easter Eve for the celebration of a rite,termed the Holy 
Kire—* This fire,” say the Greeks, “bursts from the 
Holy Sepulchre in a supernatural way on the anniver- 
sary called Easter,” and all the pilgrims of the Greek 
communion light their lamps, and torches at it, be- 
lieving that they have thus received fire from Heaven. 
Then follows a procession of Greeks, Armenians, 
Copts, Syrians, &c. bearing these lights high in the air, 
and making the ceremony grandly impressive from 
the singular combination displayed in its arrangement. 
Dr. Richardson in his travels has given a most inter. 
esting narrative of the history of this church, and the 
nature of the ceremonies performed in it. Maundrell’s 
journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem also contains some 
remarksupon the same subject. 

—_———— 


M AFR Ae 





“Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay, 
Where dwelt of yore the Lusians’ luckiess queen; 
And church and court did mingle their array, 
And mass and revel were alternate seen— 
4ordlings and fréres—ill-sorted try I ween! 
But here the Babylonian whore hath built 
A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen, 
That men forget the blood that she hath spilt, 

And bow the knee to pomp that loves to vanish guilt.” 

a Childe Harold, canto i. st. 29, 
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“ Anour ten miles to the right of Cintra,” says 
Lord Byron, in a letter to his mother, “ is the palace 
of Mafra, the boast of Portugal, as it might be of any 
country, in point of magnificence, without elegance. 
There isa convent annexed: the monks, who possess 
large revenues, are Courteous enough, and understand 
Latin; so that we had a long conversation, They 
have a large library, and asked me if the English had 
any books in their country.” 

‘The palace of Mafra is one of those numerous ex- 
amples of magnificent structures raised in consequence 
of vows made during the sufferings or embarrass- 
ments of those who had the power to perform them; 
John V. (the fouth monarch of the house of Braganza) 
having, during a dangerous illness, vowed to erect, 
upon lis recovery, a convent for the use of the poor- 
est friary in the kingdom; and finding upon inquiry 
that this was at Matra, where twelve Franciscans 
lived together in a but, he redeemed his vow, by erec- 
ting there, in 1717, the present gorgeous palace. 

“Mafra! At this place is an amazing structure—a 
palace and convent founded by the late king, in con- 
sequence of a vow made by him to Saint Anthony; 
emulating, through vanity and a desire of religious 
fame, the ostentation of Philip II. who built the Escu- 
rial. It is a most stupendous work, but bears not so 
noble an appearance as the Escurial, though it is much 
more decorated, and richer in marble. The vestry. 
consistory, and rectory, are handsome. In the church 
the altars are costly ; and there are many very fine mar- 
ble columns, each of one block. The convent was 
originally intended tor the Franciscans. 


“In the padace are prodigious suites of apartments, 
as its extent is the external square; the convent and 
church forming the internal. ‘The room intended for 
the library is very spaciousand handsome. Here cen- 
tre pride and poverty, folly and arrogance ;—a stately 
palace with bare walls, a sumptuous convent for su. 
percilious priests!”— Major Dalrymple’s Travels in 
Spain and Portugal, p. 135. 

Murphy, in his “ Travels in Portugal,” writes thus 
of Matra:—“ It occupies more ground than the Es. 
curial, and the treasures lavished upon it, if properly 
applied, would raise a pile much superior to the F'scu- 
rial in point of architecture; but, unfortunately, the 
designer of it had neither a mind to conceive, nor a 
hand to execute, a design for a glebe-house, much less 
a basilick and royal palace. The name of this me- 
chanic was Frederic Ludovici; he was a native of 
Germany, and a goldsmith by profession. Having 
amassed a considerable tortune in executing the gold 
and silver utensils for the patriarchal church, he was 
appointed, under the specious title of architect, to de- 
sign and execute this fabric, through the interest of 
one of his majesty’s ministers, with whom his money 
had greater weight than his talents. 


“The plan of this edifice forms a quadrangle, mea- 
suring from east to west 760 feet, and {rom north to 
south 670 feet. In the centre of the west front is a 
sort of an Tonic hexastyle portico, which leads to the 
church; at each side is a pavilion, one for the accom- 
modation of the royal family, the other for the patri- 
arch and mitred canons. At the rear of the building 
is a monastery with three hundred cells. It has also 
a college, instituted in 1772, by Joseph I.” 

Mr. Murphy, as an architect, may quarrel justly 
with the style; but none can see the Palace of Mafra 
with out being struck with its vastness and the 
magnificent grandeur of its lengthened fagade, in Mr. 
D. Roberts’ beautiful drawing. This vastness is ad- 
mirably given by the fine effect of throwing a mass of 
shadow across the middle of the building, as if a cloud 
could only obscure a part of it at the same moment. 


Whilst upon this subject, we cannot forego publish- 
ing a most humourous description of the present in- 
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cumbent, contained in an account of a Royal Mar- 


riage by proxy. 
wncores U. S. 8. John Adams, 
Lisson, January 7, 1836. 

The present year, at this place, opened with much 
Court cermony; it was ushered in by the nuptia!s ot the 
Queen of Portugal, who was married by proxy, to the 
Duke of Terceira, who before he could espouse the 
Queen, was divorced from his own wife, so to remain 
until the arrival of the true Prince, who is. now in 
London, studying the Portuguese language, to be able 
to talk to the partner of his throne and heart. I waspre- 
sent at the nuptial rites, which were consummated at 
the grand Cathedral in presence of the court, the lady 
attendants, foreign ambassadors, civil and military 
authorities, and privileged guests. Several officers of 
the American Squadron gained admission througn our 
Charge des Affairs at that place, to whose politeness 
we were indebted for a view of some after ceremonies 
which will be noticed in their place. 

About 1 o'clock, the Queen, supported by the Ex. 
Empress of Brazil, entered the Cathedral; her ap. 
proach was announced by salutes of artillery, bands 
of music, and ringing of bells: she was preceded by 
the church dignities, led by the Bishop arrayed in his 
costly robes, and mitre studded with gems. He 
waved his hand as he passed, in token of his blessing ; 
his fingers sparkling with jewelry: his attendants 
held his flowing train as he moved in state along. The 
Queen was elegantly, though simply dressed ; her hair 
was fastened behind with strings of pearls and dia- 
monds; a comb flaming with diamonds adorned the 
front of her head :— 

On her fair neck a paring cross she wore. 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 
A white satin gown, without ornament, contained her 
round, full, dumpy form, of unmentionable dimen- 
gions ;—this lady Falstaff, though not yet seventeen, 
is a widow and in lovely proportions, 
As big asa tun, 
Or three single gentlemen rolled into one. 
She is said to be good natured, but exceedingly weak 
and childish in conversation. She met the gaze of the 
thronged assembly with a listless insipidity. ‘The ex- 
Empress is allowed to be a woman of fine mind, and 
well educated, and one who had great influence in 
shaping the conduct of her late husband. She appears 
about five and twenty; her mannersare dignified, and 
in form and face possesses uncommon heauty ; her 
expression is intellectual, one which the eye finds an 
effort to turn from beholding. After the nuptials, roy- 
alty and rank withdrew with their train of followers 
to the Palace of the Queen, where, after various intro- 
ductory ceremonies, and passing through different 
suites of rooms, we had the marked honour of being 
presented to her majesty and the ex-Empress, who re- 
ceived us standing in the hall of audience. Here all 
appear in full dress, no one approaches the Queen un- 
less of the military, except in the costume of the 
Court. Towards the close of the presentation, the 
Brazilian subjects advanced towards the Empress, and 
had the privilege of kissing her fair hand, which she 
graciously extended to their lips. fois 

The Palace, which is superbly furnished, is situated 
in a square, about two miles out of the city: we 
reached there with considerable difficulity ; the streets 
trom the Cathedral to the Palace were one dense mass 
of men, vehicles, and horses. 

have seen nothing, as yet, to equal the splendour 
of the Queen’s equipage; that of the King of Naples, 
which I saw in ail its pomp, is inferior to it in richness 
aud magnificence. ane 

The next day I received a ticket of admission to the 
Sessao Real, which procured me a seat in the Palacio 
das Cortes, where crowds were hastening to hear the 


speech of the Queen, to be delivered by herself, before 





ELEGY. 


the assembled delegates. When the door of the 
Palacio was thrown open, torrents of people poured 
through, and in few minutes the galleries were t rong. 
ed with citizens and officers. At 12 o’clock the Queen 
entered, in regal pomp, ascended the throne, and read 
from a paper presented her, a speech: though dead gi. 
lence reigned, no sound was heard, but a sort of lisp. 
ing which held the assembly mute for some 15 or 20 
minutes. Her majesty probably understood about as 
much of what she was — 10 read, as we, at 
respectful distance, who could not hear, nor know if 
we could, the language she used. The beams of the 
sun shone full upon the Queen as she stood reading 
the paper? from her hair, radiant with gems, shot 
myriads of jewel sparks; her neck was alive with lus. 
tre—she literally was ina blaze of diamonds. The 
Empress sat above, and looked upon the scene with 
much seeming indifference. When the Queen quit the 
palace, curiosity was still on tip-toe, to see her depart, 
which she did, to the gazing amazement of the multi. 
tude, a part of whom were her tattered subjects, beg. 
ging through the streets. Thus ended the drama. At 
night, the San Carlo was crowded to get another 
glimpse of the Queen; she, however, did not appear, 
satisfied, I suppose, with the part she had taken in the 
scenes of the day. For my part, I had had enough of 
greatness, and went back fully satisfied with what } 
had seen.— Boston Traveller. 
—»——— 
Selected for the Saturduy Evening Post. 
ELEGY, 


On the death of a lady who suddenly departed this life 
while her consort was absent beyond the sea. 


Partner of my joy and sorrow, 
Whither, whither hast thou fled ; 

Oh! the scene of desolation ! 
Home, a mansion of the dead! 


Yesterday, my babes were prattling ? 
Mirthful, in the merry room— 

Kindest mother watching o’er them— 
All is now sepulchral gloom. 


Pleasant was the light of morning, 
Joy sat smiling on the scene; 
Happy hours of contemplation, 
ow what horrors intervene. 


Cruel fate! why didst thou tempt me, 
O’er the torrid clime to roam, 

To feel affliction’s sudden power, 
In a desolated home? 


Partner of my joy and sorrow, 
Whither, whither hast thou fled; 

To the realms of peace eternal— 
By the guardian angel led. 


Thou hast joined the seraph choir, 
Who with sweet sympronious lays, 
In Jehovah’s holy presence, 
Chaunt his everlasting praise. 


We must soon prepare to follaw— 
Yes, and all must soon prepare— 
Scenes of bliss! shall we behold them, 

Shall we in their glories share ? 


Rest thee, blessed spirit—rest thee ; 
All thy earthly woes are o’er, 
Now receive the crown immortal— 
Praise thy God for evermore. 

—<j————. 


Loneliness is attractive to men of reflection, not 90 
much because they like their own thoughts, as because 
they dislike the thoughts of others. Solitude ceases 
to charm, the moment we can find a single being 
whose ideas are more agreeable to us than our own 
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FRANKLIN AND GOVERNOR BURNET. 


Ben had just returned from assisting to put poor 
Collins to bed, when the captain ot the vessel which 
had brought him to New York, stepped up and in a 
very respectful manner put a note into his hand, Ben 
opened it, not without considerable agitation and read 
as follows :— 

‘G. Burnet’s compliments await young Mr. Frank- 
lin—and should be glad of half an hour’s chat with 
him over a glass of wine.’ 

*G. Burnet ! said Ben, ‘ who can that be ? 

‘Why ’tis the governor,’ replied the captain, with a 
smile.— I have just been to see him, with some let- 
ters 1 brought for him from Boston. And when I told 
him what a world of books you have, he expressed 
curiosity to zee you, and begged [I would return with 
you to his palace.’ 

Ben instantly set off with the captain, but not with- 
out @ mo as he cast a look on the door of poor Col- 
lins’ bed-room, to think what an honour that wretched 
young man had lost for the sake of two or three vile 
gulps of filthy grog. 

‘ne Governor’s looks at the eh 78 of Ben, 
showed somewhat a disappointment. He had it seems, 
expected considerable entertainment from Ben’s con- 
versation. But his fresh and ruddy contenance showed 
him so much younger than he had counted on, that 
he gave up all his promised entertainment as a lost 
hope. He received Ben, however, with great polite- 
ness, and after pressing on hima glass of wine, took 
him into an adjoining room, which was his library, 
consisting of a large and well chosen collection. 

Seeing the pleasure which sparkled in Ben’s eyes, 
as he surveyed so many elegant authors, and thought 
of the rich stores of knowledge which they contained, 
the governor with a smile of complacency, as on a 
young pupil of science, said to him:— 

‘Well, Mr. Franklin, I am told by the captain here, 
you have a fine collection too.’ 

‘Only a trunk full, sir,’ said Ben. 

*A trunk full, sir!’ replied the governor, ‘ why what 
use can you have torso many books ?—Y oung people 
at your age, have seldom read beyond the tenth chap- 
ter of Nehemiah.’ 


‘I can boast,’ replied Ben, ‘ ot having read a great 
deal beyond that myself; but still, 1 should be sorry if 

could not get a trunk full of books'to read every six 
months.’ 

At this the governor, regarding him with a look of 
surprise said :-- 

‘You must then, though so young, be a scholar; 
perhaps a teacher of the languages.’ 

No, sir,’ answered Ben, ‘ 1 know no language but 

my own.’ 

* What not Latin nor Greek ?’ 

* No, sir, not a word of either.’ 

* Why don’t you think them necessary ?” 

*I don’t set myself up as a judge-—but I should not 
suppose them necessary.’ 


‘Aye! well, I should like to hear your reason.’ 

‘Why, sir, I am not competent to give reasons that 
may satisfy a gentleman of your learning, but the fol- 
‘owing are the reasons with which I satisfy myself. I 
00k on language, sir, merely as arbitrary sounds of 
characters, whereby men communicate their ideas to 
each other. Now I already possess a language which 
capable of conveying more ideas than I shall ever ac- 
quire, were it not wiser in me to improve my time in 
Sense through that one language than waste it in get- 
ting mere sounds through fifty languages, even if I 
could learn as many! 


Here the governor paused a moment, though not 
without a little red on his cheeks, for having only a 
minute before put Ben and chapter X. of Nehemiah 





so close together. However, catching a new idea he 
took another start :— 

* Well, but, my dear sir, you certainly differ from the 
learned world, which is, you know, decidedly in fa- 
vour of the languages ?” 

‘I would not wish wantonly to differ from the learn- 
ed world,’ said Ben, ‘especially when they maintain 
opinions that seem to me founded in truth. But when 
this is not the case, to differ from them, I have ever 
thought my duty; and especially since 1 studied 
Locke.’ 

* Locke "’ cried the governor with surprise, * yeu stu- 
died Locke.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I studied Locke on the Understanding 
three years ago. when I was thirteen ?’ 

‘You amaze me, sir. You study Locke on the Un- 
derstanding at thirteen ?’ 

*Yes sir, I did.’ 

* Well and pray at what college did you study Locke 
at thirteen ; for at Cambridge college in Old England, 
where | got my education, they never allowed the se- 
nior class to look at Locke till at eighteen ?” 

‘Why, sir, it was my misfortune never to be at a 
college, nor even a grammar school, except nine 
months, when I was a child ?’ 

Here the governor sprang from his seat, and start- 
ing at Ben; cried out :— 

* The devil! well, and where—where did you get 
your education, pray ?” 

‘At home, sir, in a tallow-chandler’s shop.’ 

‘In a tallow-chandler’s shop?’ screamed the go- 
vernor. 

‘ Yes, sir, my father was a poor old tallow-chandler, 
with sixteen children and I the youngest of all, at 
eight lie put me to school, but acing he could not 
spare the money from the rest of the children to keep 
me there, he took me home in the shop, where I as- 
sisted him by twisting the candle-wicks aad filling the 
moulds all day, and at night I read by myself. At 
twelve, my father bound me to my_ brother, a printer 
in Boston, and with him I worked there all day at 
press and case, and again read by myself at san, al 

Here the governor spanking his hands together put 
up aloud whistle while his eye-balls, wild with sur- 
prise, rolled about in their sockets as if in a mighty 
mind to hop out. : ? 

‘Impossible young man!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ impossi- 
ble you are only anges my credulity. I can never 
believe the one half of all this.” ‘Then turning to the 
captain, he said:—‘Captain, you are an intelligent 
man, and from Bos'on; pray tell me, can this young 
man here be aiming at any thing but to quiz me ?’ 

‘No, indeed, please your excellency,’ replied the 
captain, ‘ Mr. Franklin is not quizzing you ; he is say- 
ing what is really true, for 1 am acquainted with his 
father and family.’ 

The governor then turning to Ben, said more mo- 
derately :—‘ Well, my dear wonderful boy, I ask your 
pardon for doubting your word; and now pray tell 
me, for I feel a stronger desire than ever to hear your 
objection to learning the dead languages.’ 

* Why, sir, I object to it principally on account of the 
shortness of human life. Taking them one with ano- 
ther, men do not live above forty years. Plutarch, in- 
deed, puts it only thirty-three. But say forty. Well, 
of this full ten years are lost ia childhood, before any 
boy thinks of a Latin grammer. ‘This brings the forty 
down to thirty. Now of such a moment as this to 
spend five or six years in learning the dead languages, 
especially when all the best books in those languages, 
are translated into ours, and besides we already have 
more books on every subject than such short lived 
creatures can ever acquire seems very preposterous.’ 

‘Well, but what are you to do with their great 
poets, Virgil and Homer, for example; I suppose you 


would not think of translating Homer out of his rich . 
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native Greek into-our poor, homespun English, would 
ou?’ 

* Why not, sir ?’ 

* Why, Ll should as soon think of transplanting a 

pine sppe from Jamaicato Boston”? —_ 

‘Well, sir, a skilful gardener, with his hot-house, 
ean give us nearly as fine a pine apple as any in Ja- 
maica.— And so Mr. Pope with his fine imagination, 
has given us Homer in English, with more ot his 
beauties than ordinary scholars would find in him af- 
ter forty years study of the Greek. And besides, sir, 
if Homer was not translated, I am far from thinking 
it would be worth spending five or six years to learn 
to read him in his own language.’ 

* You differ from the critics, Mr. Franklin, for the 
critics all tell us that his beauties are inimitable too.’ 

‘Yes, sir, and the naturalists tell us that the beau- 
ties of the basilisk are imitable too.’ 

‘The basilisk, sir! Homer compared with the basi- 
lisk ! I really don’t understand you, sir.’ 

* Why, I mean, sir, that as the basilisk is the more 
to be dreaded from the beautiful skin that covers his 
poison, so is Homer; for the bright colourings he 
throws over bad characters and passions. Now, as I 
don’t think the beauties of poetry are comparable to 
those of philanthropy, nor a thousandth part so impor- 
tant to human happiness, I must confess I dread Ho- 
mer, especially as the companion of youth. ‘The hu- 
mane and gentle virtues are certainly the greatest 
charms and sweetners of life. And I suppose sir, you 
would hardly think of sending your son to Achilles to 
learn these.’ 

— agree he has too much revenge in his composi- 
tion. 

‘ Yes, sir, and when painted in the colours which 
Homer’s glowing fancy lend, what youth but must 
run the most eminent risk of catching a spark of bad 
fire from such a blaze as he throws on his pictures ?’ 

* Why this, though an uncommon view of the sub- 
ject, is, 1 confess, an ingenius one, Mr. Franklin ; but, 
surely ’tis over-strained.’ 

‘Not at all, sir; we are told from good authority, 
that it was the reading of Homer that first put it into 
the head of Alexander the Great to become a HERO; 
and atter him of Charles XII. What millions of crea- 
tures have been slaughtered by these two great 
butchers is not known: but still probably not a tythe 
of what have perished in duels, between individuals 
from pride and revenge nursed by reading Homer.’ 

* Well, sir,’ replied the governor, ‘ I never heard the 
prince of bards treated in this way before. You must 
certainly be singular in your charges against Homer.’ 

* Ask your pardon, sir; I have the honour to think 
of Homer exactly as did the greatest philosopher of 
antiquity ; 1 mean Plato, who strictly forbade the 
reading of Homer to his republic. And vet Plato was 
a heathen. I don’t boast myself as a Christian; and 
yet I am shocked at the incorsistency of our Latin and 
Greek teachers (generally Christians and pivings too) 
who can one day put Homer into the hands of their 
pupils, and in the midst of their recitations can stop 
them short to point out divine beauties and sublimi- 
ties which the poet gives to his hero in the bloody 
work of slaughtering the poor Trojans: and the next 
day take them to church to hear a discourse from 
Christ on the blessedness of meekness and forgive- 
ness. No wonder that hot-livered young men, thus 
educated, should despise meekwess and torgiveness as 
mere coward’s virtues, and nothing so glorious as 
fighting duels and b! + ving cut brains.’ 

Here the governor came to a pause, like a game- 
ster and his last trump. But perceiving Ben cast his 
eye ona splendid copy of Pope, he suddenly seized 
that as a fine opportunity to turn the conversation. So 
stepping up he placed his hand on his shoulder and in 
a very familiar manner said :— 








A DELICIOUS PICTURE 


‘Well Mr. Franklin, there’s an author that I am 
sure you'll not quarrel with; an author that I think 
you’ll pronounce fautless.’ 

‘Why, sir,’ replied Ben, ‘I entertain a most exalted 
opinion of Pope; but still, sir, I think he is not with. 
out his faults.’ 

‘It would puzzle you, I suspect, Mr. Franklin, as 
keen a critic as you are, to point out one.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ answered Ben, hastily turning to the 
place, ‘what do you think of this famous couplet of 
Mr. Pope’s:— 

Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 

‘I see no fault there.’ 

‘No indeed !’ replied Ben, ‘ why now to my mind a 
man can ask no better excuse for any thing he does 
wrong than his want of sense.’ 

*‘ How so?’ 

‘Well, sir, if I might presume to alter a line in this 
great poet 1 would do it in this way :— 

Immodest words admit but this defence, 
‘That want of decency is want of sense.’ 

Here the governor caught Ben in his arms, as a de- 
lighted father would his son, calling out at the same 
time to the captain :— 

‘ How greatly am I obliged to you, sir, for bringing 
me to am acquaintance with this charming boy! Oh, 
what a delightful thing it would be for us old fellows to 
converse with sprightly youth, if they were but a! 
like him! But the worst of it is, most parents are blind 
as bats to the true glory and happiness of their chil- 
dren. Most parents never look higher for their sons 
than to see them delving like muck-worms for money ; 
or hopping about like jay-birds, in fine feathers— 
Hence their conversation is generally no better than 
froth or nonsense.’ 

After several other handsome compliments on Ben, 
and the captain expressing a wish to be going, the go- 
vernor shook hands with Ben, begging at the same 
time that he would forever consider him as one of his 
fastest friends and also never came to New York 
without coming to see him. 


—<———— 


A DELICIOUS PICTURE. 


From the Legends of the Conquest of Spain. 
BY W. IRVING. 

The beautiful daughter of Count Julian was re- 
ceived with great favour by the Queen Exilona, and 
admitted among the noble dames that attended upon 
her person. Here she lived in honour and apparent 
security, and surrounded by innocent delights. ‘To 


‘\ gratify his Queen, Don Roderick had built, for her ru- 


ral recreation, a palace without the walls of Toledo, 
on the banks of the Tagus. It stood in the midst ot 
a garden, adorned after the luxurious style of the 
East. ‘Ihe air was perfumed by fragrant shrubs and 
flowers, the groves resounded with the song of the 
nightingale, while the gush of fountains and water- 
fails, and the distant murmur of the Tiagus, made it a 
delightful retreat during the sultry days of summer. 
The charm of perfect privacy also reigned throughout 
the place, for the garden walls were high, and nume- 
rous guards kept watch without to protect it from all 
intrusion. 


One sultry day, the-King, instead of taking his usual 
siesta, or mid day slumber, repaired to this apartment, 
to seek the society of the Queen. In passing through 
a small oratory, he wasdrawn by the sound of female 
voices to a casement over-hung with myrtles and jas- 
mines. It looked into an interior garden, or cout, 
set out with orange trees, in the midst of which wasa 
marble fountain, surrounded by a grassy bank, ena- 
melled with flowers. It was the high noontide of a 


summer day, when, in sultry Spain, the landscape 
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CAPTAIN KIDD. 





trembles to the eye, and all nature seeks repose, ex- 
cept the grasshopper, that pipes his lulling note to the 
herdsman, as he sleeps beneath the shade. Arouna the 
tountain were several of the damsels of the Queen, 
who, confident of the sacred privacy of the place, 
were yielding, in that cool retreat, to the indulgence 
prompted by the season and the hour. Some lay asleep 
on the flowery bank; others sat on the margin of the 
fountain, talking and laughing, as they bathed their 
feet in its limpid waters, and King Roderick beheld 
their delicate limbs shining through the wave, that 
might rival the marbie in whiteness. Among the dam- 
sels, was one who had come from the Barbary coast 
with the Queen. Her complexion had the dark tinge 
of Mauritania, but it was clear and transparent, and 
the deep, rich rose blushed through the lovely brown. 
Her eyes were black and fullof fire, and flashed from 
under long, silken eye lashes,—A sportive contest 
arose among the maidens, as to the comparative beau- 
ty of the Spanish and Moorish forms; but the Mau- 
ritanian damsel revealed limbs of voluptuous symme- 
try, that seemed to defy all rivalry. ‘The Spanish beau- 
ties were on the point of giving up the contest, when 
they bethought themselves of the young Florinda, the 
daughter of Count Julian, who lay on the grassy 
bank, abandoned to a summer slumber. The sott glow 
of youth and health mantled on her cheek; her fring- 
ed eyelashes scarcely covered the sleeping orbs; her 
moist and ruby lips were lightly parted, just revealing 
agleaming of her ivory teeth; while her innocent 
bosom rose and fell beneath her boddice, like the gen- 
tle swelling and sinking of a tranquil sea. There was 
a breathing tenderness and beauty in the sleeping vir- 
gin that seemed to send forth sweetness like the flow- 
ers around her. 

‘Behold!’ cried her companions exultingly, ‘the 
champion of Spanish beauty.’ 

In their playful eagerness they half disrobed the in- 
nocent Florinda before she was aware. She awoke in 
time, however, to escape from their busy hands; but 
enough of her charms had been revealed to convince 
the monarch that they were not to be rivalled by the 
rarest beauties of Mauritania.—From this day the 
heart of Roderick was inflamed with a fatal passion. 
He gazed on the beautiful Florinda with fervid desire, 
and sought to read in her looks whether there was le- 
vity of wantonness in her bosom; but the eye of the 
damsel ever sunk beneath his gaze, and remained bent 
on the earth in virgin modesty. It was in vain he 
called to mind the sacred trust reposed in him by the 
Count Julian, and the promise he had given to watch 
over his daughter with paternal care; his heart was 
viciated by sensual indulgence, and the consciousness 
of power had rendered him selfish in the gratifica- 
tions. Being one evening in the garden where the 
Queen was diverting herself with her damsels, and 
coming to the fountain where he beheld the innocent 
maidens at their sport, he could no longer restrain the 
passion that raged within his breast. Seating himself 
beside the fountain, he called Florinda to him to draw 
forth a thorn which had pierced his hand. ‘The mai- 
den knelt at his feet, to examine his hand, and the 
tonch of her slender fingers thrilled through his veins. 
As she knelt, too, her amber locks fell in rich ringlets 
about her beautifut head, her innocent bosom palpita- 
ted beneath the crimson boddice, and her timid blushes 
increased the effulgence of her charms. 

-_- -_———- 
When you visit the cities indulge yourself in all its 
safe sights and sober pleasures. Examine whatever is 
new iu art, or curious in science. Seek out the best 
pictures; see the best statues; explore the best mu- 
seums; hear the best speakers in the courts of law, 
the best preachers in the church, and the best orators 
Wherever they may be found: attend the best lectures, 
and visit the best company. 
1* 
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CAPTAIN KIDD. 


The notorious Captain Kidd, on returning from an 
inland exploring expedition, one cold afternoon in 
December, accidently came upon the bedy of a man 
who had been frozen to death in the forest. As he 
felt little interest in the comings and goings of mor- 
talitv, any further than his own existence and that of 
his associate outlaws was concerned, he would proba- 
bly have passed the corps of the unfortunate man, 
with a single punch of his s‘aff, had not a pair of new 
pegged cowhide boots, which graced the legs of the 
detunct, presented an enviable superiority when con- 
trasted with his own ragged and soleless brogans. 
Upon this hint he pulled—but the boots clung to their 
owner’s legs with such an affectionate grasp, that he 
was unable to start them. After taking breath, he tried 
them again, toe and heel, first one and then the other ; 
at length, tired of practising the boot-jack with so lit- 
tle success, he had nearly got-the better of his covet- 
ous thought when he hit upon the happy expedient of 
taking boots, legs and all, and thawing them out at his 
leisure. At it he went, slashing away right and left, a 
very expeditious, if not a skilful surgeon, making the 
knife with which he usually cut his food, do glorious 
service on the legs of the frozen unknown; a few mo- 
ments made a sad cripple of the carcass, and stowing 
away the prize in his empty provision bag, Kidd be- 
gan to “leg it” seawards at a rapid pace. 

In spite of all his speed, however, he was benighted 
some eight or ten miles from the place where he ex- 
pected to meet his associates. Being in no great haste 
to reach his destination, he concluded to halt for the 
night, at a little collection of houses on the edge of 
the forest, and push on again at the dawn of day. He 
rapped at the door of the nearest habitation, and was 
welcomed with a hearty “ Walk in.” And in he went. 
A little oid woman,done up in a black bombazine 
gown and an enormous cotton frizzle cap, with a dir- 
ty looking yellow ribbon dangling around it, 


““ Like sea weed around a clam,” 


and a queer looking old man, arrayed ina snuff co- 
loured bob-tail coat, and a pair of aged hunting 
breeches, sat crouching over a fire of sappy sizzling 
wood, in the opposite corner of a spacious fire-place. 
On the hearth a huge Newtoundland dog, and a cou- 
ple ot very decent sized cats, lay stretching at full 
length, enjoying a most delightful snooze. Kidd threw 
down his provision bag in one corner of the room, 
and hauled a chair into the domestic circle, round the 
fire, After taking a “ cold bite,” and discussing mat- 
ters and things for an hour or two, over a mug of ci- 
der and a noggin of apples, old Contentment and his 
wife crawled otf to bed in an adjoining room, and lett 
the Captain to take his repose on a heap ot rugs and 
skins beside the fire-—the best extra lodgings the house 
afforded. Accordingly, he extended his trame on the 
humble pallet, and soon fell intoa gentle doze. 

He dreamed—and the events of the previous day 
shaped the images that distrusted his mind.—He ima- 
gined he was chased by more than a hundred human 
legs, with new boots on, and whenever he sought 
shelter from those bodiless enemies he found himself 
surrounded by as many men hobbling about on stumps 
of legs! At length he imagined himself fairly cor- 
nered, the legs began to kick him, and the men beat 
him with their fists. Ln his exertions to release him- 
self from his imaginary enemies, he extended his right 
arm with great force, and knocked a light stand, 
which stood near, halt way across the room. 

“* What’s the matter there Mister ?—cried old Con- 
tentment in the bed room. f 

“ B.u-h! b-u-h! growled the dog in the sink room 
—and all was still again. 

“ Dreaming of legs and boots,” thought Kidd, now 
wide awade, “ puts me in mind of a very nice set that 
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Isaw a chap lugging home yesterday, in a bag-- 
froze some to be sure--but warm water will fetch 
them to rights; by the way, I guess i’ll see what ef- 
fect the fire will have on ’em.” 

With this reflection, he rose from his couch as care- 
fully as possible, and placing his new boots near the 
fire, crept back to his nest, and slept like a stage horse 
till morning. 

Wheu he awoke it was broad day light,—-much la- 
ter than he intented to have remained in the village. 
He was off, quicker than ever a fly le{ta mustard pot, 
without saying a word to his host. In his hurry, he 
forgot his bagyage, and neglected to close doors and 
windows after him. The savoury smell of the thaw- 
ing legs, soon invited the great lubberly house dog 
and his feline associates into the kitchen, and after 
some preliminary snuffs and sly glaices at each other 
they made a glorious attack on these agreeable deli- 
cacies, sparing neither boot nor bone, in their eager- 
ness to get aproper share. When the folks rose, the 
floor was covered with bones, and bedaubed with 
blood; one of the legs was most “ catawampously 
chawed up,” and the trio were making mince meat of 
the other amazingly fast. 

“Oh! Lud!” screamed the lady who was the first 
on the docket, what upon the airth is the matter ?” 

* What is’t ails ye ?” said the old man, halt awake. 
“Oh, mercy! mercy! the dog is eating up the tra- 


veller!—get out, Bose !” 


The old man jumped out of bed as if touched with 


a red hotiron. One look at the scene of carnage was | 


sufficient. He darted through the room, into the street 
in his night dress, bellowing something or other, he 
hardly knew what himself—and the sight of a man in 
such a predicament at such a time, making such a 


tremendous racket, soen roused all the neighbours | 


within half a mile, and collected a crowd ot gaping 
auditors at the door of the house, to whom the story 
of the traveller’s fate was related for the fifteenth time ; 


and they retired, one after another, believing to a man | 


that the hero of our tale had been devoured by a dog! 
————<>—_— 
{From the Portland Magazine.} 


SLANDER. 


Every one who is not able to do without the good opin- 
ion of the public, is liable to be injured by the words, 
looks. and actions of others. ‘here are but few of either 
sex, who are so independent of society, as not to be in- 
jured by the opinion it may entertain o! them. Almost 
every one is dependent. in a general degree, on his indi- 
vidua! efforts fora livelihood and for happiness. But 
whatever be his occupation, he cannot be countenanced, 
unless he is, to some extent, furnished with the requisi'e 
qualification of character. But for such character he must 
rely on public opinion. 





Of ali wars, that which marshals the evil passion of 


human nature to attack private character, is the most to 
be feared and deprecated. Yet this war, which is so de- 
structive in every society, is scarcely regarded as an evil. 
Men plange the dagger intothe bosom of their neigh- 
bor’s reputation and enjoy it as a kind of pastime--an in- 
nocent amusement. hey are not aware that the slaugh- 
ter is no less dreadful because the sound of the trumpet 


and the drum--the thunder of the cannon—the clash of 


armour--and the groans of the dying, fa!l not on the as- 
tonished ear. : 
but be not deceived. Anengine of death. far more de- 


structive than that which flew at the command of a Ce- 
sar, an Alexander, or a Buonaparte, is now throwing its 
When the 
hostile armies of nations mee*--the struggle of death 
ensues~-victory crowns the one side or the other, and the 
two nations are again at peace. The arrow that has been 
The spear that is thrown 
is blunted, never to be sharpened again--the fall that has 


poisoned arrows through all ranks of seciety. 


shot, falls to be shot no more. 


SLANDER, 


buried in the ground to be used no more in bloodshed. 
But the implement of moral death, launched from that 
engine, the tongue, more insidious, more destructive than 
all the martial apparatus of the field of Marathon, is de. 
stined not to fall to the ground when it has killed its man; 
but to urge its way through all ranks of society, with the 
rapidity of an electric shock. Yet not like the thunder. 
bolt that splits the oak or the rock,and then disappears 
in the great reservoir of electric fire, leaving the heavens 
purer and brighter than before--but destined, like some 
deadly disease, to poison the life-blood of whole genera- 
tions of beings yet to be born, or like the earthquake that 
changes the face of the globe, burying whole towns in 4 
dead sea of noxious exhalations, substituting the frightful 
abyss for the lofty mountain--barren wastes for fruit{y! 
fields and vineyards. 

Such is the effect of slanderous speaking, and such jig 
the evil which pure benevolence calls upon us to sup- 
press. And such the evil for the preventation of which 
we should league together and act as one solid body. We 
rejoice much, that the world is so widely blessed with 
societies for meliorating the moral and intellectual! condi- 
tion of man. But we have yet to do something for our- 
selves+-to do much at home, here in our streets, and at 
our fire sides. Wehave given our charity to the support 
of the poor. Our money has crossed the ocean for the 
re ief of the heathen. ?e have helped to build hospitals 
for the relief of the sick--the blind--the deaf--the dumb. 
We have formed ourselves into societies for the suppres. 
sion of intemperance, and sworn by our signature, if no- 
thing better, that we will neither touch, taste nor handle 
even the inoffensive wine that is pressed {rem the currant 
or grape, ripened in the pure sunshine of heaven, and 
sanctified, when in Cana of Gallilee, the conscious waters 
saw their Lord and blushed. We associate for the pur- 
| pose of protecting our houses from the flames--our ships 
from the dangers of thedesp. But throughout the whole 
world, perhaps, thare is not a society whose object is the 
suppression of scindal, the bridling of the tongue, and 
removing the thorns from our neighbor's pillow. We have 
not what is of more value to the poor and the rich than 
every thing besides, a mutual moral insurance company — 
a society for the protection of the reputation. A society 
| whose members shall swear that they will sustain from 
the werst of intemperance-+-the giving utterance to any 





| suspicion, report or other means of conveying ideas, that 
| shall, according to their opinion, be iikely to injure the 
| character or feeling of others. 
| We believe the majority of our readers will support a 
in saying that great injury is done to society, both in re- 
gard to its feelings ent property, by a too careless use of 
the gift of speech. Money is notall we want. We want 
peace of mind within ourselves ; a fair understanding 
with our neighbor and something for our hands to do with 
all their might. And he who interferes with these bless- 
ings is inflicting a wanton injury on us and on society at 
large. Notwithstanding this evident truth, there 18, 
scarcely any one who has not suffered in consequence 0! 
false report. It is bad enough fora rich man to be cal- 
umniated. who can live in some degree independent v! 
the rest of the world. But whena poor person, depel 
dent on the character he sustains in the estimation of the 
public, for the support of himself or his family, is thrown 
out of employ by a malicious slander, we pronounce }! 
the vilest robbery that can prey upon humanity. 

‘** Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ; 

*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

Bat he. that filches from me my good name, 

2obs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


This war on charaeter is constantly going on. Every 
day slays its thousands, not to be removed to the silent 
tomb and be forgotten, but to be excluded from, the 
sympathies of their fellows, and placed on the list of the 
| vicious and worthless members of society. 

We speak of many a sufferer. Of the maid who has 
| been unable te procure a place by reason of some mistress 
who did not know how to give her a good character, 0 
wae, from motives of revenge, has purposely given her* 
aqg one. ; 

We speak of the innocent female, whose only faults, 
in the eye of the slanderer, that she has xo fault, and 
| whose heart has been rent with anguish by the report 0! 





swept its course of death through the ranks of the foe, is ' the enemy that her character was not as spotless as the 
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unfallen snow, and who has been shut out from the plea- 
sures, duties and honors of society, by some careless 
word which has gone through the circles of those who 
nre and are not acquainted with her, and doomed her toa 
seclusion from which the most ange.ic virtue is scarcely 
sufficient to reclaim her. 

We speak of the rich man, who has been falsely brand: 
ed with the name of being miserly and mean, because he 
has the prudence to estimate the claims of those who ap- 
ply to him fora portion of his gold—of bim who has, for 
aught we know, relieved thousands from their distresses, 
in the unostentatious way pointed out to him by the Di- 
vine Legislator on the subject of charity and benevolence, 
who will not allow us to fet the leit hand know what the 
right dees. : 

We speak of the professional man--the lawyer who 
has been accused of an inability to do justice to his client 
and been doomed to remain in the lower rank of his pro- 
fession—of the physician whose wart of skill has been 
falsely trumpeted through the circle of his practising op- 
ponents—of the merchant who has been turned out of 
business and his family into the street, by some fiendish 
report that he was not on a proper standing with his credi- 
lors. 

It is also well known to us all that much evil has often 
arisen from a hasty and unfair interpretation of the con 
duct of our neighbor. And if this is a source of one of 
the many evils we have to correct, we think it is fairly 
within the province of benevolence to attempt to apply a 
remedy as soon as possible. If we give ameaning to the 
words of another which he did not intend to convey by 
them, we must certainly do him injustice. 

Weare capable of doing a person infinite mischief b 
repeating his words ina tone different from that in whic 
they were uttered, by substituting a rising for a falling 
inflection of the voice--by a higher or Jower pitch—a 
quicker or a slower movement—by a gesture of the hand, 
a little more or less fire of the eye—by the omission or 
insertion of a single word—by connecting the sentence 
with a different train of thought from that with which it 
was Originally joined. We have it in our power to make 
the most innocent individual the object of suspicion and 
contempt—we may deprive him of the respect of his 
fellow men—we may disturb the peace of a family— 
break up the harmony of a neighborhood—put a whole 
State into disorder and eventually revolutionize the whole 
earth. Great effects result from liztle causes. Witness 
the commotion into which whole towns have been thrown 
by the careless, perhaps malicious, report of the words of 
another. Friends have immediately become enemies— 
neighbors are arrayed against neighbors—and thousands of 
evils, too numerous to be related, have followed in the 
train Of One false representation. And this is natural 
enough. The world is moved by thought. No one knows 


| the extent of his influence. Words are to different minds, 


what sparks are to magazines of powder scattered at 
catching distances throughout the various parts of the 
world. A single spark, Jighting accidentally in some 


DD fisentiec a ee - : 
voscure Corner, ignites the great circuit of destruction, 


and towns, cities, states and kingdomsare all involved in 


| one promiscuous ruin. 


Such being the effect of words, it becomes those who 


| Would exert the highest species of benevolence towards 


Society, to be careful, not only what they say, but how 
they ‘eport what is said by others. If the utterance of a 
$ nele word is capable of destroying the peace of a family 
or a neighorhood, and of making enemies of thousands 
for life and for successive generations, then, surely he 
who abstiins from the utterance of such words, does an 


act Nev ' ° . ~ a 
Fact of benevolence which outweighs all other charities he 


can possioly bestow. 
ae vee know that there is no town in which rauch 
Ripe na not been done in the way zbove mentioned 
Ps de ici) hear that such or such a family are not on 
peaking terms—this or that gentleman are at swords’ 
gentieman and that lady do not see each other 
‘cy Meet in the same street, because some Paul 
dropped in and told the one, that somebody had 
something, I wont tell what, about the other. 
Daag have all suffered enovgh in this way to become 
tread hoy " now begin to reform. Let us form our- 
+ ito a grand benevolent society for the promotion 
' the right interpretation of the words, looks, and ac- 
“ons Of one another. : i 


As regards the meaning of the words, let us not settle 
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ACCOUNT OF NEW DISCOVERIES. 





it, till we have heard them, or till they have been uttered. 

In regard to looks, let us be certain whether they mean 
any thing at all, and if so, whether meant for us, and if 
for us, let us suppose they are meant for good and not for 
evil. If our neighbor does not see us in the strect, let us 
presume cither that he is near sighted, and therefore ex- 
cusable ; of attending to his own business, and therefore 
excusable most assuredly. 

It his face wears the marks of discontent. Jet us pre- 
sume that the chief cause of it is the view of himself, 
and not forus. 

It the greetings of the afternoon do not correspor i 
with the promises of the morning, let us suppose that a 
deficiency of respect for us, is the necessary consequence 
of an abundant regard for his dinner. He who gives two 
thirds of his attention to another, cannot give more than 
half as much to us. 

If we perceive that our neighbor does not walk at the 
same rate; or in the same gait as ourselves, let us con- 
clude that he has his reason for it--that nature has made 
him to take a longer ora shorter step than others, and 
that it would be exceedingly inconvenient, as well as un- 
natural for him to overstep, alter or understep, the mea- 
sure of nature. 

In short, to be serious, let us learn not to judge men by 
the look, the action or the word, of one single day ; but 
let us try to gather up their character from their appear- 
ance on various occssions, at remote intervals. Ido not 
know of’ an individual who would not suffer in reputation, 
if his character were to be determined by a single aspect. 
The life of every person must necessarily exhibit a va- 
riety. He is surrounded by thousands of circumstances 
which must produce a correspondent change in the char- 
acter, the same set of circumstances producing different 
effects in different individuals. We cannot judge of the 
day froma single gleam of the morning star, or a solitary 
glimpse of the fading twilight of evening. We must 
watch its variety from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same. 

ml 


From the London Journal of Science. 
ACCOUNT OF NEW DISCOVERIES. 
Made by Captain J. Haddington, in the North Polar 


Sea. 


In the month of April last, the royalsociety of Lon- 
don held a meeting with a view to farther the re- 
searches made by Capt. Parry, and to ascertain to a 
greater extent the state of the polar regions. Hitherto 
their efforts had been rendered abortive by the ob- 
struction of the ice; but the meeting came to the con- 
clusion that one more effort should be made, and if 
that failed, the project should be abandoned pt en 
Accordingly they passed a vote that £30,000 should 
be raised for this object, and that a vessel should be 
fitted up on a new plan, and the command given to 
Capt. James Haddington, an experienced navigator, 
who had long been engaged in successful whaling and 
sealing voyages. ‘The stup was built of the most sub- 
stantial materials, copper-sheathed, and completely en- 
closed in a strong net work of iron, to serve as a de- 
fence against the wearing or concussion of the ice ; 
she was likewise provided with two steam engines, 
one for propelling her as occasion might require, and 
the ether fur working a set of saws, so adjusted as to 
move with astonishing force and rapidity, and to be 
capable of clearing away the ice, without materially 
obstructing the progress of the vessel. She was call- 
ed the Falmouth, and a more durable ship was never 
launched. 

Capt. Haddington set sail from Falmouth on the 1st 
of May last, witha crew of 180 seamen, all hardy and 
experienced hands, who had been employed before in 
several voyages to the northern seas. Every man was 
iurnished with four thicknesses of stout flannel to 
serve as an underdress, a fur jacket and overcvat, cap, 
mittens, and neck tippet. In the ship’s cabin were 
eight furnaces for the purpose of burning sea coal.— 
Accompanying the expedition were Dr. Wm. Bently, 
F. R.S., Mr. John Goldsbury, A. M.of Oxtord Uni- 
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versity, and several other scientific gentlemen of high 
attainments in geology and natural history. The Fal- 
mouth arrived on the southern coast of Greenland, 
on the 30th of June, without having met with any 
unusual oocurrence, all the hands being in good health 
and fine-spirits. ‘They stopped a short time to refit, 
some of the hands in the mean time amusing them. 
selves with catching seals and shooting bears. ‘The 
weather, however, becoming more intensely cold, they 
began to be more reluctant to venture abroad, and 
Capt. Haddington not wishing to delay the voyage, set 
sail again in a north by west direction. He was now 
compelled to make use of the clearing engine, and 
found it to answer a very good purpose. Intwo or 
three instances the ship came near being foundered 
by the ice bergs, several of which had accumulated to 
the heighth of 800 feet. He however, escaped them 
by passing raney between them. The intense brilli- 
ancy of the northern lights enabled him to prosecute 
his plans, and although the thermometer stoud below 
the freezing point, yet such was the clearness and se- 
renity of the water, that they as yet experienced no 
very sensible inconvenience. Owing to the obstruc- 
tions of the ice their progress was now greatly retard- 
ed, being enabled to make a headway of only about 
40 miles in 24 hours, sometimes getting into an open 
sea, and at others being impeded by the ice. ‘The 
men became rather averse to staying long upon deck 
in consequence of the increasing cold, and Captain 
Haddington found it necesary to change hands at 
short intervals during the remainder of the i Sa a 
He reached the northern extremity of Greenland on 
the 2d of August. Here the cold was so intense that 
the spirits froze in the cabin, and the men were subject 
to bleeding at the mouth and nose. The weather mo- 
derating, he determined to persevere, and succeeded 
with the utmost difficulty, in gaining three hundred 
miles farther than had ever yet been explored. 

On the 12th of August, Capt. Haddington reached 
an island lying between six and eight deg. n. lat. and 
almost entirely hemmed in with immense barriers of 
ice, there being only a narrow opening at its extreme 
southwestern cape. From the observations made 
with the telescope, Dr. Bently supposed the island to 
be about one hundred miles in length and seventy in 
width, and to have reached within six degrees of the 
north pole. It was inhabited near the cape, by a few 
people who resembled the Greenlanders, being rather 
shorter in stature, and more fleshy. They lived upon 
‘seals and white bears, and dwelt under ground. The 
summer here was very short, there being only twelve 
days in which vegetation could grow. The natives 
carried hunting implements such as bows and spears 
made of whale bone, which they used with great dex- 
terity. They were, however, intolerably stupid, and 
seldom crept out of their burrows except when hunger 
compelled them. The coast was bleak and rocky, 
and such was the power of the frost, that the rocks 
lay scattered in broken fragments, and the noise pro- 
duced by their constant explosion resembled the alter- 
nate firing of a battery of cannon. Dr. Bently found 
them to be principally green stone, trap, and basaltic. 
They discovered a mountain within twenty miles of 
this bleak coast, which they called Mount Notus. Its 
altitude was about 3000 ft. and was ascertained to be 
voleanic. ‘The island was called Haddington, in ho. 
nor of the persevering navigator, and the cape was 
named by Dr. Bently Cape Norland. The only vege- 
table productions discovered were a few stinted firs, 
and a species of moss, lichen, and Jaurel. A bird 
resembling the wild goose was occasionally seen, and 

a quadruped like the fox, except that its fur was three 
times as Sen and thick like swansdown, having the 
fineness and whiteness of the purest ermine. hite 
bears were very frequent. 


CHILDHOOD AND ITS VISITERS. 


remain long in this high and dangerous latitude, pur. 
sued his course homeward as 7 jorge as possible, and 
arrived at Falmouth on the first of October, having 
obtained a proximity of five degrees nearer the pole 
than any navigator had ever betore had the boldness 
to reach, not exporting even Capt. Parry. Both Dr. 
Bently and Mr. Goldsbury, made calculations with 
such accuracy as to be perfectly satisfied that there 
could be no opening at the pole, but that beyond the 
island there was one vast bed of ice, and a frozen ba. 
sin surrounding the pole, where the sun is never seen, 
its rays being intercepted by the mountains, which are 
constantly forming by the accumulation of snows that 
never thaw and are  Pessch into marble. 


—_— or 
Childhood and its Visiters. 
BY B. L. BULWER. 


Once upon a time, when sunny May, 

Was kissing up the April showers, 

I saw fair Childhood hard at play 

Before a bank of blushing flowers, 
Happy—he knew not whence or how, 

And smiling—who could choose but love him? 
For not more glad than childhood’s brow 

Was the gay heaven that laughed above him. 


Old Time came hobbling in his wrath, 
And that green valley’s calm invaded ; 
The brooks grew dry beneath his path, 
The birds were mute, the lillies faded : 
A Grecian tomb stood full in sight, 
And that Old Time began to batter ; 
But Childhood watch’d his paper kite, 
Nor heeded he one whit the matter. 
With curling lip and eye askance, 
Guilt gazed upon the scene a minute ! 
But Childhood’s archly simple glance 
Had such a holy spell within it, 
That the dark demon to the air 
Again spread forth his baffled pinion, 
And hid his envy and despair, 
Self-tortured in his own dominion, 


Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 
Pale cypress-crown’d, night's woful daughter, 
And proffered him a fearful cup, 
Full to the brim of bitter water ; 
Says Childhood—“ Madam, what’s your name?” 
And when the beldame muttered “Sorrow,” 
Then cried, “ Don’t interrupt my game; 
I prithee, call again to-morrow.” 
The muse of Pindus hither came, 
And wooed him with the softest numbers, 
That every scattered wealth and fame 
Upon a youthful poet’s slumbers. 
Though sweet the lyre and sweet the lay, 
To Childhood it was all a riddle : 
“ Good gracious!” cried he, “ send away 
That noisy woman with a fiddle!” 


Then Wisdom stole his bat and ball, § 

And taught him with most sage endeavour, 
Why bubbles rise, and acrons fail, 

And why no toy may last forever ; 


W hich nature’s open book discloses; 
But Childhood, when she made a pause, 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 
Sleep on, sleep on!—Pale manhood’s dreame 
Are all of earthly pain or pleasure; 
Of glory’s toils, ambition’s schemes, 
Of cherished love or hoarded treasure; 
But to the couch where Childhood lies, 
A pure unmingled trance is given, 
Lit up by rays from seraph eyes, 





Capt. Haddington, not deeming it advisable to re- 


And glimpses of remembered heaven. 


She talked of all the wondrous laws, F 
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THEATRE ST. CHARLES. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THEATRE ST. CHARLES, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Imagine yourself in this great city, standing with 
your face fronting the south, on St. Charles between 
Gravier and Poydras streets. Before you, Heng in 
majesty, is the Theatre St. Charles, occupying a line 
of one hundred and thirty feet, running back one 
hundred and eighty. The whole elevation is seventy 
feet. Along the front, extends a magnificent portico, 
of ten lofty columns, after the Corinthian order, sup- 
porting a massive entablature which is surmounted 
by ten colossal statues, representing the nine muses 
and the god of music. Above the entablature, a 
terraced area, the whole length and width of the 
colonade, communicates with a saloon one hundred 
and thirty teet long, twenty-six wide, and twenty-two 
in height. ‘The front of the building, superior to the 
portico, is done in the Roman order, supporting an 
imposing pediment in the same style. 

“ive spacious entrances lead into a large hall, in- 
terspersed with columns after the simple Doric order. 
This beautiful vestibule rises to the height of twenty 
feet. On the right, as you enter, is the box office.— 
Before you is a flight of eighteen steps, leading 
through three large doors to a semi-circular hall, 
twelve feet in width, communicating with the pit, par- 
quette, and beignoirs or latticed boxes. ‘I'he par- 
quette consists of seven passages, parallel with the 
proscenium, containing each thirty cane bottom ma- 
ple chairs. An aisle at each end of these passages, 
turnishes easy access to the seats. The floor is nearly 
level, yet from all points of the parquette an uninter- 
rupted view of the stage is enjoyed. On either side 
of the parquette are three large boxes concealed by 
lattice work. Dorsal to the parquette are the pit 
and pit lobby, capable of holding tive hundred per- 
sons. ‘I'he pit seats are cushioned, and provided 
with backs. Lt must be observed here, that two con- 
ceatric walls rise from the foundation of the building 
the whole height of the boxes. Between them is the 
semi-circular hall above alluded to; the pit, lobby, the 
beignoirs and private boxes are all thrown in advance 
ofthis area. The orchestra is fourteen feet in width, 
running the whole length of the proscenium. It will 
accommodate fifty musicians, and communicates 
with a music room on the ground floor, fifty feet long, 
by twenty-two in width. 

ut to return by way of the semi-circular hall to 
the Doric vestibule. On either hand, an elliptical stair- 
case of thirty-four steps, gracefully winds to a_large 
hall decorated with a series of lonic columns. In the 
centre of this vestibule is an octagonal balustrade, 
defending an opening that looks into the hall below. 
The height of this lonic square is sixteen feet. An 
elegant chandelier lighted by gas hangs over the open- 
ing from a richly ornamented ceiling. 

Mounting a flight of three steps, you are in the 
main hall of the first tier of boxes, extending semi- 
circularly around the auditorium. From this hall or 
lobby, solid mahogany doors after the Grecian style 
and ornamented with rose wood mouldings, lead to 
the boudoirs or retiring rooms. The rooms are ele- 
gantly turnished, and covered with Brussel’s carpet- 
‘ng. Krom the boudoirs, by removing a crimson cur- 
‘ain, that slides on a burnished rod, you enter the 
oxes or lodges for the accommodation of the spec- 
‘ators, ‘The floor of the boxes consists of three plat- 
‘ors Of easy descent, and sufficiently wide to receive 
a chair, There are trom eleven to twelve chairs in 
i a box. ‘I'he chairs throughout the house are of 
nie same description as those in the parquette. Every 
on 's Carpeted—the proscenium boxes are larger than 
fs rest, and more magnificently furnished. In the 
‘St ler are nineteen—each with its boudoir—on this 





floor is the ladies’ with-drawing room, amply and 
comfortably furnished. In the semi-circular passage, 
four stair ways ascend to the second tier of boxes by 
a flight of twenty-four steps. A similar division of 
the boxes takes place with those of the first tier, with 
the exception of the seven centre lodges; which are 
thrown into an amphitheatre form, furnished with 
cushioned seats. This space will accommodate up- 
wards of three hundred persons. It is only visited by 
gentlemen, and the price of admission is on a par with 
that of the pit. 

It is from the floor of the second tier of boxes, that 
the entrance to the grand saloon is gained by four 
spacious doors. This room is richly furnished, and 
adorned with groups of statuary. It is the fashionable 
promenade, and may be regarded as the chef d’ouvre 
of architectural elegance. No Theatre in the world 
can boast of a larger saloon. 

From the semi-circular hall, is a continuation of 
the four stair-ways by twenty-one steps to the third 
tier. Here is an amphitheatre corresponding to the 
one in the tier below. On the right and left are boxes 
with boudoirs, similar to those in the first circle— 
ae boudoir in the Theatre is furnished with gas 

ight. 

‘The entrance to the gallery or fourth tier is on the 
right side of the building, and rises by a flight of nine- 
ty-five steps. On this floor over the grand saloon is 
a large room for the accommodation of the visitors 
to this part of the house. Continuing along the gal- 
lery entrance, you gain access to the music room.— 
A short stair way will lead you thence to the stage— 
the first object that attracts your attention is the sce- 
nery. From the curtain to the extremity of the stage 
are nine entrances. The wings have a lateral move- 
ment—so that the stage can be narrowed or widened 
at pleasure. The flies or artificial ceiling over the 
stage varies from twenty to forty feet in elevation. 
In the representation of Gustavus, or the Masked Ball, 
a room forty feet high, eighty-two feet wide and 
ninety-six feet long, is thrown open with a double 
line of Corinthian columns, extending up the stage.— 
The whole is illuminated by gas chandeliers. ‘Thus 
it will be seen, that the stage is capable of all the 
splendor required in the exhibition of Grand Specta- 
cle, and Historic Tragedy, wherein, “ the pomp, the 
pride, and circumstance of glorious war,” pass across 
the scene; and when occasion demands, it can 
reduced to the limits that comedy, farce, and domes- 
tic tragedy require. 

On the same floor with the stage, are two green 
rooms, elegantly furnished. Ascending a winding 
stair way on either side of the stage, you come to the 
dressing rooms, wardrobe, paint rooms, scene rooms, 
&c. There are twenty-six dressing rooms, all being 
constructed and completed with a view to the accom- 
modation and comlort of the performer. Leaving 
this immense wilderness of machinery, you will ad- 
vance to the front of the stage. 

The form of the auditorium is that of a slightly 
elongated semi-circle, with the diameter resting upon 
the convex segments of two great circles, so as to 
give a bell-shaped appearance to the boxes. Above 
the proscenium is a flat elliptic arch, supported in part 
by a centre of the most approved construction. ‘This 
arch forms the reverberating base whence the voice 
is conveyed to all parts of the house. The intrados 
of the arch are towards the auditory, forming the seg- 
ment of a parabole, having for its transverse diameter 
the front of the building. This magnificent arch of 
fifty-four feet span rests upon immense abutments, 
which are prevented from spreading by strong con- 
nections at the beds of the first voussoirs. 

On either side of the proscenium rise two fluted 
Corinthian columns, superbly gilded, and supporting 
an entablature of the same order, vieing in whiteness 
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and delicacy, with the purest Parian marble. They 
stand on lofty pedestals that to the eye seem like 
purpled Breccia. From between the columns grace- 
fully curve the fronts of the proscenium boxes, crim- 
soned, and surmounted by massive brass. railings, on 
which play the richest damask curtains. The front 
of the boxes presents to the eye, the delicate color of 
the yellow jessamine flower. "Tis even softer and 
more agreeable. Emblematic scrolls, figures, &c. 
4 la Greque and 4 Varabesque, are tastefully arranged 
along the whole area, displayed by the front of each 
tier. They are done in burnished pak The first 
tier of boxes is supported by a series of fluted columns, 
after the plain Grecian Doric, with gilded capitals — 
The architrave is in imitation of variegated marble. 
Every tier above the first is supported by cast iron 
columns, perfectly plain. The damask silk drapery 
that surmounts each box, is beautifully arrayed, the 
crimson, blue, and yellow, being pleasingly interming- 
led. Nothing can exceed the splendor and richness 
of the coup d’oeil. The whole auditorium seems to 
repose in conscious grandeur, and the eye is never 
satisfied in gazing on such a fairy-like scene. 

The ceiling of the house is a great segment of a 
circle, divided into spherical pannels, richly gilded.— 
In the centre, is a_ sculptured grillage work in the 
shape of adome. From this is suspended one of the 
most magnificent chandeliers in the world. It weighs 
two tons, and is fourteen feet in diameter. The 
light is dispersed through twenty-three thousand 
ee of prismatic flint glass, and emanates from one 

undred and seventy-five burners. The principal cur- 
tain with its never-ending folds, is of red moreen, and 
raised by pulleys acting at equal distances along its 
whole length. 

The following tabular view of the dimensions of 
this vast edifice, will give some idea of its magnitude. 


Elevation of the front, 70 feet 
Front line, 130 
Depth, 180 
Distance of centre box from curtain, 78 
Greatest width of box circle, 71 
Height of pit boxes, 9 
“ _ of first tier of boxes, ll 
* ot second tier, ll 
“ — of third tier, 11 
as ot fourth tier, 10 
Whole height of ceiling from the centre of 56 
the auditorium, 
Width of orchestra, 12 
Width of curtain, 48 
Width of stage from wall to wall, 96 
Depth of stage from curtain to wall, 86 
Width of proscenium, 53 
Height of the centre of the arch from the 44 
ajieepeetions, : 
idth and depth of boudoirs, 8 by 10 
Depth of boxes, 9 
Width of pit and parquette stair-way, 30 
re xed entrances from arcade, 15 
Width of box stair-ways, 9 
Height of colonade, 33 
Width of semi-circular halls, 12 


Width and height of principal door-ways, 6 wv 9 

The architect and superintendent was M. Mon- 
delli, a gentleman, in every way at the head of his 
profession. He is now the principal artist of the es- 
tablishment. The corner stone was laid by the pro- 
prietor himself on the 9th of May 1835, and under his 
untiring zeal and watchful eye, the building was 
opened on Monday evening the 30th of November, in 
che same year. hen entirely finished, it will be one 
of the most splendid Theatres in the world; under the 
spirited management of James H. Caldwell, it is a 
structure of which every liberal-minded man in New 


LINES. 


alone that wins our admiration. It is the production 
ot the legitimate drama, within its walls, by the best 
—_— in the country, since the opening, that bears 
ample testimony to the object of such a heatre, and 
peg warmest approbation. But a hi her 
foe of Mr. Caldwell’s intentions is to be found in 
the fact, that he has engaged the whole Italian troop, 
seg po this country, and secured the > talent of 
e Havana company, at an expense of $20,000,— 
The legitimate Opera, opened for the first time at 
New Orleans, in the month of March. All this is 
ay ve ue oe 7 not parsimoniously, but 
with a liberal hand. 
——_. 
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“ Written on burning a Packet of Letters.” 
BY A. A. WATTS. 


Relics of love, and life’s enchanting spring, 
Ot hopes born, rainbow like, of smiles and tears; 
With trembling hand, do I unloose the string, 
Twined round the record of my youthful years, 


Yet why pfeserve, memorials of a dream; 

Too bitter—sweet to breathe of aught but pain! 
Why court fond memory for a fitful gleam, 

Ot faded bliss that cannot bloom again! 


The thoughts and feelings, these sad relics bring 
Back on my heart, I would not now recall ;— 
Since gentle ties, around its pulses cling, 
Shall spells less hallowed hold them still in thrall? 


Can wither’d hopes that never came to flower, 
Match with affections long and dearly tied! 

Love, that has lived through many a stormy hour, 
Through good and ill,—and time and change detied! 


Perish each record, that might wake a thought, 
That would be treason, to a faith like this!— 
Why should the spectres of past joys be brought, 
To fling their shadows o’er my present bliss! 


Yet,—ere we part forever,—let me pay 
A last, fond tribute to the sainted dead ; 
Mourn a’er these wrecks of passion’s earlier day, 
With tears as wild, as once 1 used to shed. 


What gentle words are flashing on my eye! 
What tender truths in every line I trace! __ 
Confessions—penn’d with many a deep drawn sigh, _ 
Hopes—like the dove—with but one resting place . 


How many a feeling, long—too long—represt, 
Like autumn flowers, here opened out at last! 
How many a vision of the lonely breast, 
Its cherish’d radiance on these leaves hath cast! 


And ye, pale violets, where sweet breath had drives 
Back on my soul, the dreams I fain would quell; 

To whose faint prefume such wild power is given 
To call up visions—only lov’d too well. 


Ye too must perish !—wherefore now divide, 
Tributes of love—first offerings of the heart ; 

Gifts—that so long have slumbered side by side; 
Tokens of feelings, never meant to part ! 


A long farewell: sweet flowers, sad scrolls, adieu! 
Yes, ye shall be companions to the last : 

So perish all that would revive anew, 
The faithful memories of the faded past ! 


But lo! the flames are curling swiftly round, 
Each fairer vestige of my youthful years; 

Page after page, that searching blaze hath found, 
Even while I strive to trace them with my tears. 


The Hindoo widow, in affection arm 
Dies by her Lord, and keeps her faith unbroken j— 
Thus perish all which to those wrecks belong, 





Orleans may justly be proud. Nor is it the structure 


The living memory—with the lifeless token ‘ 
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ALL BY THE SHADY GREENWOOD TREE. 





































: THE CELEBRATED SONG, 
d i. 
Sang in the admired English Opera of “ The Maid of Judah,” 
P, 
of 
. First Solo. 
ut 
All by the sha-dy Greenwood ‘Tree, merry merry Archers 
tf 
P IP Stac. 
i ~@ 
; mice 
Jovial andbold,and. e- ver free, tread their woodland 
ied! 
sh, First Choruse 
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All by the shady Greenwood Tree, The merry, merry Archers roam ; 

















ALL BY THE SHADY GREENWOOD TREE. 











Jovial and bold, and e-ver free, They tread their woodland home. 








Second Solo. 
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Roving beneath the moon’s soft light, 
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Third Solo. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MR. RICHARD MORGAN-——TOOTH ACHE. 


Gomennort 


merry, merry Archers roam : 


their woodland home. 











From the Saturday Eve:.ing Post. 


On the Death of Mr. Richard Morgan, 


Son of William H. and Sarah Morgan—of Philadelphia. 





We look in vain to find thee now, 

In spots that thou hast g'ac’d before ; 
We miss the brightness of thy brow, 

And meet thy welcom'd glance no more. 


The sound of thy familiar voice 
Is gone—alas!—torever gone— 
here once it made the heart eoroe, 
Drear, gloomy silence reigns alone ! 


We saw decay steal o’er thy form, 
And rifle all its bloom away— 
e saw thee sink, as ’neath the storm 
The rose bud sinks in summer’s day. 


We saw them lay thee cold and low, 
Within the grave’s dark narrow bed— 
Our hearts cou'd scarcely bear the blow,— 

Our hopes seemed in thy coffin laid. 


But thou art gone !—death came to thee, 
And winged thy soul to brighter spheres— 
Disconsol te, and griev’d are we— 
Thy monument, our bitter tears. 


One thought sustains us—one alone 
A r-y of hope amid despair— 
© gaze on heaven, where thou art gone, 
And trust, ere long, to meet thee there. 
2 





THE TOOTH ACHE. 


I smoked twelve boxes of cigars, 
("Tis nothing but the truth,) 

I chewed tobacco full ten pounds, 
To sooth my aching tooth. 


1 filled it up with opium, 
I ate not any food, 

I swallowed quarts of ague drops, 
But ache my grinder would. 


At last I said I'd have it out, 
And to the dentist went, 

But when I sat me in his chair, 
I vow I did repent. 


But when his bloody instruments 
Were ranged before my sigh, 

I jumped full five feet from the floor, 
And yelled with all my might. 


“ My friend,” said he, “I'll draw your tooth 
With !ess degree of pain 

Than any dentist in the town!” 
And set me down again. 


He took hold with his savage things— 
1 uttered a loud ry 

* Dear sir,’ said he, ‘ Pil hurt you not’— 
* Dear air,’ said a * you lie!’ 

He pull’d, he tugg’d—then out it came, 
That horrid tocth ot mune! 

The mons'er nearly broke my jaw! 
And charged me six and nine! 
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INFLUENCE OF A WIFE. 
“ Why do you keep me for eo long a time at the 


INFLUENCE 


door?” said Edward F—— passiouately to his wile. 
The night had passed, but its cold wind had entered 
the house, as Mrs. F—— with sorrowtul heart undid 
the lock. 

“It is late Edward, and I could not keep from slum- 
bering.” 

He said nothing in return to this but flung himself 
into a chair and gazed intently on the fire. His son 
climbed upon his knee, and putting his arm round his 
father’s neck, whispered, ‘ Papa, what has mama been 
erying for?” Mr. F—— started and shook off his boy, 
and said with violence, “ Get to bed sir; what busi- 
ness has your mother to let you be up at this la’e 
hour ?” The poor child’s lower lip pouted, but he was 
at the time too much frightened to cry. His sister si- 
lently took him up, and when he reached ‘his bed his 
heart discharged itself in noisy griet. The mother 
heard his crying, and went to him—but she soon re- 
turned to the parlor. She leaned upon her husband, 
and thus addressed him : 

“ Edward, 1 will not upbraid you on acconnt of 
your harshness to me, but t enksie ou not to act in 
this manner before your children. You are not, Ed- 
ward, what you used to be! Those heavy eyes tell of 
wretchedness, as well as bad hours. You wrong me, 
you wrong yourself, thus to let my hand show I am 
your wife, but at the same time let your heart know 
singleness in matters of moment. I am aware of the 
kind of soc ety in which you have lately indulged.— 
Tell me, Edward, for heaven's sake tell me! we are 
ruined; is it not so?” 

Edward had not a word to say to his wife; buta 
man’s tears are more awlul than his words. 

“ Well be it so, Edward !—our children may suffer 
from our fall, but it will redouble my exertions tor 
them. And as tor myself, you do not know me if you 
think that circumstances can lessen my feelings for 
them. A woman's love is like the plant which shows 
its strength the more it is trodden on. Arouse 
yourself, my husband; it is true your father has cast 
you off, and you are indebted to him ina serious sum; 
but he is not all the world—only consider your wite in 
thet light.” 

A slight tap was now heard at the door, and Mrs. 
F. went to ascertain the cause. She returned to her 
husband; “ Mary is at the door; she says you always 
kissed her before she went to bed.” 

“ Mv child, my child” said the father, “God bless 
you—I am not very well, Mary. Nay,do not speak 
to me to-night. Goto rest now; give me one of your 

retty smiles in the morning, and your father will be 

appy again.” 

Mr. F. was persuaded by his affectionate partner to 
retire; but sleep and rest were not for him—-his wife 
and children had once given him happy dreams; but 
now the ruin he had brought upon them was an awak- 
ening reality. When the lightof the morning faintly 
appeared above the line of the opposite houses, Mr. 

- arose. 

* Where are you going, Edward?” said his watch- 
ful wile. 

“T have been considering,” he replied calmly, “and 
I am determined to try my father. He loved me when 
I was a boy ; he was proud of me. It is true, I have 
acted dishonorable by him, and should, no doubt, 
have ruined him. Yesterday I spoke harshly of him, 
but I did not then know myself. Your deep affec- 
tion, my dear wite, has completely altered me. [ will 


make up tor it—I will, indeed 1 will. Nay,don’t grieve 
me in this way—this is worse to me than all. I will 
be back soon.” P 

The children appeared in the breaktast room. Mary 
was ready with her smile, and the boy was anxious 





OF A WIFE, 


for the notice of his father. In a short time Mr, F—— 
returned. 

* We must sink, my love! he will not assist me.— 
He upbraided me: I tid not, I could not, answer him 
a word. He spoke kindly of you and our little ones, 
but he cast us off forever !” 

The distressed man had scarcely said this, when a 
person rudely came in. ‘The purpor: of his visit wag 
soon perceived. In the name of F——’s father he 
took possession of the property, and had the power to 
make F. a prisoner. 

“You shall not take papa away,” said the little 
son, at the saine time kicking at the officer. 

* Mama,” whispered Mary, “must my father go to 
prison? Wont they let us go too ?” 

“Llere cumes my authority,” said the deputy sherifi. 
The elder Mr. F. doggedly placed bim-elt in a chair. 

“ You shall not take my papa away,” cried out the 
little b y, to his grandfather. 

“Whatever may have been my conduct, sir,” said 
the miserable Edward, “this is unkind in you. } 
have nota single feeling for myself; but my wife—my 
children! you have no right to harass them with your 
presence.” 

“Nay, husband,” responded Mrs. F. “ think not 
of me. Your father cannot distress me. 1 have not 
known you from your childhood, as he has done, 
but he shall see how I can cl ng to you in your pover- 
ty. He has torgotten his youthtul days—he has lost 
signt of his own thoughtle-s years. 

The old gentleman directed his law agent to leave 
ine room. He then slowly but nervously answered 
thus; 

“Madam, [ have not forgotten my own thoughtless 
days. 1 have not forgotten that I once had a wite as 
amiable and noble-minded as yourselt, and 1 have not 
forgotten that your husband was her favorite child.— 
An old man hides his sorrows, but let not the world 
think him unfeeling, especially as that world taught 
him to do so. The distress that i have this moment 
caused, was premeditated on my part. It has had its 
full effect. A mortal gets a vice by single steps, and 
many think the victim must return by degrees. — 
know Edward’s disposition, and that with him a sin- 
gle leap was sufficient. The leap he has taken. He 
is again in my memory as the favorite of his poor 
mother; the laughing-eyed young of a—— pshaw !~ 
of a—an old fool ?—fur what am I crying ?” 

Little Mary had insensibly drawn herself towards 
the old philosopher, and without uttering a word, pres- 
sed his hand, and put her handkerchiet to her eyes.— 
The boy also now lett his parents, and walked up to 
the old man’s knees. and turning up his round cheek : 
said: ** Theu you wont take paja away ?” 

“ No you little impudent rascal; but I'll take you 
away and when your mother comes for you, I will 
treat her so well that I’ll make your father follow al- 
ter.’ 

Thus came happiness at the heelsofruin. If hus- 
bands oftener apprec ated the exquisite and heaven-like 
affection of their wives, many happier fire-sides woul 
be seen. “One in love and one in mind,” ought to 
be the motto of every married pair. And tathers 
would many a time check improvidences, if they 
were to make use of reflection and kindness, rather 
than prejudice and strictness, 

a 

A Hearer.—A parishioner complained to his par- 
son that his pew was too far from the pulpit, and that 
he inust purchase one nearer. “Why,” said the par- 
son; “can’t you hear distinctly ?” “ O yes, I can heat 
well enough.” “ Can’t you see plainly 7” “ Yes I can 
see perfectly well.” “Then what cxn be the trouble ? 
“Why there are so many in front of me, who cate 
what you say first, that by the time your words reach 
my ears they are as flat as dishwater.” 
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BATTLE OF THE BRANDYWINE. 


BATTLE OF THE BRANDYWINE. 


We had been in the saddle about an hour, under the 
intrepid Pulaski, who, with his own hands, examined 
our swords, pistols, and other equipments, as if assured 
that the struggle would bea hase and long conti- 
nued one. The day was one of the most beautifu! 
that ever broke over the earth. We were about half 
a mile from the main body, ranged along a green 
slope, facing the west, our horees, about four hundred 
in number, standing as patiently asso many marble 
statues, until just as the eastern sky began to redden 
and undulate, and cloud after cloud to roll up, and 
heave like a great curtain upon the wind; and the 
whole heaven seemed discharging all its beauty and 
brightness upon one spot. 

I happened to turn about, and saw the tall Pole 
(Pulaski) bare headed, tilting his horse, like some war- 
like presence come out of the solid earth, to worship 
upon the very summit of the hill behind us, it might 
ve (for the noble earri:ge of the man, the mart.al 
bearing of the soldier, would permit either interpreta- 
tion) in the awful employment of devotion, 0 in the 
more earthly one, of martial observation. But srd- 
denly he reined up his charger, shook the heavy dew 
irom his horseman’s cap, replaced it, and leaped head- 
long down the hill, just as a bright flash psssed away 
on the hor.zon, followed by a loud report; and the 
next instant a part of our ranks were covered with 
dust and turf, thrown up by a cannon ball that struck 
near the spot he had just left. 

Our horses pricked up their ears at the sound, and all 
at once, as if an hundred trumpets were playing in the 
wind, came the enemy in his advance. Pulaski un- 
sheathed his sword, called out a select body, and se: 
off at a full gallop to a more distant elevation, where 
he saw the enemy advancing in two columns; one 
under _Kuyphausen, which moved in tremendous stea- 
diness, in a daik solid mass, towards the spot occupied 
by General Maxwell; the other under Cornwallis, 
which seemed to threaten the right flank of our main 
body. Inteliigence was immediately sent to Washing- 
fenced reinforcements called in, from the post we 

eft. 

We kept our positions, awaiting for a whole hour 
the sound of conflict; at last, a heavy volley rattled 
along the sky, a few moments passed, and = Sa ano- 
ther tullowed, like a storm of iron upon the drum 
heads. ‘I'he whole air rung with it; another, and ano- 
ther followed; then, gradually increasing in loudness, 
came peal after peal, till it resembled a continued clap 
of thunder, rolling about under an illuminated vapour. 

ut Pulaski, with all his impetuosity, was a General, 
and knew his duty too well to hazard any movernent 
till he should be able to see, with certainty, the opera- 
ions of the enemy in the vapour below. 

Meanwhile, several little parties that had been sent 
Out, caine in, one after the other, with the intelligence 
that Knyphausen had broken down upon Maxwell 
m magnificent style—been beaten back again; but 
that he had finally prevailed, and that Maxwell had 
retreated across the river. A thin vapour had now 
arisen from the green earth below us, and comple'ely 
covered the enemy from our view. It was no longer 
Possible to follow him except by the sound of his 
tread, which we could feel in the solid earth, jarrin 
ourselves and our horses; and now and then a quic 
Simmering in the mist as some standard was raised 
above it; some weapon flourished, or some musket 
shot through it like a rocket. 

About an hour afier,a horseman dashed through 
{he smoke on the very verge of the horizon, and after 
Scouring the fields, for a whole mile within view. 
communicated with two or three others. who set off 
in different directions ; one to us, with orders to hurry 

owu to the ford, where the Commander. in-chiet was 
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determined to fall on Knyphausen with all his power, 
before Cornwailis came to hie aid. lt was a noble but 
hazardous game. And Pulaski, w>ose war horse lite- 
rally thundered and lighted al..ng the broken and stony 
precipice by which we descended, kept his eyes wart! 
ly to the right, as if not quite certain that the order 
would not be countermanded. 

We soon fell in with General Greene, who was post- 
ing all on fire to give Knyphausen battle; and the 
next moment saw Sullivan in full march, over a dis- 
tant hill towards the enemy’s flank. This arrange- 
ment would, doubtless, have proved fatal to Knyphau- 
sen, had not our operations been unfortunately arres- 
ted, at the very moment we were prepared to fall upor 
him, man be § horse, by the inteliigence that Corn- 
waillis had moved off to another quarter. It was a mo- 
ment of irresolution—donbt. It was the death blow 
to our brilliant hopes of victory. Greene was recall- 
ed, and Sullivan commmanded to halt. 

Hardly had this happened, our horses being covered 
with sweat and froth, tretting on the bit l:ke chained 
tigers, and ourselves covered with dust, it being an ex- 
cessively hot and sultry day, when a heavy cannon- 
ade was heard on our right flank, and Greene, to 
whose division we had been attached, was put in mo- 
tion towards Sullivan, whom we had lefi some hours 
before. The truth now broke upon us like a thunder- 
clap. Tne enemy had passed, concentrated as we 
ey and fallen upon our right. 

shall never forget Greene’s countenance when the 
news came; he wason the road side, upon an almost 
perpendicular bank; but he wheeled where he was, 
dash: d down the bank, his face white as the bleached 
marble, and called to us to gallop furward, with such a 
tremendous impulse, that we marched four miles in 
forty minutes. We held on our way in a cloud of dust, 
and met Sullivan all in disorder, nearly a mile from 
the field, retreating step by step, at the head of his 
men, and shouting himse!f hoarse, covered w:th blood 
and sweat, and striving in vain to bring them to a 
stand, while Cornwallis was pouring in upon them an 
incessant volley. Pulski pot out to the right, over 
the broken fences, and there stood awhile upright in 
his stirrups, reconnoitering, while the enemy, who ap- 
peared by the smoke and the dust that rolled before 
them in the wind, to be much nearer than they really 
were, redoubled their efforts; but at last, Pulaski saw 
a favourable opportunity—the column wheeled; the 
wind swept across their van, revealing them like a 
battalion of spirits, breathing fire and smoke. He gave 
the sgnal; Archibald repeaced it; then Arthur; then 
were . In three minutes we were ready for the 
word. 

When Pulaski, shouting in a voice that thrilled 
hro:.gh and through us, struck spurs to his charger; 
it was a half minute, so fierce and terrible was his 
charge, before we were able to come up with him, 
What could he mean? Gracious Heaven! my hand 
convulsed, like that of a drowning man, reined up for 
a moment when I saw we were galloping st:aight for- 
ward into a field of bayonets; yet he was the first man! 
and who would not have followed him. é 

We did follow him,and with such a hurricane of 
fire and steel, that, when we wheeled, our whole path 
lay broad before us, with a wall of fire on the right 
hand and the left; but not a bayonet or a blade in 
tront, except what were under the hoofsof our horses 
—mv blood rushes now, like a flash of fire through 
my fo ehead, when I recall the devastation that we 
then made, almost to the very heart of the enemy’s 
colomn. 

But Pulaski, he who afterwards rode into their in 
trenchments on horseback, sword in hand, was accus- 
tom d to it, and having broke over them once, aware 
of his peril if he should give them time to awake 
from their consternation, he wheeled in a blaze of fire, 
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with the intention of returning through a wall of 
death, more perilous than that whch shut the children 
of Israel, upon the Red Sea. But lo! the wall had roll- 
ed in upun us; and we were leit no alternative, but to 
continue as we had beyun. 

The undaunted Pole rioted in the excess of his joy. 
I remember wel!how he passed me, covered with 
sweat and dust, rid:ng absolu ely upon the very points of 
their bayonets. But, at last, tney pressed upon him, 
and hurseman alter horseman bil from our saddles; 
when we were all faint and feeble, and even Archi- 
bald was fighting on foo', over his beautiful horse, 
with Arthur battling over his head, we heard the cry 
et ‘Succor! Succor!’ Immediately we felt the ene. 
my give way, heaving this way, then that, and finally 
concentrated beyond us. 

‘Once more! once more!’ cried Pulaski, and away 
he went, breaking in upon them as they were forming, 
and trampling down whole platoons in the charge, be- 
fore a man could p'ant his bayonet or bring his gun to 
an aim; our aspect as we came thundering round 
upon them, was sufficient; the enemy fled, and we 
brought off our companions unhurt. 

I have been in manv a battle, many a one that made 
my hair afterwards stand when I dreamed of it—but 
never in one where the carnage was so dreadful, and 
fire so incessant as that which tollow:d the arrival of 
Greene. But the enemy had so eff-ctually secured 
his exposed points by ranks of men kneeling with 
planted Dayonets, that we could make no inpression 
upon them, although we rode upon them again and 
again, discharging our pistols in their faces. 


—_p——— 
LISBON. 


Approaching L'sbon from the opposite side of the 

agus, it has the appearance of a truly magnificent 
city. The lofty buildings, with their white walls, and 
airy turre's, stretch far up a finely ascending plane.— 
But as you approach it more nearly, and wander 
through it, your ad:niration ceases, and you become 
excessively disgusted with the rags of the rabble, and 
the narrowness and filth of the streets. The in- 
clined poaties of t.isbon would render its cleanliness 
perfectly feasible; but no attention is given to the n.at- 
ter, except what exists in some municipal regulations, 
which affect the canine portion of the community.— 
Dogsare the only authorised scavengers, and for their 
services in this respect are granted certain rights and 
immunities. They swarm bate the streets, especi- 
ally at night,and so obstruct the narrow passages, 
that you are continually stumbling over them. 

The French, while here, bayoneted these scaven- 
gers by the hundreds, and compel'ed those who move 
on two legs, to take their place. The effect of course, 
was a more clean and healthy city; but the French 
are gone, and the dogs are reinstated in their ancient 
rights. I have seen no personal violence offered to 
any of them, except by the king. His Majesty's in 
the habit of riding through the citv upon a very flee: 
horse, and carrying in his hand a prodigiously long 
wand, with whch he exhibits his muscular power, 
and brachial dexterity, in knocking over these poor 
Trays. His aim is sure, and his blow certain death. 
{ saw him in the course of a few minutes, knock se- 
veral of them entirely out of existence, and that too 
—which made the case rather a hard one—while they 
were picking the filth out of their monarch’s path.— 
But the doge are now becomi:g extremely shy of 
their king, and are manifesting their sagacity by a 
timely escape from the reach of his wand. They de- 
tect at a distance the rapid sound of his charger's 
hool, and instantly take to flight, alter the true old 
maxim—let those escape who can, and the devil take 

hindermost. 

It is not safe for one who respects his olfactories, 
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or his apparel, to be in the streets of Lisbon after ten 
atnight. ‘The goddess Cloacina begins to reign at 
that hour, and her offerings are cast dows indiscrimi. 
nately from every upper window. Her altars, which 
in every other city are under ground, are here the 
open pavement; and woe to the luckless wight who 
happens to be passing at the time of her oblations; he 
will think of any thing but the sweet scents of Araby 
and the pure waters of Helicon. How the ungentle 
worship of this goddess should be thus fashionably to. 
lerated, is inconceivable ; it is enough to drive all ro. 
mance and night-errantry, out of a city. 

I wonder not that poetry has ceased here, that the 
harp is unstrung, and the minstrels are gone. How 
Love should linger under the embarrassments and 
perils of such a dodging existence, is a mystery. But 
this little tellow of the purple wing and laughing eye, 
is somehow the last to leave any community. 
manages to remain, whatever may betide, else he 
would have long since taken his departure from Lis. 
bon, and left its daughters to their desolate hearts, 
their silent tears, and worse—their broken guitars! 

Political disasters and jealousies here have nearly 
broken up those listle intimacies, which used to prevail 
in families of the same rank, and upon which depend 
the sucial joys of every community. Ladies are now 
seldom seen in any considerable numbers, except at 
worship; and here they meet at all hours of the day. 
You may pass from church to church, and tind in the 
nave of each, large | eer of well-dressed females.— 
The most young and fashionable assume a position in 
advance of the others; coming in, they first kneel, 
cross themselves, move their lips for a few minutes, 
and then assume a sitting posture on the clean marble 
pavement, with their small feet drawn up under them, 
something after the Turkish fashion. ‘They sit here 
tur the halt day ; and when there is no public service 
voing on, which is usual'y the case, they amuse them. 
selves in whispering over to each other those little 
things of which ladies a:e prone to be fond. To the 
young gentlemen, who are probably attracted here 
more by the worshippers than the worshipped, 
never speak, except with their eyes; but these organs, 
with them, have a language more true to the instincts 
of the heart, than any dialect of the lip. 

These whispering and glancing assemblages are 
more excusable here than they would be in our coun- 
try. Lad es, with us, may meet when and where they 
please, and almost whom they please ; but here these 
social indulgencies are not known; and it is a very 
natural consequence that the ladies should avail them 
selves of the facilities which the church and balcony 
afford, for evading these irksome restrictions. A lady 
who does not dare to afford you a passing look as 
you meet her in the street, will, in the church, knock 
aside her mantilla with her fan, and divide her glance 
between you and the image of the blessed Virgin; or 
if you are passing near her balcony, she will dart upon 
you all the sweet a'tractions of her unveiled face. Un- 
reasonable and indiscriminate restraints promote 
neither the cause of religion or virtue. They convert 
the sanctuary into an ogling room, and the balustered 
w ndow into an amatory bower. 

The friars and monks of L.sbon are apparently the 
hest ted people in it; they have a majestic corpulency 
of person, whch reminds oue of the. go d cheer 
which Sir Jack, of sack memory, so much admit 
You meet them at every turn, in their black flowing 
robes, s:ndals silver-buckled shoes, and hats of enor- 
mous brim. ‘They move along with that gentlemanly, 
good-natured, slow pace, which heeds not the flight 0 
time. ‘They have none of that thin, thinking, anxious 
look, which converts the closet and pulpit into a be- 
fitting refuge for ghosts: but they have that full fat, 
jolly cast of countenance, which Jets the werld pass 
fur better or worse, and which well becomes a man, 
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PHILOLOGY. 


who knows that he can shrive a Sodom of its sins in 
a minute, or exorcise the devil out of as many millions 
as there are sands on the sea shore. ‘There is some- 
thing in this tull, well fed look of unconcern about 
this world, and the next, which makes a man’s con. 
science set easy upon him, and he begins to feel the 
flesh thicken upon his own bones. 

‘The vow of celibacy in these fat, easy men, does 
not—if there be any truth in scandal—seriously inter- 
fere with their domestic pleasures. They have no 
wives, it is true, but the Foundling Hospitals, which 
are extensive and liberally endowed, have within them, 
accurding to report, many a sacerdotal likeness; and 
these little fellows of ambiguous parentage will, many 
of them, come forth one day to confess their betters, 
and run the career of their worthy fathers. ‘The thing 
runs round in a rich voluptuous circle, far above the 
intrusions of an impertinent conscience, and the insult- 
ing terrors of a threatened heli. Such a life is worth 
having, and branded be the heretic that ques- 
tions its sanctity. It is not,10 be sure, in exact ac- 
cordance with the habits of the Aposiles; but those 
men of leathern girdles were toolish martyrs to their 
self-denying zeal. ‘They lived in times when the ab- 
solving functions of popes and priesis were not 
known; why then should their example be quoted in 
the good easy times, when there is no ignorance to be 
enlightened, and no depravity to be restrained. Let 
the world turn round on its axle, and let us all jog 
quietly along into heaven. But enough of this. ‘he 
sentinel who sleeps on his post, forfeits his life, and 
the minister of Christ, who slumbers over his respon- 
sibilities, perishes with a double doom. 

—_ j—— 


PHILOLOGY. 


Noa WEssTER, we are every day more and more 
inclined to believe, is destined to be universally re- 
garded as the great informer and systemizer (see Dr. 
W. for the word) of the English language. ‘I'rue, we 
do not yet summon fortitude to contorm our own or- 
thography tully to that of his Dictionary—partly for 
the reason that the public mind is not yet prepared for 
it,and partly that we are more clearly satisfied of the 
correctness ot his principles than of the perfect accu- 
racy of their reduction to practice.—We remark with 
pleasure, however, that the Dr. is still unwearied in the 
exposition and defence of his departures from the 
canons of Johnson, Walker, and their followers. The 
last ‘ Knickerbocker’ contains a cogent article from 
his pen on the subject generally ; from which we ex- 
tract some paragraphs which seem worthy of consi- 
deration. 

The letter & after c in words of Latin and Greek 
origin, began to be rejected about the middle of the 
last century. Johnson retained it, and from his dic- 
tionary it has been copied into other compilations. 
But custom has, in this case, triumphed over the au- 
thority of dictionaries. The terminating k has been 
dismissed from the laws and judicial proceedings ot 
Courts in Great Britain, from periodicals, and almost 
every respectable composition for half a century. In 
the United States the Congress never adopted it; and 
it has been rejected from all laws and processes, and 
by almost every writer of distinction, for nearly the 
saine period of half a century. It is a useless letter, c 
at the end of words having the power of k; and it is 
worse than useless to write a letter at the end of se- 
veral hundred words, from which it must be rejected 
in compounds and derivatives. To write publick—but 
publications ; musick but musical, is very absurd, and, 
what is practically or more consequence, it is very per- 
Plexing to learners, whether natives, or foreigners. 
on letter posers is retained in traffick and mimick, 

account of the derivatives, trafficking , mimickin 
trafficked, mimicked, for c betore ol t could noes 
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the sound of s. The adoption of a pointed c, which 
is always a close palatal, like k, would render it unne- 
cessary to make this exception. 

For a similar reason, & is retained in monosyllables 
and words of Saxon origin, as in lick, deck, mock, 
which take ed and ing in their derivatives, It would 
not answer to write liced, moced. 

The usage in rejecting & in the class of words men- 
tioned is n ».w so cage , that it is to be regretted any 
attempts should be made to revive the old orthogra- 
phy. Where no clear principle ot propriety occurs to 
oppose usage, it is expedient that men should surren- 
der their predilections for a different spelling, and 
unite with their fellow-citizens in uniformity of practice. 

Embassy having an e for its initial letter, it is most 
proper to begin embassador with the same letter, that 
it may stand in a dictionary with embassy, showing 
its alliance with it. This would remove one discre- 
pancy. Theelegant Blackstone always wrote embas- 
sador. 

From visitor is formed visilorial; this word then 
ought not to be written visitor Visitaterial, is outra- 
geous. 

From practice, the noun, is formed the verb to prac- 
tise. What can have led men to write the verb prac- 
tise? We may as well write to notise from the noun 
notice. 

Bags in music is so written from the same word in 
Italian, basso. It should be written in all uses, base, 
that is the foundation of a tune. 

Appraise is badly tormed and badly proneunced. It 
should be written apprize, as a regular derivative, 
from prize, price. Apprise,to give notice, from the 
French appris, is correct. 

Plow, the noun, should be written like plow the 
sin just as we use cast, and to cast, rake, and to 
rake. 

Scythe is a false orthography. The original is sythe. 

From high we write highth or hight. The original 
and true word is highth, but rhyme in poetry ofien re- 
quires hight. Asthe letter e is not in high, I have re- 
jected it in the derivatives, that the orthography of one 
may correspond with that of the other. 

he letter uw in build is an intruder. The original 
word was bild. 

There are a few words, the common spelling of 
which is so palpably wrong, that it ought to be rejec- 
ted by universal consent; for it is not only a depar 
ture from etymology, but some of the words it con- 
verts into nonsense.— Thus, comptroller, formed from 
the French compter, Latin computo, is not only erro- 
neous, but, according to its derivation, absolute non- 
sense. j 

Segar for cigar, Spanish cigaro, a little roll, is a 
mere blunder of the grocers. 

Gangue for gang, is an egregious mistake ; the 
word, in all the Sate en Continental language is 
gang, asit isin the English, Gang, a going, a course, 
a vein. 

Furlough is also an egregious blunder. The word 
is furlow trom the Danish or Dutch; that is, fare, 
leave, leave to go. Now what an enormous mistake 
to convert leave into lough! 

Redoubt is another blunder. One would suppose 
that the writer who first made the mistake consider- 
ed the last syllable to be the English dowbt. It is the 
French redoute, which has no more connection with 
doubt, than it has with dragon. ; 

Redoubtable is also a mistake, 6 being substituted for 

, or gh, of the original word. But this is lost in the 
French redouter, and the English word should follow 
the French. i ‘ 

Island, for iland, Saxon ieland, is a modern con- 
ception, and evidently a mistake of some writer who 
suppesed the first syllable to be the French isle. No- 
thing can be further from the truth. It iswholly Saxon, 
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and in the Bishop’s Bible it is uniformly written cor- 
rectly iland or yland. 

Molasses, from the French mélasse, Italian melassa, 
is a false spelling. We might as well write malasses 
or mulasses. Edwards, in his History of the West 
Indies, uniformly writes it melasses, which is correct. 

Chymistry and chemistry are both wrong. English 
writers have blundered about the origin of the word 
for half a century; but it ismow known. The true 
orthography, from the Arabic, is chimistry. 

In the utterance of cotemporary and contemporary 
there is an obvious difference in the ease to the spea- 
ker. ln contemporary there are two articulations, n 
and ¢t, quite distinct,and requiring a change in the posi- 
tion of the organs. In the pronunciation of cotempo- 
rary, the vowel o opens the organs, and one articula- 
tion only is required; by which means we save one 
amroeaton, Hence cotemporary is the preferable 
word. 

—<p>——_ 


TO MARY._By A. A. Locke. 


‘ Je pense a vous.’ 


*Tis Night—throughout the slumbering air 
A stillness breathes divine ; 

Or only angels waken there, 
And spirits pure as thine; 

And while the moonbeams, coldly bright, 
Sleep on yon tower and tree, 

] gaze upon their tranquil light, 
And think of Heaven and thee! 


Moments there are when every thought 
That dwells on things below, 

And Life itself, depicture naught 
But gloom and varied wo; 

Yet Memory from her lonely bower 
One trembling star can see ; 

And in that drear, despairing hour, 
*Tis bliss to muse on thee. 


Oh! that the soul in viewless flight 
Could mount the air at will, 

And sail upon the elouds of night, 
When all the Earth was still— 

How oft from worldly bondage riven, 
From worldly passion free, 

I'd soar to yonder azure heaven, 
And stretch my arms to thee. 


And may not such in years to rise, 
When all of Earth is past ; 

When Death bestows what Life denies, 
Be mine perhaps at last: 

Ob! ’twere enough for evermore 
‘To wean each sin from me, 

To think in Heaven, when Time is o’er, 
My soul may welcome thee. 


Then till that hour no wordly throng 
Shali tempt my thoughts astray ; 

Or lure me from the syren song 
That cheers my later day: 

The nameless charm that song can give, 
‘T'hrough each reserved decree, 

Shall fondly smile, and brightly live, 
To tell my soul of thee. 


At midnight, noon, nor vesper star, 
Nor flower of modest fame, 

But still, though thou art distant far, 
Shall whisper me thy name ; 

Nor aught of goodness shall I trace, 
Nor aught of beauty see, 

But in the dear resembling grace 

I'll still remember thee! 








TO MARY—WIT AND SENTIMENT. 























WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Prace.— Peace be with thee!’ said Olinthus, sa. 
luting Apoecides. 

“Peace!’’ echoed the priest, inso hollow a tone that 
it went at once to the heart of the Nazarene. 

“In that wish,” continued Olinthus, “ all things are 
combined--without virtue thou canst not have peace, 
Like the rainbow, Peece rests upon the earth, but its 
arch is lost in heaven! Heaven bathes it in hues of 
light; it springs up amid tears and clouds,—it is a re. 
flection of the eternal Sun—it is an assurance of calm 
—it isa sign of a covenant between man and God. 
Such peace, O young man! is the smile of the soul; 
itis an emanation from the distant orb of immortal 
light. Peace be with you!”—-£. L. Bulwer. 

—g———— 


Leap Year Resotution.—The Macon (Geo.) Tel- 
egraph gives the proceedings of a meeting of young la. 
dies in thit place, upon the commencement of the pre. 
sent year. Among other things said and done, the fol. 
lowing curious device was adopted:—It was unani- 
mously resolved, that any one entertaining attachment 
for a young gentleman, shall, at first opportunity, say 
“Snip” to him—to which, his replying “Snap,” is to 
be taken and held so much of a marriage treaty, as to 
render his retreat dishonorable. Nevertheless. any gen- 
tleman merely withholding the responsive monosyl- 
lable, shall continue to be received as before. 





——— 

Ways anp Means.—T'wo Irishmen who were tra- 
velling together got out of money, and being in want 
of adrink of whiskey, devised the following ways 
and means: 

Patrick, catching a frog out of a brook, went for- 
ward and the first tavern he éame to, asked the land. 
lord what creature that was. ‘Itisa frog,’ replied the 
landlord. ‘ No sir,’ said Pat ‘it isa mouse.’ ‘It’s a 
frog,’ rejoined the landlord.’ ‘It is a mouse’ said Pat, 
‘and I will leave it to the first traveller that comes 
along, for a pintof whiskey.” ‘Agreed,’ said the 
landlord. Murphy soon arrived, and to him was the 
appeal made. Afer much examination and delibera- 
tion, it was decided to be a mouse; and the landlord 
in spite of the evidence of his senses, paid the bet. 

———= > 


Vittace Cuurcu Gorrs.—A woman in humble life 
was asked one day, on the way back from church, 
whether she had understood the sermon. “ Wud I hae 
the presumption ?” was her sim; le and contented an- 
swer. The quality of the discourse signified nothing 
to her—she had done her duty as well as she could in 
hearing it: and she went to her house justified rather 
than some of those who had attended to it critically, 
or who had turned to the text in their bibles when it 
was given out. ‘* Well, Master Jackson,” said his 
minister, walking homeward alter service, with an in- 
dustrious laborer, who was a’ constant attendant, 
“ well, Master Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed day 
of rest for you, who work so hard all the week. An 
you make a good use of the day, for you are always 
to be seen at church.” “ Aye, sir,” replied vecksoe, 
‘* it is indeed a blessed day ; | works hard enough al 
the week, and then I comes to church o’Sundays, an 
sets me down, and lays my legs up and thinks o’no- 
thing.” 


ee  ——— 

Srrixinc a Barcain.—An Irishman stepped up to 

the bar of one of our hotels, and inquired of the land- 

lord how much be asked for a dinner. “ Fifty cents, 
sir,” he replied. “And how much for a breakfast! 

“Thirty-seven cents,” said the landlord. “ And sure. 
ly,” said Paddy, “ I'll take a breakfast, if you plase+ 

—Dedham Patriot. 
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WiT AND 


PARODY OW TWO DRUNKARDS, 
Found Sleeping in an Orchard. 


Beneath those apple trees, that cherry’s shade, 
Where careless browse the busy wand’ring sheep ; 
There by their bottle’s neck the guzzlers laid, 

In woful silence pass their dreamless sleep. 


For them no more the witty joke can turn, 

Or busy scandal ply her scanty fare ; 

No stopple squeak to greet their lov’d return, 
Or loose its hold to give them each a share. 


Oft did the stopple to their pinchers yield, 

Their anxious mouth the scum has often broke ; 
How crooked did they make their tracks afield, 
How bow’d their form beneath the demon’s stroke. 


Let not the crickets make insidious ding, 

Or greedy horse-flies haunt their aching head, 
Or fell musquitoes, on incessant wing, 

Disturb the quiet of their lowly bed. 


The stately head—the genius flower, 

And all the tasters of the earth-born mug, 
' Await like the inevitable hour, 
| The paths of tippling lead—but to the jug. 


For who to total abstinence a prey, 
’ His secret hidden cupboard e’er resign’d : 
| Left the sweet nozzle of a Geman, 
| Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind. 


' Full many a bead of brightest gless serene, 

' The clear transparent waves ot whiskey bear, 
' Kull many a man lies drunken and unseen, 

_ And wastes his vigor in the midnight air. 


tice ica eae 

_ A Brotnerty Joxe.—Sir William, when young, 
" was accustomed to carry some weapon with him; 
’ which habit he continued till the period of his death. 
One night, on leaving the Court of Examiners at the 
" College, he missed his tavoured hanger, which had 
' more than once served him asa weapon of defence in 
' early lite. His servant was unable to give any account 
> of it; which induced Sir Willam to exclaim with 
some energy, “lt must be found, for with it I am in 
fear of no one, not even of the Devil himself.” A 
_ member of the court, who was by, shrewdly remarked, 
' “Ifthat is the case, he had better have it put into his 
> coffin with him.” 


insti 


————___ 

| Tue Green Gocoit Beccar.—This chap pretends 
| to be almost blind, and suffer terribly with his eyes, 
| for the relief of which and for the purpose of deceiving 
» the unwary, he wears a huge pair of green goggles.— 
He goes round begging old clothes, and any thing he 
- can get. He has a. wife whom he kicks and beats at 
’ home as if she were a dog, if she happens not to set 
before him qui'e as good a dinner as his delicate pa- 
4 late craves, He is quite an epicure, and will only eat 
~ venison in November, canvass backs in December, 
| andshadin March. There is not a mechanic in the 
|) city that lives half as well as he does; indeed, if h:s 
' wile should dare to set any cther than a surloin steak 
|» before him she would very soon find her way into the 
street head foremost. 
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Genrrau Lee anp Dr. Curring.—John C. Cutting 
» Was a surgeon in the army of the Revolution; and 
> coming to Philadelphia, lodged in a house where Gene- 
ral Lee was then boarding. The Doctor was a per- 
~ sonable man, and not indifferent todress. The Gene- 
) tal suddenly entering the sitting room, found the Doc. 
' ‘or before the glass, caretully adjusting his cravat.— 
> Cutting, says Lee, ‘you must be the happiest man 
/ 0 creation.” The former turned round, with a smile 
- of self-comp'aceney— And why, General ?” says he— 
) Why” replied Lee, * because you are in love with 
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famiry Jars.—The following curious advertisement 
appears in a late number of the Newry Telegraph— 
“Caution. Whereas my wife, Jane Lemon alias Holy- 
wood, has occasioned the subscriber, her peaceable 
husband to divide the house with her, she keeps the 
inside, and me the outside, for she was aye jaw-jaw- 
ing me. Now I further caution the public not to cre- 
dit her any thing on my account: as 1 will pay no 
debts of her contracting, having dissolved the partner- 
ship. Signed William Lemon. Keady, County Ar- 
magh, Jan. 18, 1836.” 
ee 
THE RETORT CoURTEOUS.—A waiter was one day 
igniting a huge pile of pitch pine, in the capacious fire 
place of the village inn, a oe remarked tou him, 
—‘Jerry, they say that fools make the best fire!’ Jerry, 
with the purest arch respect, turned round to him, 
and said,—‘ Will you take the tongs, Sir !— Traveller. 
——-———— 


Diamonp Cut Dramonp.—A good thing (we are 
told) happened at Washington, not long ago. A 
certain Mail Contractor from the South went to Mr. 
Kendall and demanded his pay : the Post Master Gene- 
rai told him that he had drawbacks against him in the 
nature of fines for failures on the gentleman’s route 
nearly to the amount of what was due him for carry- 
ing the mails; whereupon the contractor with an air 
of triumph exclaimed,“ 1 have never given bond; I 
don’t pay.”—“ Very well,” said Amos, “ it you have 
not given bond we don’t pay either ;” and as we have 
the story, the contractor was obliged to settle by his 
own rule, (without the bond,) by which he had to car- 
ry the mail two years for nothing ! 

eee pee 


EPITAPHS. 


Ona Blacksmith. 
My sledge and hammer lie declined, 
My bellows too have lost their wind, 
My fire,s extinct, my forge decay’d, 
My vice is in the dust all laid, 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done, 
My fire dried corps lies here at rest, 
My soul, smoke like, soars to behest. 


On a Stay Maker. 
Alive unnumber’d stays he made, 
(He work’d industrious night and day) ; 
E’n dead he still pursues his trade, 
For here his bones will make a stay. 


On Elizabeth Kent. 
Elizabeth Kent when her glass was spent, 
She kick’d up her heels and away she went. 
—$—<»——_—_ 

Law Anrcpote.-—-Some time before the abolition 
of the Jesuits, a gentleman in Paris died, and left all 
his estate from an only son, then abroad, to that body 
of religious men, on condition, that on his return, the 
worthy fathers should give him—whatever they should 
choose.—When the son came home, he went to the 
convent, and received a very small share indeed ; the 
wise sons of Loyala choosing to keep the greater share 
themselves. The young gentleman consulted his friends 
and all agreed he was without a remedy. At last, 
a barrister, to whom he happened to mention his 
cause, advised him to sue the convent, and promised to 
gain him his cause. ‘The young gentleman followed his 
advice the suit terminated in his favor, through the man- 
agement of his advocate, who grounded his one: on this 
reasoning—“The testator,” says he, “has left his son that 
share ol the estate which the fathers should choose.— 
Now, tis plain what part they have chosen, by what 
they keep themselves. My client then stands on the 
words ot the wiil. Let me have, says he,the part they 
have chosen, and I am satisfied.” It was accordingly 











) yourself, and have not a rival on earth.’ 








awarded to him without hesitation. 
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A Backwoopsman 1n New-Yorg.—An amusing 
scene tovk place lately in the upper part of Brvad- 
way, between an original trom the west and a porter 
dealer. From what we could learn it appeared that 
the former had taken offence at some expressions ot 
the latter, derogatory to the character of the inhabi- 
tants of the great western valley, and being too well 
instructed in the rules of good breeding to resent the 
insult in his opponent’s own shop, dared him into the 
street to have a fair fight. When we were passing, 
the Kentuckian was siripped to the buff, and in the 
attitude of ** Big Ben,” while the dealer in malt liquor 
was quietly listening to the effusions of his wounded 
pride, leaning against the door, and puffing a segar. 
His eloquence had no effect on the imperturbable 
equanimity of the other, and he quitted him instan:ly 
after the following salutation:—* You are too mean 
a chap for my notice; [ would’nt whip you now at 
— rate; but I’ve got a brother, only sixteen years 
old—oh, how he’d lick you—he’s the hyena of Ken- 
tuck, wintering in Orleans !” 


— —_—— 

State of the Drama in London.—A recent London 

paper in speaking of Covent Garden Theatre says :— 

The houses are nearly empty, and the few who 

go may be fairly judged trom the fact that in what 

used to be called the dress boxes, a “ gentleman,” of 

the new school, sitting with his arm round the waist 

of a lady, was seen passing to another—all sitting in 

the front raw—a bottle of some liquor, out of which 

the whole party by turns drank, without the interposi- 
tion of a glass.” 


i 

Mine Host, or Innkeeper’s Ways.—The following 
colloquy occurred at a hotel on the Dover road, a 
short time since. ‘Iwo gentlemen having dined and 
stayed all night, called for the bill in the morning, and 
one of them happened to be within ear-shot when the 
waiter went to the landlord to have it made out, and 
overheard the following conversation :—Waiter— 
Please sir, the gemmen in number five, wants their 
bill. Landlord—Very well; (taking down a printed 
form ;) lets hear what they had. Waiter—Mock tur- 
tle. Landlord—Mock turtle, three shillings. Did 
they make any remark about it? Waiter—No sir; 
only they said it was werry good. Landlord—Did 
they eat of it twice ?—Waiter—Yes, sir. Landlord— 
Oh, then, mock turtle, five shillings; now go on.— 
Waiter—Fried so!e and shrimp sauce. Landlord— 
Fried sole, two shillings; shrimp sauce, one shil- 
ling. Did they make any remark about that? 
Waiter—One o’ them said that the fish was werry 
fresh. Indeed! then fried sole, three shillings; shrimp 
sauce, one shilling and six pence. Now go on. Wai- 
ter—Small leg of Welch mutton, potatoes, and French 
beans. Landlord—Mutton, five shillings; potatoes, 
one shilling; French beans, five shillings; vate earl 
for French beans, isn’t it. Waiter—Yes, sir; bot 
the gemmen remarked that it was werry early. Land- 
lord—Oh, then, French beans, ten shillings.— English 


paper. 

SHarerrer AND Searve.—Every body knows, 0: did 
know o!d Shaeffer—the best man for a practical joke 
in New-England—and many have heard of Searle the 
fiddler, who is now either defunct or ruined by intoxi- 
cation. We can tell a good anecdote of the two. 
When Mr.S was ordained minister of the first 
society in E———r, N. H. Shaeffer and Searle were 
sent for to assist the choir. Some portions of Han- 
del’s Creation were to be played, and the fiddles of 
these professors were essential to the success of the 
singing. ‘Ihe morning came, and all was ready— 
when just as the leader called his choir together, it 
was Ciscovered that those important personages, 
Shaeffer and Searle, were among the missing. Here 
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wasa dilemma. However, as nothing could be done 
without them, messengers were despatched in search 
of the delinquents—and at last they were found in the 
bar-room of the tavern each with a glass in hand, and 
as drunk as beasts. What was to be done? ‘The 
congregation were assembled—the singing would be 
ruined without them. A consultation was held, and it 
was concluded to get them into the gallery, and do 
the best with them. So they were carried into the 
church, placed on seats agaist the wall, and their tid. 
dies put into her hands. ‘Ihe music struck up. Shaef. 
fer and Searle played to admiration. ‘They sat, reel. 
ing from side to side, now bobbing against each other 
—now almost tipping over, yet never failing in a single 
note. ‘They had played the piece so often thatit was 
merely mechanical. They performed the difficult 
solo’s without a waver, and little did the sober con. 
gregation below imagine that the sweet strains they 
were enjoying came from men so d:unk that they 
could hardly sit up. At last Shaeffer began to sink. 
He went first over upon Searle, then slid down upon 
the floor and lay, stretched out at full length—but he 
did'nt stop his ficdle! The music came up from un. 
cer the benches, as if angels were hid there. The 
wonder of the spectators may be conceived of. We 
relate this in confidence ot its truth, for we were in 
the galiery ourself— Boston Galazy. 


———— 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


A worthy young lover once sought for his bride, 
A dame of the blue stocking school; 

“ Excuse me, good sir, but I’ve vowed,” she replied, 
“ That [ would never marry a fool!” 

~ —— not of wedlock,” he answered, “my 

air, 

Your vow was Diana’s suggestion, 

Since none but a fool, it it easy to swear, 
W ould venture to ask you the question !” 

‘“* Not so fast my fond lover,” she answered with gle¢, 
“ Nor prate of chaste Di’s intercession; 

No wise one will take your opinion of me, 
Because you’re a tool by confession.” 


“ Dear Miss, in this action alone I’ma fool, 
And you’re welcoine to use the concession, 
For your lovers, by every sensible rule, 
Are evident fools by profession.” 


—_— 
From the United States Gazette. 
Three Old Stays found in a Garret. 


Ye old cocoons, from which the moths have fled, 
Ye curious walls of russell and of bone, 
Ye empty cases of our grandmas dead, i 
Long 1s’t since ye have clasped ye wasp-like zone, 
Since in your braided busts you’ve felt the start, 
Of hurried breathing, and the throbbing heart. 


Long is’t since in the dance you’ve had a place, 
And felt each movement of the reigning belle, 
While much to nature, more to you the grace, 
On which the gaze of beaux so warmly fell; 
The Hebe, Sylph, the moulded forms of yore 
You've clasp’d, but ne’er will clasp a beauty more. 


Long is’t since you’ve been laced by some kind maid, 
Who, to your eyelet holes has often bent, _ 

And while, with tardy hands she drew the braid, 
For every pull did tell a compliment. 

And breathed in flattery bland, the praise of beaux, 

And caused, in her ye clasped, unwonted threes. 


Poor useless things! like her ye served to grace, 
Your reign is o’er, you've played your little part, 
The belle, and you, has each a fitting place; 
She’s clasp’d by walls that feel no beating heart, 
And you, lone things, tell here what scme deny, 
That ancient dames were spiced with vanity. 
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Booxs.—it is estimated in the 2d No. of Screntiric 
Tracts, which estimate is founded upon a caleul tion 
made by D’Israeli, that the whole number ot books 
printed in all countries, to the bt ginning of 1836, is not 
far from FouR MILLIons of volumes. Of these not less 
than 1 000,000 are in the French language, 1 ,000,000 
in the German, and about 700,000 in the nglish lan- 
guage, of which about 25,000 are American. Of these 
4,000,000 books, supposing 1000 copies of each volume 
to have been printed, and their average size a duode- 
cimo of 400 pages, allowing 40 volurnes to a cubic foot, 
it would make apile of books sufficient to cover the 
whole Boston common, containing 47 acres, 50 feet 
deep, so that we might walk over the tops of the stately 
elm trees which adorn its margin. 

Se 


Old Gold with new Superscriptions, No. 5. 

Originaity. The only thing impossible of attain 
ment by perseverance ; a mark no one ever hits by 
aiming at it. : : : 

Pain. The primum mobile of life, since, to es- 
cape from its incessant pursuit, is the secret of all our 
actions. 

Pen. The lever of Archimedes. 

Quack. A title which the guid assume the 
power of conferring on all who kill without their per- 
mission. : 

Quick. To the snail, the pace of the worm; to the 
worm the s'ride of the man; to man the speed of t:me- 
between the hour of receiving a favor and the day of 
returning it. 

Robbing. Of all arts, that one which admits of be- 
ing done in the greatest variety of ways, 

avern. An independent territory, where a s hil 
ling makes you a sovereign. 

awn. An enjoyment never to be indulged in the 
presence of a sweetheart ora patron. A thing im- 
possible to do in reading our lucubrations. 

Yes. One of the syllables ot fate; a peg on which 
destiny hangs the hopes of lovers. 

Zeal. The best palliation of error, and the efficient 
ally of right. 

Zenith. A point at which reputation often stumbles 
over a small sione. 

—— eee 

A Putra or “ Noto Contrenber.”—A native of the 
Emerald Isle, being brought before a court in Massa- 
chusetts, for assault and battery, was asked il he was 
guilty or not guilty? “ Guilty, by the powers!” ex- 
claimed he, making demonstrations of more fight’ 
vhaint a man a right in a tree country to knock down 
any bodv he pleases widout being guilty of salt and bat- 
thers, I'd axe?” ‘The court answered this in the nega- 
tive, and Pat was little at a loss what to say. He did 
not like the word guilty ; avd yet he gloried too much 
in his character of a boxer, to wish to deny the charge. 
While he was hesitating what to say, a gentleman of 
the bar whis, ered to him to put in a plea of “ Nolo 
Contender.” “ Nollengen tenter ye!” said the Irish- 
man who was better acquainted with the shelalah than 
with the law Latin. “ What’s the meanin iv that !"— 

lhe meaning is, that you'll not contend wih the 
country,” said the lawyer,—* Nollengen tenter ye,” 
said the accused, turning to the bench—“that is to say, 

ll not contend wid the whole country; but by St. 
Patrick !” spitting on his hands, “4 can whip any 
three iv ye at the same time!” 


—_j——— 

An Excettent Joxe.—'The following story which 
we copy trom the Bangor Advertiser, is une of the best 
we have read for a long time :— 

ur readers are aware that the ingenious fellows 

who pursue the nefarious practice of smuggling goods 
tween this state and the neighboring provinces are 
often driven to exercise a good deal of tact in order to 
elude the officers stationed on either side of the line. 
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A trick occurred a few years since, which is worth re- 
cording. A custom house officer stationed on the 
American side had rendered himself rather obnoxious 
to the smugzlin Reutty, hy his inquisitorial disposi- 
tion, and a couple of fellows who were in the habit ot 
transporting some forbidden commodities tothe States, 
were so p:essed by the assiduous efforts of this wor- 
thy, that they were resolved to try if he could not be 
caughtin his own trap. For this purpose they procur- 
ed at Houlton a large cask, with a cover which fast- 
ened duwn with an tron clasp secured by a padlock. 
In the bottom, a quantity of loose lamp black was 
strewed and some loose paper laid on the top, In this 
condition they journeyed on till the formentioned offi- 
cer who was ever on the alert, met them, and demand- 
ed that their wagen containing the cask, should be 
searched. After a parley, in which the smugglers ap- 
peared rather shy, the man in authority mounted the 
wagon—the cover was lifted up, and he perceived the 
loose papers. Thinking there was without doubt, 
something worth while at the bottom, he leaned over 
the edge and commenced the searching with his hand. 

The smugglers perceiving that their opportunity had 
come, tripped up his heels and in went the astonished 
officer, bawling out murder. The rascals cooly put 
down the cover and drove off without a single halt 
until they were upwards of ten miles trom the place 
where they had taken in their fresh provisions. 

At length the hopeful Jehus drove up to a tavern 
door, asked the landlord, it he would let th: m have 
some dinner and take his pay in custom house goods. 
‘Boniface’ agreed, thinking no doubt to be supplied 
with something use!ul from the wagons of the smug- 
glers whom he knew on the road for some years. 

Dinner was procured, the horses were ted, and the 
wagon was brought to the deor. The landlord ap- 
peared to get his pay from the cask, when the discom- 
fitted officer was fur the first time admitted to the light 
since his incarceration. The lamp black, together with 
the jolting of the wagon had placed the poor iellow ina 

ickle that is more easily conceived than described.— 

e land!ord ‘smoked the joke,’ pronounced it a good 
*un, and away drove the smugglers as hard asa couple 
of horses could carry them, leaving the landlord and 
custom house officer to console themselves the best 
way they could. It is said,the tunetionary who got 
caught, resides within less than 100 miles of this place. 

é a oe 

TRANSATLANTIC KINDNESS. — —, the comedian, went 
to America, and remained there two years, leaving his 
wile dependeat on her relatives. Mrs. F 


—tt expatiat- 
ing in the greenroom, on the cruelty of snch conduct, 
the comedian found a warm advocate in a well known 
dramatist. “| have heard.” sa:d the latter, “ that he 
is the kindest of men; and I know he regularly writes 
to his wife by every packet.” ‘“ Yes, he writes,” re 
plied Mrs. F., “ a parcel of flammery about the agony 
of absence ; but he has never remitted her a shilling.— 
Do you call that kindness: ?” “ Decidedly,” replied 
the author, “ unremitting kindness.” 
———_—_ 

The following quaint Epitaph on a Comedian, may 
be seen in Limingham church yard, Norfolk :—Sacred 
to the memory of Thomas Jackson, Comedian, who 
on the 2ist Dec. 1741, was engaged to play, a comic 
cast of characters in this great Theatre of the World, 
for many of whch he was prompted by nature to ex- 
el. The season being ended—his benefit over—the 
charges a!l pa d—and his accounts closed, he made his 
exit in the tragedy of Death, on the 17th of March 
1798, in full assurance of being called once more to 
Rehearsal, where he hopes to find a!l his torfeits clear- 
ed, and his cast of parts improved, and his atiention 
rendered more agreeab!e bv Him who paid the great 
moo Pa for the love he bore to Performers in ge- 
neral. 













































































From the Saturday Evening Post. 
DiIcK HARTSHORN. 


Dick Hartshorn was a merry blade, 
Who olt got haif-seas.over, 

And when quite blue he frequent pray’d 
As fervent as a lover. 


One night he totter’d home quite late, 
And when he open’d the dour, 

His head was in so sid a state, 
He fell upon the floor. 


His better-half who long before 
Had slept upon her pillow, 

py bey bor the sad uproar, 
That Dick now made below. 


Arose to greet him with a frown, 
But turn’d upon the stairs, 

When she beheld him kneeling down, 
And breathing forth his prayers. 


And thinking that a little frizhr, 
Perhaps m:ght do him good, 

She c!othed herself all o’er in white, 
And soon before him stood. 


Then after Dick full oft had tried, 
Bt tried in vain to rise, 

Back to her bed in haste she hied, 
Where sleep soon clused her eyes. 


But Dick all trembling o’er with fear, 
Was all night on the floor, 

And though he lived full many a year, 
He ne’er drank liquor more. 


Yet ott he'd tell how he had seen, 
A ghost at dead midnight, 

Tha: well he new must sure have been, 
Some good eight feet in height. 


———— 

Courtine.-—“ There is often an initial difficulty in 
the way of courting which is not easily got over in all 
eases—that is, breaking the ice as it is called. ‘l'his 
i8 more particu'arly incident to those who do not go 
to work secundem artem. ‘There isa gvod practice, 
regarding this matter, among the Savoyard peasan- 
try. Whena young manis first admitted to spend the 
evening at the house of a maid to whom he wishes to 

y his addresses, he watches the arrangement of the 

re-place, where several billets of wood are blazing. 
If the fair one lifts up one of the billets and places it 
upright against the sideof the fire place, it is a sign 
she does not approve of her suitor. If she leaves the 
blazing wood undisturbed, the young man may be sure 
ef her consent.” 

Such was tormerly the custom among the Dutch 
deasantry of this country. 


—_— j———— 
“Tue Ganper Puiiine.”— What a “ Gander Pul- 
ling” is, may probably not be known by a gr. at ma- 
jority of our readers. We will theretore tell them.— 
It is a piece of unprincipled babarity not unfrequently 
practised in the South aud Wes'. A circular horse 
path is formed of about forty or fifty yards in diameter. 
Over this path, and between two posts about ten feet 
apart, is extended a rope, which, swinging loosely, v'- 
brates in an arc of five or six feet. From the middle of 
this rope, lying directly over the middle of the path, a 
gander, whuse head and neck are well greased, is sus- 
pended by the feet. ‘The distance of the fowl from the 
ground is generally about ten fei; and ifs neck is con- 
sequently just within reach of a man on horseback.— 
Matters being thus arranged, and the mob of vaga- 
bonds assembled, who ave desirous of entering the chi- 
valrous | sis of the ‘* Gander Pulling,” a hat is handed 
round, ite which a quarter or halt dollar, as the case 
may be, is thrown by each competitor. The money 
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thus collected is the prize of the victor in the game, and 
the game is thus conducted. ‘The ragamuthns mount. 
ed on horseback gallop round the circle in Indian file, 
At a word of commar.d, given by the proprietor of the 
serge the pulling, properly so called, commences — 
ach villain, as he passes under the rope, makes ¢ 
grab at the throat of the devoted bird—the end and ob. 
ject of the tourney being to pull off his head. ‘This of 
course is an end not easily accomplished. The fow! 
is obstinately ben! upon retaining his caput it possible 
—in which determination he finds a powerful adjunct 
in the grease. The rope moreover, by the efforts of 
the human devils, is kept in a troublesome and tanta. 
lizing state of vibration, while two assistants of the 
proprietors, one at each pole, are provided with a tough 
cowhide, tor the purpose of preventing any horse from 
making too long a sojourn beneath the gander. Many 
hours, therefore, not unfrequeutly elapse before th 
contest is decided.—[South. Literary Messenger. 


an 
An OLD CriFFonnieRr, (or rag picker,) died in Parisin 
a state of the most abject poverty. is only relation 
was a niece, who lived as servant with a green gro. 
cer. The girl always assisted her uncle as far as her 
slender means would permit. When she learned of his 
death, which took place suddenly, she was on the 
point of marriage with a journeyman baker, to whom 
she had been long attached. ‘The nuptial day was 
fixed, but Suzette had not yet bought her wedding 
clothes. She hastened to tell her lover.that her mar. 
riage must be deferred, as she wanted the price of her 
bridal finery to lay her uncle decently in the grave.— 
Her mistress ridiculed the idea, and exhorted her 
leave the old man to be buried by charity, Suzeite 
refused. ‘The consequence was a quarrel, in which 
the young woman lost at once her place and her lover, 
who sided with her mistress. She hastened to the 
miserable garret where he had expired, and by the sa. 
crifice not only of her wedding attire, but nearly all 
the rest of her slender wardrobe, she had the old man 
decently interred. Her pious task fultilled, she sat 
alone in her uncle’s room weeping bitterly, when the 
master of her faithless lover, a young, good looking 
man, entered “So my geod Suzette, I find you have 
lost your place !” cried he, “* ] am come to offer you 
ene tor life—will you marry me?” “I, sir? you are 
joking.” “No faith, I want a wife, and I'm sure! 
can’t find a better.” “But every body will laugh at 
you for marrying a poor girl like me.” “Ob! if that 
is your only objection we shall soon get over it; come, 
come along, my mother is prepared to receive you. 
Suzette hesitated no longer; but she wished to take 
with her a memorial of her deceased uncle; it was & 
cat that he had had for many years. The old man 
was so fond of the animal that he was determined 
that even death should not separate them; for he had 
her stuffed and placed on the tester of his bed. As 
Suzette took down puss, she uttered an exclamation 
ot surprise at finding her so heavy. ‘The lover has. 
tened to open the animal, when out fell a shower o! 
gold. There were a thousand louis concealed in the 
bedy of the cat,and this sum, which the old miser ha 
starved himself to amass, became the just reward 0 
the worthy girl and her disinteres'ed lover. 


ne 
The following parody on the beautiful lines 
Goldsmith, were taken from the sign of a silk dyer~ 
It undoubtedly obtained for him many a fair cus:omer. 
When lovely woman tilts her saucer 
Aud finds too late that tea will stain; 
W hat ever made a lady crosser ? 
What art can wash all white again? 
The on!y art the stain to cover, 
‘To hide the spot from every eye, —. 
And wear an unsoiled dress above her, 
Of proper color, is—to prx. 
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LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


Ups anp Downs in the life ot a Distressed Gentle- 
man is the title of a little work which we have re- 
ceived from Messrs. Leavitt, Lord & Co, of N. York. 
The title fully explains the nature of the work, we 
ahall prvceed at once to give an extract, and let it 


k for itself. 
ce? ates 


Every body has heard of the honest Hibernian, who, 
in order to ensure the highest prize, determined to 
purchase the whole lottery ; and although Mr. Whee'- 
wright did not exactly form the same resolve, yet he 
undersioud enough of the ductrine of chances, to 
know, that the more tickets he possessed, the greater 
his number of chances ot obtaining the splendid capi- 
tal he was secking,—he stopped not to reflect that 
the odds were two to one aga:nst him for any thing, 
even the smallest prize, and twenty-nine thousaid 
nine hundred aid ninety-nine to one against him tor 
the great prize, besides the discount of fitteen per cen- 
tum on the whole. 

Forgetting these trifling drawbacks, therefore, he 
mvesied the whule of his revenues in the afuresaid 
lottery ; and from that day until the drawing thereof, 
he lived upon the brightest hopes. ‘The golden shower 
of the heathen poets, in which Jove once descended, 
was but a little sprinkle, in comparison with the river 
of that precious metal, soon to flow into his coffers. 
But alas! the goddess, being blind, not only failed to 
discern his peculiar claims upon her regard, but was 
cheated herself! A shrewd Virginian dreamed the 
ticket which drew the hundred thousand di: lars, into 
his own pocket; the manager failed, and thereby 
turned all the prizes into blanks;—and Mr. Daniel 
Wheelwright found himself flat on his back, at the 
bottom of the wheel, when he least anticipated such 
a downfall. He was there, on his return to N. York, 
again in the condition of Bob Logic, “ with pockets 
io let”—or perchance of the poor Yankee, who com- 
plained, not without reason, that with him there were 
lve ouTs to one IN, viz: out of muney, and out of 
clothes ; out at the heels, and owt at the toes; out of 
credit, and ir debt! 








—— 

From the same publishers we are also indebted for 
me of the most interesting books of the season a 
“ V Gi ‘ r < > , , 
isit_ to Constantinople and Athens, by the Rev. 
Walter Colton, U. S. N. author of Ship and Shore.” 
His description of Greece is altogether very beautiful 
—the spirit of that once classic land seems to have 
hovered over him, and imbued h'm with its poetry. 
His delineation of the listless Turk, who makes 
latality an excuse for his inherent inertness, is also un- 
commonly good, and his description of the effects 
produced by taking laudanum powerfy) in the extreme. 
Amongst the countless beauties with which the work 
aounds, we scarcely know what to select, but give a 


| Datural preference to a high encomium passed on our 


» “stinguished countryman, the late Mr. Eckford. 


assing under the stern of one of the hnge ships 


| Which survived the battle of Navarino, we landed and 


Were lutroduced to the Capudan Pa~=ha, by our wor- 


; thy counvyman Mr, Ecktord, who has since passed 
; _ his wide sphere of enterprise and usefulness; but 
| Whose virtues will long be held in cherished remem- 


brance. ‘Ihe cloud that once obscured his fame has 


e | re ‘ j . 
) O08 since departed without leaving a shadow to point 


| its tiansient veil. 


Suspicion has blushed at the 


: i itcommitied, and accusation taken the tone of 
» culogy. With a mind of the w dest compass, a ge- 


hus of great boldness and originality, and a spirit ele- 


| ‘ated aud expansive, he broke upon the eye of the 


urkish nation like a resplendant star. ‘They wa'ched 
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his conrse with an interest they rarely pay to intel- 
lect; and mourned with an untutored grief when 
death veiled from their sight this: bject of their won- 
der and admiration. Alas! he will appear no more! 
but the triumphs of his skiil will still float the ocean; 
and the welcome breeze will long whisper upon the 
ear of the mariner the music of his name. 


————— 
Sxetcues oF Switz+rvanp.---We have received 
trom Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard,a new work, 
entitled, Scenes in Switzerland, hy Cooper, the Ameri- 
can novelist. ‘l'his gentleman holds a high and de- 
served popularity, both in this and in the old country. 
A more forcible writer does not exist, he is amongst 
novelists what Rembrandt was amongst Painters, and 
Crabbe amongst pvets, the 


“ Sternest, but the best.” 


The public wil! take up this work from the mere 
announcement of the author’s*name, with the same 
avidity that we do, for they, like us have been with 
hitn on the depthsof the forest, in the priaries, and all 
the haunts of the red men of the forest---they have 
braved the storm and the tempest, and the wreck in 
their voyages under his captainship, and they will now 
gladly greet him us an old friend and approved guide 
and they will wander with him through the beautifu 
and romantic land of mountains whose summits are 
capped with everlasting snow. 


We will at once transport you gentle reader toa 
REMARKABLE TOMB AT HINDELBANK. 


Hindelbank is no more than a sequestered and in- 


significant hamlet, at the distance of two leagues 
from Berne. ‘The church, also, is positively one of 
the very smallest and humblest of all the parish 
churches I remember to have seen in Europe. Small 
as it is, however, it contains the tombot Erlachs, 
whose principal residence is at a short distance from 
the village. A German artist, of the name of Nahl, 
was employed to execute something for this distin- 
guished family, and, while engaged in the work, he 
took up his residence in the house of the parish priest, 

whose name was Langhans. ‘The good pastor ha 

been recently married, and tradition hath it,---I hope 
justly, though 1 have seen sufficient greatly to distrust 
the poetry of these irresponsible annals,—that his 
young wile was eminently beautiful. She died at the 
birth of her first child, and while tne sculptor was yet 
an inmate of the family. ‘Touched by the sorrow of 
his host, and inspired by the virtues and beauty of the 
deceased, Nahl struck out the idea of this monument 
ata heat, and executed it on the spot, as a homage to 
friendship and connubial worth; lookiny to the Er- 
lachs alone for the vulgar dross through which genius 
toocommonly receives its impulses. ‘I'he idea was that 
of the grave giving up its dead for judgment. The 
stone was rent longitudinally in twa:n, until near the 
head, where a fragment was so broken as to expose 
the faces and busts of those who were summoned to 
the resurrection. The chi lies tranquilly on the bo- 
som of its mother, as if its innocence were passive, 
while the countenance of the latter is beaming with 

boly joy. One hand is a little raised, as if reverently 


| greeting her Redeemer. ‘The sculpture is equal to the 


though:, and the artist, probably from the circumstance 
of moulding the features after death, while he has pre. 
served the beauty of a fine symmetry, has imparted to 
them alook enturely suited to the mystery of the grave. 


PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 


The Swiss nobility are supposed to derive their rank 
from some of the sovereigns, the «mperor in_particu- 
lar; though there are, as usua', one or two, I believe, 
who pretend to be older than the rest of mankind...- 
‘There is no more valid objection to a family cherish- 








ing recollections like these, than there is in an honest 
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exultation at the greatness of living relatives. I be- 
lieve, when kept in due bounds, that they serve to 
make men better; and God forbid the day should 
ever arrive in America, when the noble acts of the 
ancestor shall cease to be the subject of felicitation 
with the descendant. 
FUROPEAN OPINIONS OF AMERICA; 

Among other bowks, I have laid my hinds, by acci- 
dent, on the work of a recent French mtr ba in the 
United States We read litle other than English 
books at home, and are much given to declaiming 
against English travellers for their unfairness; but, 
judging from this specimen of Galle opinion, our an- 
cient alkes rate us quite as ow as our quondam fellow 
subjects. A perusal of the work in question has led 
me to inquire further into the matter, and lam now 
studying one or two German writers on the same in- 
teresting subje:t. I must say that, thus far, I find lit- 
tle to feed national vanity,and I begin to fear (what | 
have su-pected ever since the first six months in Eu- 
rope) that we are under an awkward delusion respect- 
ing the manner in which the rest of Christendom re- 
gards that civilization touching which we are so seusi- 
tive. Itis some time since I have made the discover 
that “ihe name of an American is not a passport all 
over Enpope,” bu', on the other hand, tha', where it 
conveys auy very distinct notions at ail, it usually con- 
veys such as are any thing but flattering or agreeable. 
Few nations are so much the dupes of oily tongues as 
our own, and so overwhelming is the force of popular 
gpinion, that the native writers shrink from exposing 
the truth, lest they should be confounded with the de- 
tracturs. Then,how few Americans really know any 
thing of the beit-r opinion of Europe on sucha point? 
I shall pursue the trail on which } have fallen, and 
you will probably hear more of this, before these let- 
ters are brought to a close. 


a 

Coleridge’s Letters, Conversations and Recollec- 
tions.—The Harpers have published a volume, bear- 
ing the above caption, purporting to be the lutest com- 
ilation of the good things said or dune by Samuel 

aylor Coleridge.—There has been so much unquaii- 
fied approbation expressed by the Ameriean,as wellas 
English press, of all the productions of Coleridye, that 
even were we inclined to censure any purtion, we 
should be obliged to forego the inckination, and con- 
clude that the opinions ef our cutemporaries en masse, 
were more cvrrect than our own. This fame as a 
poet wa: estab'ished beyond di-pute by the Lay of the 
Ancient Mariner—and were this not sufficient, his 
poem of Christabel, and other poetieal productions of 

ual merit, should claim: for him our regard! as a poet 
of no ordinary stamp; but in his Table Talk we 
could not see that extraurdinary display of wisdom 
and philosophy, which was said by some to charac- 
terize that wo'k ; aud we must further state, that in 
the work before us, we see still less of the myriad 
minded man, as he is styled by the conmpiler of these 
*Recollections.’ His liberality may be gathered trom 
the following exquisite morceaw, which we take from 
the body of the volume— 

“An American, by his boasting of the superiority 
of the Americans generally, but more especially in 
their languave, once provoked me to tell him that ‘ on 
that head the |: ast said the better, as the Amerieuns 
presented the extraordinary anomaly of a people with- 
out a language. ‘What they had mistaken the Eng- 
lish language for baggage (which is called plunder in 
Americu,) and had stolen it.”. Speaking of America, 
it is, I believe, a tact veritied beyond doubt, that some 

ears ago it was impossible to obtain a copy of the 
+ aanth' Calendar, as they had al! been bought up 
by the Americans; whether to suppress this bl»zon of 
their forefathers or to assist in their ge..ealoyical re- 
searches, I could never learn satisfacturily.” 








LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 









We are almost induced to doubt the authenticity of 
the compilation, from a perusal of this sin e€ sentence 
We cannot believe that Coleridge wonld ever have 
given expression tu a remark so unjust—or jt he did 
he would never have suffered it to remain and serve 
hereatter as evidence whereby to affix a stigma upon 
his memory. 


a es 

Tanner’s Unrversat. Atias.—H. 8. Tanner, cor. 
ner Sixth and Chesnut streets, has just issued the fif. 
teenth number of his new and e egant Atlas, contain. 
ing seven la:ge and choice Maps, to wit—North Ame. 
rica—S uth America,—Spain ard Portugal—Sardj. 
nia—Flan of the City of Philadelphia—Maps ot Pa. 
les'ine and the enviruns of Jerusalem,—and a diagram 
of the compa ative hvights of Mountains and lengths 
of Rivers throughout the world. ‘This number is also 
accompanied by a handsomely designed Vignetie 
and title page—a table of Contents and Alphabetical 
index. With this number the series is rendered com. 
p'ete,—making in the whole, one hundred and seven. 
teen maps, plans and sections, comprehended in seven. 
ty sheets, all executed in a style of masterly neatness, 
and reflecting much credit upon the labours of the 
author. Speaking of the improvements he has made 
in his work, Mr. Tanner says--The maps as con. 
templated by the proposals in the commencement 
were designed tu be mo the ordinary size, and a few 
in the first 3 numbers did not exceed nine by eleven 
inches each, contormably to the prospectus. In con. 
sequeace of early inaications of an extensive patron. 
age, and a desire to meet the expressed wishes of 
many subscribers, the plan of the work was essenii- 
ally changed, but without any augmentation of its 
price to subscribers. Maps nearly double the size of 
those originally proposed were issued, and in place ot 
tour maps, each number contained five, six, and in 
one ease, not less than eight maps, &e. A map of 
Unper Canada, three large and seven small plans of 
cities, together with numerous supplementary maps 
and sections not required by the terms of our prospec- 
tus, have been given gratuously.” 

We would recommend those who wish to have a 
perfect Atlas ot the world, divided into sections, c!ass- 
ed in territorial erder, and arranged with geographical 
correctness —to purchase ‘T'anner’s, at the extremely 
moderate price, at which it is offered. 

—j>——— 

Mrs. Holley has in the press a History of Texas 
brought down to the present time, with a geographi- 
cal description of the eountry. Ft will be published 
soon at Lexington, Kentucky, in a volume of more 
than three hundred pages. 


BreckENrIrDGE AND Hucues’s Discusston.—Carey’ 
Lea & Blanchard, have lately published in a large 8vo- 
volume, the whole of the discussion, between Messrs. 
Breckenridge & Hughes, upon the Question, “Is the 
Roman Catholic religion in any, or in all its principles 
or doctrines inimical to-eivil and religious liberty—and 
vice versa,—Fs the Presbyterian religion,” &c. &c.— 
Tine interest excited by the debate in the minds o 
many,and the almost impossibility of preserving the 
whole series, as published in newspaper form, has ope- 
rated with the parties concerned, to print a small edi- 
tion, which we believe will be speedily exhausted. The 
work underwent some revision, by the respective dis- 
putan’s, before going to press, and is therefore free 
from the inaccuracies which were said to have escaped 
correction, in the original publication.. 

—<—— 

Idleness at any period of life is dangerous to virtue; 
but in youth is more to be dieaded than at any other 
season: and therefore it is peculiarly incumbent 00 





young persons to guard against it.. 
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